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THOMAS A ve IRGINIA ‘Krsanes 


a sense ‘motives are abstractions from 


continuities in behavior. Pre- The ‘theory of motivation in this ‘study 
= diction is a test of the ‘conceptual worth ‘is a modified and simplified version of the | 
a motivational scheme. We reason that = theory of 
if the motivational pattern of an individual 
can be adequately described, then it should 
be possible to make two kinds" of -predic- 
tions: (a) the motivational patterns of per- of “courtship and mate- selection. 
sons with whom the first person will seek to theory is correct, it should be ‘able to ex ex- 
interact, and ho how he will behave ave with, plain a considerable proportion of the vari- 
and hence influence, ‘persons with v — ance in mate-selection. The theory of com- 
kinds of motivational patterns. plementary needs mate- selection | is 
In its general form 1 (a) leads to a theory specific application of _the general motiva- 
Bs of selective interaction, of which the » theory — ‘tional theory plus its implications for selec- 


of complementary needs in mate- -selection ‘tive interaction in mate-selection. 
Ny 


4 is a special case. . This is the specific impli- ~~ he theory proceeds from the “observ 
cation of the which we have 


tion that “love” is regarded as the sine 
taken to ‘investigate. We have ‘stated only qua non of marriage in middle-class America. 


— 


broad implication of (bd) and have not For ‘the: purpose of this study “Tove” is 
under taken a any study along this line. defined as the experience of deriving grati- 
= = fication for important psychic needs from 
a * Revised version of paper read at the annual  peer-as age ‘person of the opposite sex, or the “i 


“ 1953. This investigation was supported in part ew 
aresearch grant (MH-439) from the National Insti-— structures of. their children. R. F. Winch, “The 


& of Mental Health, United States Public Health Study of Person ality in the ges ‘le Seca 
00 and : in part by a grant from the — . Forces, 28 (1950), p. 314. 


desire children for reasons un- 
known to themselves and . . . these reasons, a extended owe ond mate-selection and the dyad. vm 


they can be uncovered, will be of considerable value would appear feasible to make use of the general 
a illuminating the ways in which parents act toward form of the theory in explaining the formation of 4 
ti their children and react to them, the ways in which cliques within groups, in Amy working | teams as 
in the the formation of the personality for bomber crews, a 
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“AMERICAN 
deriving gratification.” 


within his or her field’ of eligibles ® for — is sadistic. If A is a succorant person, 


that in mate- cach individual who is 


person who nd the should expect to be attracted to 
B rather than to succorant 
“And in each of these cases B should be fF 


‘this | process is or even ‘con- reciprocally attracted 


scious. . For the present we leave the level Pethape it will facilitate commu i 
consciousness unspecified 2 and | a subject if we offer. an example i in more conventional 
for inv 
"however, that the level of awareness of this specialized need terminology. “Let us con- 
process would v vary person to ‘sider hypothetical case of passive- 
=> and that persons have rela- dependent ‘male who, , consciously or un- 
tively ‘clear perception of of their psychic consciously, "recognizes accepts “this: 
‘Processes would fall the “totally disposition i in himself. We should hypothesize 
aware” end of the continuum. _ that the man would seek out a nurturant, 
It follows from the general motivational maternal woman. If, however, he should 


heory that both the person to whom one reject his own need-pattern, we should ex- 


is attracted , and the « one being attracted, pect the man to seek a very dependent — | 

will be registering behavior their own “clinging vine.” In the latter the 


pater of from 


on ‘to test as conation, action in a way 

acts B’s re- as to transform in a certain 

sree existing, unsatisfying situation.” § Of course 
goal need not material but 


person who is 


means giving help, pr are abase 

tection, or indulgence, and succorant means seeking ‘deference, 


‘the same things. 


es but we do not conceive of them as constituting the “om wherein we might tena of the “theory 3: 
totality of “important psychic needs.” The impor- complementary neuroses. C. Pp Obern- 
aa! “tance of sex, relative to other needs, varies from  dorf, “Psychoanalysis of Married Couples,” Psycho- 
_ ‘marriage to marriage and from person to ae Review, 25 (1938), pp. 453-57). It is our - 


nition, sti 

corance ; t 

for Sexual needs are certainly important, vicar: 


= 


Need, v 
preset 


ands within persons its relative importance varies hypothesis, however, that complementariness -. 

moment to moment and from level to among so-called as well as 

5 “Field of eligibles” ’ is explained below. Murray, op. cit, 
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im LOGICAL REVIEW 
2  influer 
tions. 
| 
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il level 
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cally 
im sciousn 
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marked 
is a he 
think 
an unl 
4 ness fre 
first is attracted, will be Need. It is now in order to explain the |  Sciousm 
complementary rather than similar to the terms “need” and “complementary.” We 
need-pattern of A, the first person. conceive of “need” as a goal-oriented drive, 
tional) 
posited 
Freudia 
Simil 
a milar to A. And reciprocally, ‘A’s behavior senses would be more gratifying than the ) — 
| 
it 
Preconcept 
fo 
Violence t. 


‘COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS IN MATE-SELECTION 


tons. This study employs an abridged and classification containing an unlimited num-— 
of the classification ber of “situations. Our | prime Ye concern 
forth by H. A. Murray and associates in with marital . Accordingly we 
the work previously cited. chose the simplest classification: (a) within 
Be conceptualizing our study we felt that the marriage, and all other situations. 
would be contrary to common ‘observa- here feasible, therefore, we double- 
and experience i if we were to postulate dichotomized our “need “variables. For 
general needs, domi- ample, we “posited overt dominance both 
nance, recognition, and the like. Rather it _ within and outside the marriage and covert 


appeared necessary to take a account of the - dominance both within and outside. We 


the needs and their -defini- specific can lead to the 


level of awareness and expr expression n and of refer to dichotomized and double-dichoto- 
the: expected locus of gratification (or mized variables as sub-variables. The appli- 


situation). cation of these dichotomies made our 15 


| Although Freudian psy sychology specifi- variables (cf. n. 9 above) into into 44 
denotes three kinds or levels of con- variables 


sciousness (conscious, pr ecor.scious, Complementariness. n en two persons, 
unconscious), others have re- A and B, are interacting, we pry ‘the 


is a they plementary” one of the following ‘condi- 
“think of consciousness as a continuum with _ tions is satisfied: he 


an unlimited number of levels of aware- (1) the need « or needs ‘in A which are being 


wo ware 
‘ness from the: most. repressed uncon- 

or needs ‘gratified i in or 

(2) the need or needs | in A which are being — 


gratified are very diferent: in intensity 


keep conceptual (and |} hence opera- also | being gratified. 


tional) schema as simple as. possible, we An example of | (1) is. in “the 


posited only two levels—overt and covert. case of a person desirous of attention and 
accepted the overt- covert vert dichotomy as recognition [need -Tecognition] who finds 
most workable compromise with "gratification in relationship with a person 
ue ‘Freudian view of psychic complexity. co who tends to bestow admiration on the 
a Similarly, the recognition that to a con- con- former [need deference]. Alternative | (2) 


; 


— 


efinitions of the needs and general traits used person who wants others t to do his bidding 
in this study appear in both of the previous publi- 


cations on the theory of complementary needs. (Cf. 


RFE. Winch, The "Modern Family, New York: the ability to handle his his Ww ho 
‘Holt , 1952, Ch. 15. Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes, is looking for someone e to tell him what 


Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate- to [low need dominance]. It will be 
Selection,” in R. F. Winch and Robert recognized | that this definition of ‘comple- 


—— (eds.), Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family, ee 
aa New York: Holt, 1953, pp. 435-53). The needs — mentariness embraces two forms of heter- s 


used i in the “quantitative analysis presented below 


are abasement, achievement, approach, autonomy, 
dominance, hostili ty, nurturance, recog- Qualifications. Since the theory of com- 


nition, "status aspiration, status striving, and suc- plementary needs asserts that mate- 


corance ; the general traits are anxiety, emotionality, priet 
and vicariousness. Although we conceive of sex as Kiteanes, op. cit., p. 442. ‘frst 
a need, we have not treated it quantitatively in reading it might appear that high need recognition — 
_ the present study. The reason for this is that low need 1 deference, and hence that case 1 
the clinical literature and in our impressionistic © similar to case 2. We do not, however, regard 
Preconceptivns the sex drive seems to assume and deference as poles of the same 

_ Myriad forms, and hence to conceptualize it as a _ dimension ; rather, it seems quite possible for a — 


_ unidimensional continuum seems to do unusual person to be high on both or low on both of these K 


[high dominance] and one lacking 
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ae into the theory in the following way. The i) 
“individuals ‘engaging in n mutual c mikes: practice of the voluntary and mutual choice 
= asserts further that the bases of the choices — of spouses means simply that mate- selection 
_™may be unconscious, it~ follows the occurs only between people who are ac- 
_ theory should be presumed to operate only -quainted with each other. The principle of 
where marriage- -partners are chosen volun-— homogamy with respect to social character- 
tarily and mutually. In other words, it is means that those who ¢ are acquainted 
to be expected that the theory would tend to | be similar with respect to these 
be operative in a setting where marriages _ characteristics. From the consequently de- 
are arranged (as parents, marriage limited field of eligibles it is hypothesized 
brokers, or others). Both man and woman _ that each ‘person tends to select as a ‘spouse 
‘should have some choice in the matter, that person whom the first person per- 
moreover, even though discretion ex- ceives as giving greatest promise of 
be no more than the negative right providing g himself or herself with need- 


i tor reject a proposal for marriage to some- "gratification.? 


choice to exist, furthermore, each _ | procedure for 


individual must have a a field of potential series of analyses in Process involves ratings a 
by ‘two or more judges on the basis of one 


mates. Here we the relevance of 
_more of three personal documents: 
in concluding that American marriages an interview structured to elicit evidence 


hom ogamous. At first, might appear these needs, called by us a “need- 
that these studies would | contradict the” 


‘theory of complementary needs in m 
shown, however, it has pertained Qply one analysis has been com eted thus teristics 
to such social characteristics as race, reli- 


far. Ktsanes and Ktsanes_ have performed de 
gion, , educational level, and social class. is: in effect a content- -analysis of the this sa 
(We may regard the studies showing Tesi- need-interviews. s. They have analyzed {young 
propinquity of marriage- e-partners as subject’s response to ‘each question, 


‘reporting homogamy in a spatial sense.)** decided to which need or needs it relates, low th 
Rather than interpret these ‘studies con- 


at and have. assigned ratings ona five- point specifiec 
tradictory to our theory, w we regar t basis to the _Tesponses. The final rating minatio 
bearing ‘directly on motivational “given by each of these two raters to each 
bl d instead d oting | becomes 
varial es and instea as” eno in ga series =, 


of variables which serve to define and de- will be noted that “need” as an 
t of m “interest.” It — 
able persons. This | ‘set of ‘marriageable seems that mate- selection tends to pair 13 The 
persons is "designated by the “field people with similar interests (as for bridge, classical cated by 
of eligibles.” ow 
other words, (a) we the range 


These qualifications a are 2 incorporated oints to intra- marital 


11For interpretive summaries of these st ‘studies that there is also intra-marital with our suspi 
- R. F. Winch, The Modern Family, pp. 400-03 ; respect to interests, but (c) we hypothesize that =f “selective 
and Ktsanes and Ktsanes, op. cit., pp. 435-38. A there is intra-marital heterogeneity with respect to number ¢ 

such motivational dimensions as those cited in n. 9 uh of whom 
~ appears in A. B. Hollingshead, “Cultural Factors above. It seems plausible to suspect that, other 

im the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American — =. being equal, persons who are homogeneous 
Sociological Review, 15 (1950), pp. 619-20. AL wi ith respect to social characteristics and interests a western 1 
though there is abundant evidence to support the would be more likely to gratify each other’s needs characteri 
_ hypothesis of homogamy with respect to such social — than would persons who are heterogeneous in such =} _—_ dents irre 
characteristics as those “noted above, the studies respects. For a more complete of the The 
_ which have concerned emotional and motivational theory of complementary needs see: OR, F. | Winch, | middle-cla 
4 characteristics of mate- -selection have not yielded — The Modern Family, Ch. 12 and ¢ esp. Ch. 15; and a _ occupatior 
conclusive evi vidence | for or either bomogamy or Ktsanes and Ktsanes, op. An illustrative case gene 
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EMENTARY NEEDS IN MATE-SELECTION a 
ject: on ‘each sub- -variable was the arith- rests upon what we call an “interspousal 

etic mean of f ratings given ‘to That is, we run product- 

/yidual— responses. . The mean of the two ‘moment correlation on normalized 

-faters’ final ratings was taken as” the final ratings between the husbands on sub- vari- 


datum for this analysis.'* x respective wives on ‘sub- 


the 
ret The subjects involved on con- is the 
of 4 correlation “husbands? overt 


4 


“students i in selected at 
Northwestern: University in 1950 and their With: sub- variables it is ‘to 


spouses, or a total of 50 persons.!* Restric- compute _ interspousal correlations. 
| tions were imposed on the "sampling proc- Out of this total we “hypothesized | the signs 
eas as to maximize homogeneity with Of 388 on the e basis of the t theory of com-— 
‘respect socio-economic status, religion, plementary” needs. example, > 
age, In. addition, all “couples pothesized that selected nurturance-suc- 
had been married less than two years and -corance correlations would be positive and © 
childless. he purpose of the Jatter that selected nurturance-r nurturance corre- 
restrictions was to minimize effect of _ lations would be negative. In ‘accordance 
_ marital interaction and thus to keep the with the two kinds of complementariness 


noted above we hypothesized: 
personalit es of our subjects as ‘similar a. 
possible to their patterns at the time 


selecting their spouses. 
Strictly ‘peaking, therefore, ‘the popula 


= 
Univ ersity_ the ‘charac- ing need or trait would be 4 


specified above. ‘It is plausible but 


not demonstrable that. findings’ s based on — 
this sample may be generally valid for 


should regard the evidence as support — 


young American urban middle- class ‘ ‘ma- _ ing the general statement of the theory of 


‘training. complementary “needs int mate- selection if 
| Once the procedure ; a findings are clearly the number of correlations which were sig- | 
| nificant i in the hypothesized direction should | 

| specified fo for the population sampled, ‘deter 
exceed” the number we might expect 


mination of range of eneralizability_ 
| 8 occur by chance. Since ou our hypothesis in- 


becomes 3 uestion for further r research. 
designation of the sign of the 
al correlation, it was appropriate to use 2 a one- 


jority” couples with» ‘university. 


«Result s. The basic test of our -hypothesi 


= 
| tailed test of significance. 


The degree f inter-rater reliability is indi- Table lists the pairs of variables in- 


cated by er uncor- 
- y the fact that the median of the 44 uncor- , 
tected correlations between the two was oe. volved in the (344 two- -variable interspousal 


the range was from 33 to 84. correlations, which were hy to be 


ey Schools such as music and education were 
excluded from the defined population because of “correlatio ions, > which “were hy- 
Our suspicion that they might exercise an atypical ~~ 
pothesized to be negative. Table 3 sum- 


| selective bias. In 1950 there was a considerable po ae 
number of married undergraduate students, most marizes the totals of Tables: 1 and 2. 
SC, clear from Table 4 that 
The population consists of (a) married h d 1 thi lik 
graduate students in selected schools of North- the data “no 
western University with certain specified social fect res results, it is equally clear that they 
characteristics and (b) the spouses of these stu diverge so. ‘much from chance in the di- 
dents irrespective of the latter’s social character- 
- istics. The specified characteristics are: white race, rection hypothesized that the probability 
middle-class background (as revealed the correctness of the null hypothesis 


1s 26 second or Thus if appears 
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21. SUMMARY OF 344 INTERSPOUSAL CORRELATIONS INVOLVING Pairs OF NEEDS OR — : 


| 


Abasement-Autonomy > 


nit 
Abasement-Recogni 


_Achievement-Deference 
Achievement- Dominance 
Autonomy-Hostility 
Deference- Dominance 
4 Deference- Hostility 
Deference- Recognition 32 
rturance-Succorance. 
Status Aspiration- 
Status Striving 


4 


“| One Need and One Trait — 


aa 1 Since a double-dichotomized variable consists of four sub- variables, there are 32 possible interspousal — 
correlations. For example, each of the four abasement scores on husbands may be correlated with each 


Of the four autonomy scores on wives. This om 16 eeguenir-ooed correlations. The other | (16 correlations 


. The number “of correlations reported in the column headed “ “Total in n Hypothesized Direction” in- bee 


Domini 
Hostilit 
Recogn 


Succora 


Status 


| Two Nee 
= - r’s of the appropriate a irrespective of whether or not they are adjudged to be significant. “7 4 


One Nee 


are of the ; proper sign equal or exces e cl 

_ Experimentally the r’s reported in the “Opposite Direction” ‘columns ‘constitute oeerete evidence. A 
& two-sided test was used to determine their significance with ro = .51 and r.os=.40. For this reason the ~ 
- frequencies in the “hypothesized” and “opposite” directions columns are not comparable. _ J 
‘Thus row 1 of the table may be read as follows. There are 32 possible interspousal correlations in- — 
_ volving the variables abasement and autonomy. Of these 32, positive signs were hypothesized for 24 and ) 
these 24 coefficients were computed. Twenty-three of the 24 coefficients were positive. Three of them rot ee 


exceeded .34, and none 


40 (and indeed only one was negative). 


was greater than .46. None of the 24 was greater in the — direction than gia 
ip q 


™ 

— ) Achieve 
— _ Kind of 
ia 
* Fror 
| 


DS IN M: ATE- SELECTIO 
TABLE 2. sastiecanias OF INTERSPOUSAL CoRRELATIONS INVOLVING THE CORRELATION 
OR: ‘TRAIT WITH ITSELF 


7 Significant in 


Approach 
=. u onomy x 


Hostility 
>. 
Succorance 


er Status us Striving 
_ 
Traits 


ghee 


Footnote to Table 1 applies this table as well except that in the table 


Permutations Total Direction Direction ‘a 


Hy 


i 


of footnote | to Table 1. MER 


L ‘It was hypothesized that these correlations would be positive. 
_*From ° Table 2. It was hypothesized that these correlations would be negative. _ 


_- 
‘es 
pe 
Kind of Interspousal Co 
0 
on a | 
4 


Significant in hypothesized direction 71 19.40 
— 


1 Because the sign is a one-tailed significance test is ‘used. N=25; dfi=23 
r.os=.34. The chi-square value for the .01 level is probably too high because the value of the expected fe. 
= in the upper cell is less than the usually stated minimum of 5. If the value of 5 were substituted for 7? 4 4 
8 .88, however, the chi-square would still have a value corresponding to p< 001. It may be argued, _ ar 
_ ‘Moreover, that since these correlations are all based on 25 couples or 50 persons, it is incorrect to apply 
the test which involves the assumption that the coefficients | are independent . It is true that the — \ 
z’s exceeds the theoretical value of as might be expected ina 


still exceeds the chance expectation. example, 12 ‘are significant at the 
level, yielding a significant chi-square of 15.116. This chi-square would : still be the 
if we raised the theoretical value in the upper cell from 3.88 to 

Yates’ for has been applied. 


e needs are > complementary —— needs, and it is clear that 


Plans for Table” 4 parallel ‘tests on other sets of ratings, vin, 
presents a of the general theory of _ those derived from a “holistic” interpreta- 
= ied this of the need-interviews, from an analy- 
Although we feel perfectly ore in the case-histories, from an analysis 
the TAT protocols, 


questions its application have arisen in 
the literature. (Cf., e.g. C. J. Burke, “A Brief ence judgments b based ‘upon all all three sources — 
on One-Tailed Tests,” Psychological Bulletin, of information. _ 
$0 (1953), pp. 384-87, and the references cited the 3% 388 correla- direct 


th Since there may be readers who are skeptical _ ‘ 
tions noted in Table 4 ‘Tepresents a aspeciic | imple 


concerning the applicability of the one-tailed test will 


this situation, we show the data below set up sub- hypothesis. Before reporting ig on these 
for the two-tailed test sub-hypotheses, we wish to note the kind 
Coefficientsof 01 Level “specific” sub-variables at the different levels 
Correlation _ of personality tapped by three k kinds of 
of this line of further investigation. 
In hypothesized directi on: _ the ratings of Ktsanes and Ktsanes we have 


Significant 9.70 | found significantly positive correlations be- 


tween husband’ Ss overt succorance and wife’s 


a 
opposite direction: overt nur nurturance, but the reverse 


06 3 
192.06 116 184. lations (husband’s_ overt “nurturance with 
Significant 1. «16 ee 9.70 ( 


wife’s” overt succorance) were non- n-signifi- 


column the expected frequencies are below 
66~p<. 59~p< oot desired minimum. If these values are raised from 
4 5, th sulting chi-square still greatly 


values for two- tailed test: 51; exceeds that needed for 001 
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cant. interest to de- terial for the generating of new 


termine whether or na not this p pattern obtains "refined hypotheses. The descriptive phase 
sign we have. alo consists of (a) the most complete and in- 
“tensive analysis of each subject’s person- 
| + which our materials a nd talents will 
The major purposes this ‘permit. and case- -case analysis of 
” of the personalities 
‘a the spouses. 


SELF AND ‘OTHER IN 
“34 Rate H. 
a University of Calif fornia, Los Angeles 
he has for. several decades been a funda- we chose ‘to secure data ‘as freely struce 
‘mental tenet of sociological role theory ry tured subjects as and to 
© that when an individual forms a i 


of his own in an 


role ‘andthe imputed ‘ “other” role, such students steal 500 dollars together. . Each 
“that one should be predictable from the respondent was then directed to identify 


other. The expectations which an individual himself as the principal actor in the situa- 
has regarding his own behavior are mean- tion, to write general reaction 
ingful against the ‘expectations he “finding himself in such a position. At 


_ garding the behavior of others with whom — - subsequent point he was asked to write 
he will interact. specifically what he e thought would the 


In spite of wide acceptance of this effect of this misdeed upon his re relations 


of. view, there is very little empirical study family, friends, and ‘organizations, 


directed | the event they did not know of the act 
implementing | the viewpoint. _ Paper d the @ nt that the did ‘know. 
Will explore the -self- -role—other- role” rela- and also in the eve y 


with the following objectives in analysis in this paper concerns the 
mind: to produce preliminary ev idence a in which the subject, conceived his 
the relationship between self- and other- toward his friends and the way in 


role conceptions, to identify s some charac- which he conceived his friends’ role ‘tow ward 


teristic self-other-role p pairs, and to identify himself after he had committed the theft. é 


¢ 


aSf some of the ways in which the self- and _ This study is not to be confused with 
other- -roles are related to one another. attempt | to predict behavior. It would 


ne Since o our primary objective was to ‘find indeed be naive to assume the re 


promising ways of conceptualizing th the self- 
other- role relationship rather than t to test 


hypotheses based upon established concepts, same data used in an earlier paper, “Moral Judg-— 
ment: Study in Roles,” American Sociological 
ual Review, 17 (February, 1952), pp. 70-77. The full 
means of the ‘American — Sociological "Sec, questionnaire included a pre-marital sex episode as 
August 1953. well as the theft situation, instructions to view a 
“relevant t others” is preferred to = et friend as having been the principal ol 


more common “significant others” because it avoids __ the situations, and several other questions not re- 

the possibility ol confusion arising from the quite ported here. Answers to particular questions often 

a page or more in length, and 
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-spondents could accurately anticipate their Taste 1, PRELIMINARY or SELF 

own behavior in a novel situation of this Rotts: RELATION ‘FRIENDS 
sort. In a real situation the individual’s 


“field” would be much more complex than Self Roles 


Moral 
i atio 
urthermore, an actua experience of ‘tie drawal nance Passivity ‘Total 
would almost certainly effect some — 
in his self- conception in accordance Impairment 
with the ‘perceived self- role and other- roles. 10 
h __ acceptance 10 
e are assuming, owever, that the Te External 


spondents are faithfully representing the Gi 


conceptions they have ‘of this type of 
fense and its relation to self- “image 19 
a friends. ‘We ‘are further that -role 
conceptions: with which we are dealing are indicated 


a governing element i in the individual’ s ey ‘the 120 subjects, 105 returned question- 
naires were generally usable. Of how- 


to- day law-abiding behavior as s the 


minor friends to include in this tabulation. 


PRELIMINARY ROLE role of pare (P less 01).2 All i in- 


Self-role and other-role were treated sepa- stances in which the respondent stated that 
he expected to be rejected by his friends’ or 


‘relegated permanently to a “second- class” 


From informal examination of the protocols, = 
friendship were included under impairment. 


4 list of attributes: was prepared. For each 


protocol, ‘the presence or of each ithdrawal included those instances 


attribute recorded. As the “recording Which the ‘repondent would withdraw from 
progressed investigator was association with his friends either before 
5° 


7 4 
aware of those attributes which “could not ben after his friends knew « of his offense.* 


(2) “An assumed other-role ac- 
readily” be e identified, a and formed _impres- be 
zardin those attributes: tends to be associated with 
‘self-role of moral maintenance (P less than 


seemed to be attributes in contrast t 05). -Moralistic "acceptance involves an as- 


others which bore “no apparent ‘relation- sumption that one’s friends will still be a: 


tately, but according to s similar ‘procedure. 


list and ‘definitions were revised and the 8 Tests of significance are by chi-square applied 
tabulation begun again. After three such to a fourfold table, following the form of “A” 


: “not A” correlated with “ “a” and “not a.” Two tests §. 
-retabulations, a ty ypology based | on key at- made on each association, one in which the 


tributes, ‘was deve eloped, and after “not indicated” cases were included in the table 
q further revi isions- a series of eleven and one in which they were omitted. Since the 
” 
“roles and nine other- roles was indentified. “not indicated role is associated 
After all protocols had been classified and the m measures of dadinen based on “tables omit- 


certain cross-tabulations | had been ee | ting the “not indicated” responses are reported in 


tively made, the roles were > condensed 
h If-rol d thr th 1 d 4A distinction between whether individuals 
t ree se roles an ree 0 er-ro es, an modified self-role before or only after knowledge — 


a category of “no role indicated. their offense had reached their friends was part 
‘The self- and other- roles in this prelimi- -roles. An 

condensation of roles into “pre-active” and “post- 
nary classification fell together _in pairs, abandoned after it was found to be 
showing the | following relations (Table 1): 
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D OTHE HER IN MORAL | JUDGMENT 


ood in spite of passivity co mbination te 
vanish with introduction new 
(2) a 
or reform his behavior. self-role was which self- and other-role “conceptions were 
ae under moral maintenance if the harmonized. was ; introduced; (3) certain 
respondent confessed and explained to frequent inharmonious- combinations 
friends, “made sp special efforts to demonstrate were _Tevealed; some hints 
to them his improved behavior, or in ‘other 
ways maintained his friendships wile was ‘incomplete were provided. 
“tively” giving» proof to his friends: of his The central finding of this investi- 
good character, his desire to make amends, gation, the three— major self- other pairs, 
and the like. (3) An assumed other role — may be viewed as a case in the interrela- = 
of external indifference tends to be associ-— tion of potentially ‘Thus 


001). instances the subject Samuel Stouffer,” dealing with the inter- 
felt that— his friends would not let his relation of particularistic and | universalistic 
offense affect their relations in a any way norms, 


“(regardless of whether covertly dis- of our ur types may be conceived 2 as 


the personal loyalty norms are conceived 

paramount in the primary group rela- 
REFINED ROLE tionship and the property norms, which 

Having justified our assumption | of ‘the might conflict i in 1 theory, are not ‘conceived as 


correlation between self- and other- roles by 
identifying the two o types ‘of roles inde- fined s irrelevant. In the impairment- 
sought further refinement by withdrawal pattern the property norm rep- 
examining the roles in their characteristic Tesents an absolute condition for | the ‘appli- —- 
‘combinations. All| protocols were divided cability of the personal loyalty norms. 


into five groups, the first three correspond- cases are uniform viewing the friend- 


ing to the three type- combinations « of self- ship norms as having no relevance when 

and other-roles, group four consisting of the societal norm has been violated. _ 
“cases in which one of | the roles moralistic acceptance- maintenance 

“not indicated, ; and group five consisting o “combination is somewhat more complex. 
all cases exceptional to the type- -combina- _ _ The following excerpts will help to clarify 
tions. A « careful restudy of the protocols the interpretations we shall make of this — 


by g groups, in an effort specify the at- - relationship, 


tributes most: characteristic of each ty pe (#126) If it became common ge 

and to judge the | degree” to which the types ould admit it and try to explain the predica- 
are in fact homogeneous, led to several re- ment which caused the behavior. . . . As os 
_ finements (see Table 2). The most general “a know I would try and pay the money back 
findings are as follows : (1) the three type- I would them I beg them 


combinations remained, though the external 


8 In order to guard against the possibility that sex offense situation, , which was 
et this association, the most highly ‘significant of the subjected to a portion of the ‘same analysis. i 
ee three, might have accounted for spurious associa- is in keeping with the prevailing conception that 
Z Bae tions in the other two instances, chi-square was also the sex offense has only private implications. is 
computed using only impairment versus moralistic 7 Samuel A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflict- 
aan: acceptance on one axis and withdrawal versus moral ing Social Norms,” American Sociological Review, — 
De maintenance on the other. With 39 cases, and the 14 (December, 1949), pp. _707- 717; Stouffer and = 
minimum expected cell value in excess of 7, the Jackson Toby, “Role Conflict _ and Personality,” 


‘association was significant below the five per cent American of 56 


or. 
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harmony Preconceived self- and other-role 
conceptions such that the self-role 
_ is consistent with the expecta- 


ty tions which are part of the other-— 


Impairment- 19 Friends will “reject offender or 


seriously lessen intimacy of rela-— 
tions. Offender will voluntarily would try to right selves with friends 
— such relations. before withdrawing. Most would re- 


selves to authorities. 
Moralistic ‘Friends will not reject offender, “Nearly all feel easier to 
‘Maintenance assume that he will right with close friends than’ with ‘distant 
himself in some way to justify friends. 
their continued friendship. Several would try to right selves with 
fender will right self with friends group before story had gotten out. —s ; 
by confession, explanation, right- N Nearly all would either return money - 
the wrong, or compensatory or confess to authorities. 
works. 


fender make no 


relations w with friends. 
‘Selective Varied reactions — from 
friends. But only those reactions 


which harmonize with pre-deter- 

mined self- role are declared to be 


‘Moral Paid fender, but assume that he will identify in the ‘situation (to answer 
right himself to justify continued questionnaire) . 
friendship. Those who reject. the Most would repay ‘money, but would 
offender deserve no -considera- not confess to authorities. 
tion. Offender will right self with — Most feel easier to associate wit 


a friends in some way. close fi friends than with distant friends. 


Passivity. ‘Sensible people would not con- 
g cern selves with incident in any 


"way. Offender would make no 


Adjustive harmony ay nor other-roles pre- 
defined, but will adjust self-role 
to whatever friends expect. 
Moralistic Acceptance Will make whatever efforts Nearly all find easier to associate 
right selves with friends that with close friends than with 


or dose iriends 


friends to ‘Teject if they wish. all would make to se re- 

6 Will accept right of sien either Most withdraw from friends tenta- 

continue friendship or sever tively, waiting for friends to take both s 

relations, and will adjust to each Several ey hard restoring relationships. alert 

according to the expecta - Several try to av oid detection. 

of the other- role. norms 
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2 2 (Continued) 


= -role—Self- role) Criteria 


s self- cole 4) No other-role indicated. Definite 
role, with no indication that 
it ‘is conditional ‘upon any sited 


hdrawal Offender will voluntarily with- ‘Sev onal to identify. Nearly 
from relations friends. all would return money or confess to 


‘Moral will make effort to right Several reluctant to identify. 
salt with friends in some way. 1 


Other-role described but no self- All describe other-role as impairment. 


role indicated. Several to identif 


Self- - and ¢ other-roles pre- re-defined, 
to ex ectations of other- 
Pes Acceptance Al 6 Offender will withdraw while be- _ Most state either that continued a: asso- - 
_ or Indifference with a a. ing fairly sure that friends will _ ciation will hurt their friends, or that > % 


not him or their friends’ kindness would make 
| 


‘them 7 even worse 


Moral Maintenance he will either make no change 
i or take steps to right self with 7 figs 


4 Unclassifiable elsewhere. Expects. “will handle 


4 


understand and let me prove I am still trust- and imposing a upon 
worthy. friends would not turn friends” for the moral character of their 

"against ‘me I am : sure. I would never be close associates, which in turn absolves the 


a Relevance of these ty pes to questions of 


(#117) [Would confess and] things -conflict conflicting norms can only 


_ aright. I doubt if my friends w ould think too 
- much of my intelligence i in such an act. Their di 
2 _ trust wouldn’t »e 1s strong. The only thing Ee 
admirable would be my honest confession, 


clarified in the light of a. distinction 
between . By the manner 
‘in which « our questions are posed we have 


any fool can »pted -_arbitr carily to eliminate role con- 


mistake our friendships (to my close ‘flict. A role consists 0 of these norms which 
i friends) would probably change very little in ¢ are felt to be relev ant to a given status. oh ; 
By role conflict we mean conflicting obli- 
conclude ‘that cognizance is taken occupancy of two statuses. In Stouffer’ 
both sets of norms and a reconciliation is work, for instance, there role conflict: 
effected by making personal loyalty — because the respondent is forced to think 


— norms himself as simultaneously performing 
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longing only to the friendship role and. civil theory which sees the different ways in 


= an inconsiderable fraction 1 of our norms are meshed into a coordinated pair 


‘both ‘the of a a proctor and the role of remote contacts be 


friend. the relevant sections of | our horrified and ostracize me completely, = 
“ questionnaire the respondent’s attention is » 
directed to the single role of friend. ‘The In on one case the primary J 
role is the context within which the gen- nighly critical of norm violations and selective 
ere eralized norms of society are tt translated into the secondary group less so, while in the |: who n0 con 
particular behavioral requirements and case the primary group is viewed | exh 
within | which the various norms must be something of a haven for the norm violator | The f 
assigned a working relationship with one which the secondary group is not. The 
another. suggestion here is toward a revision of the 


quate norm: 


‘The t tendency to equate norms and roles, general assumption that the primary group 

as in speaking of friendship norms as be- is affectively homogeneous, and toward a a ae cg 
or 

i vert to 


norms as belonging only ‘citizen which the primary group is perceived pected. 
role, is ‘misleading. Our data indicate that factor in the way in which different social = F 


= 


the relevance te ‘norms (2) One type between self- 


friendship role. To the great majority the and other-role conceptions, which we shall 


= has violated not only society’s norms call. predetermined harmony because ‘the stories, 


2 tially conflicting norms within a a given role.® classification seemed to be forced, two other 


I’m quite sure that close friends tant and appears in those cases in which 


but also the norms of friendship. The dis subject. has a ready-m picture of 
tinctiveness of the alternative role concep- and his friends’ roles, has been assumed (#36) 
tions” lies in the different ways in which in the investigation to ‘this point. From | 
reconciliation effected between "poten: examination of those instances in w which i=. 
Some further light may be shed on the bases” harmony emerged. In a few 
difference between the impairy rment- -with- 
drawal and the moralistic acceptance- other- with definiteness, but stated ‘that h 
maintenance ‘combinations by a “contrast his. s behavior would | depend upon what his 
in the way viewing” primary group- friends did. ‘This relationship will be 
secondary group differences. Se Several of the called adjustive “harmony since the subject i 
im pairment- withdrawal respondents indi- established no role definitions in 
cated that it would be easier for them to and prepared merely to adjust his own role ; 
with 1 their “acquaintances” than > that of the relevant others. An interest- 
with their close friends. The following ing aspect of this is ; the possibly hi in 
cerpt illustrates ttle &- limited awareness of available self-other role 


(#101) I would probably, out of shame, shy 
my closest friends who I respect ‘group: of these cases that they see “only 


By contrast, most 0 of the moralistic es. we mind the taking of active steps to re- 
establish their moral standing in the ¢,oup. 


J y The number of cases, however, is trivial | 


-expectati 


or (c) te to 
of those 


the frien 
intended 
possible 1 


‘instances, 


third basis of harmony is more impor- 


ty ms. his friends, but defines only one known 


these other- roles. Sas legitimate. ‘His self- fi 
with the 


8 There are some suggestions of conflicting norms 
within the friendship role in spite of the means of role is s then harmonized with what he con- 


reconciliation indicated. Undoubtedly these conflicts to be the legitimate -_other-role and 


a would be heightened in an actual situation. In addi- : 
tion, role conflict would almost certainly be present is able to disregard anticipated 


in a situation. tive” other- her-roles. In - a of pre h 
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= SELF AND OTHER IN onan: JUDGMENT 


mined harmony the: individual ‘relates his If a “person was a close friend 
self-role to the anticipated behavior of mine I imagine she would still be regard- 
~ those who constitute relevant t others to him: a less. I would admire n my friend for wanting 
the present “case, , which we shall “call stick by me but would feel she was jeopard~ 
selective harmony, he further limits those her own position and future and would 


¢ try to avoid her as much ibl aa 


= limited number of “cases and brief 
= _ The following excerpts W will illustrate “this "sponses do not permit a . full analysis of the 


re dynamics of self-role in relation to third- 


(#98) The act would in no way affect my Party expectations, but we} may conclude 
relations. I wouldn’t act. differently toward tentatively that these cases are not neces- 
any of my close friends. . . . Some would re- sarily exceptional to reciprocal role theory. — 
vert to type t toward me but. this is to be ex- 4 P osing a more d difficult problem for inter- 


|. (#115) ‘Well, for one . thing I I would find out (#11) If I were still accepted, as I believe 
who were truly my friends. My friends | would would be, I would still move to 
want to hear my side and then they would locality. . . . . The associations no doubt would 
_ honestly continue being friendly. . . . Those _ be ended for it would be I who would feel 


who just gossiped and guessed and spread ‘guilty so that en would make 
tories, T wouldn’ t worry about. me feel more so. 


aE feel toward ‘me as I would feel toward t them : This illustration serves to point out the op- 
they had done it. between two aspects of the response 


violating the norm in question. There 
a ay ‘roles, or those pairs in is” the shame- e-guilt reaction, “a. sentiment : 
Ww hich the self-role does not correspond to the — — in the violator and part of the role — 
expectations of the other- role, constitute expected ¢ of him by | his friends , and on the 
te crucial cases for reciprocal role theory. other hand there is the e expected behavior, ee. 
They must be anaylzed so as (a) to extend © which, in the cases at hand involves main- “i 
theory to include them, to define relations with the friends. The 
limits within which the theory applies, shame-guilt sentiment is unpleasant feel-— 
or (c) to nullify the theory . The responses ing which enhanced in ‘its 
of those whose self- role is withdrawal, al- anything which focuses | attention on 
though not required by the “other,” afford norm in question or on the general require- 
some h hints for interpretation. ments of the friendship role. 1 Particularly 
ry First, to this stage in the discussion we in the case of the moralistic acceptance role 
have been implicitly assuming that only one the: individual must enter relations which 
category of other-role is operating on the enhance his guilt initially i in order to secure 


questionnaire respondent, namely, that of justification from his friends for a reduc-— 
‘the friend. The questions themselves were tion in guilt. = 


‘intended to restrict attention insofar je may now propose a hypothesis gov- gov- 
possible to this pair of roles. But in some whether: the individual will undergo 


as the following statements illus- the intially unpleasant experience of height- 

trate, respondents were also taking account “ened guilt in order to conform to the ex- 

of ‘the expectations of toward 1 the Pectation of _Temaining in the friendship 
aie ‘relation. Conformity to the expectation to 
remain with the group will take place to 

(9): If I knew this situation ‘had become ‘the degree to which the friendship group is 

‘own I would immediately confess to we felt to have governance over the norm in : 


friends and withdraw from contact 
them. I am almost they would question. Thus if the friendship group is. 


thought: to have the right to forgive | or 


| offer to help me in any way possible and if ; 
they were able to do I accept their exonerate the individual to 


aid but not. their association for I fear it ‘reinstate himself ‘group, thereby 


ex ence a reducti lt. 
harm them. expecting ry experi reduc ion me 
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ich p possible to differentiate such cases ex 
the friendship group is not able legitimately quite impressionistically. 
exonerate or forgive the individual, he Mind 
will be inclined to avoid the g group in spite an oe FAMILY LY ROLES 
he will remain The of bringing some “analysis 
wi in it. This anation may serve assumed self- family roles into the present 
also for most cases in which ‘there i is 


discussion is twofold. First, ‘since our analy- | 
90 
self- role of withdrawal, in of friend roles has suggested that 
which the expectation of the other other is” 


toe of the variability exhibited in our protocols 
ou .. ‘may ‘reflect the different ways: in which 
in speculating | concerning ‘the dis- 


different people view the primary group, 
combinations, we have Pointed the introduction a somewhat different 
to types of conditions limiting | the 


of should ext ur 
applicability of reciprocal role ‘theory to ind ‘group s end cur 


| in this area, Second, ‘it is 
s pecific empirical self-other_ pair rela- 


«Tk ely that some of the non- reciprocal role 
One 
a ation of other roles additional to the sell- _be understandable by comparison with the 


or pairs, and the o other is the ‘general — same individuals’ | ‘role co onceptions ‘in the | 


7 
relevance of the "interpersonal relation in family situation, 


to the norms under consideration.® ¢ different character of the > family as 
ar 


(4) An "explanation has already been 
itely 


are not indicated. Those in which the 


elf-rol drawal roles “and in the increase 

autonomous self-role is mora maintenance harmonious moralistic acceptance-mainte- 
will” be discussed later. Two general com- 


“mance pair | from eight cases with friends to 


ments are ‘in order concerning the entire 33 the famil Table 3 Th 4 
group: . First of all, it is within this te y (see Table 3) special 


personal responsibility for members is 
group and among those exhibiting selective present to a greater “degree in “the family 


harmony that an expressed reluctance than among close friends. 
‘identify in the situation at all is most com- —-‘The character of these relations is further 


In cases this indicated ten cases which were not 
has led to responses classifiable under any of the categories 


while in ‘it seems to reflect previously listed and have been desiguated 
wy be “selidary.” At first glance these looked like 
ought of such & vio ation which may be the harmonious indifference- passivity com- 
associated with unusually internalized moral bination. n. But the frequent emphasis. among 
"sentiments. In the latter instances these” cases on the hurt the offender had 


ity” to formulate 2 any self- role i is under- done his "parents, sions with “other nd 


any conception that the offense was ir- 


relevant to the relationship. However, 
a was no indication of any type of reinstating 
rejecting for either party. The im- 
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a “another city to start life over, the possi- 
bility” of escaping the guilt by such > 


seemed to be that all parties would 


th that a great wrong had been done the 
relationship, but it: was s assumed that all ar- 
“second point to be made is that a P, P 


ber of th ad bt. ties would seek to maintain the relationship. — 
certain num ber of these cases are undoubt- "The key to this later role pa 


edly persons who merely failed through | eh a sense that “maintenance of the 


oversight to fill out all ‘the required infor- femily relationship is obligatory rather 


be 
mation. is voluntary. In the friend ‘relationship when 


shall leave ideration of the ‘the moralistic -acceptance- -maintenance co 


— to a “Tater section of this bination was not known or available ‘the 
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reci 
"bination. In the same circumstances the yeh 
conception of the family relation as obliga- ‘SUMMARY 
rather than voluntary ruled ‘out this 
y From the foregoing ‘exploratory. analy- 
possibility for ten of the respondents, re- of open- ended responses concerning in- | 
‘sulting in the new role combination. terpersonal relations among friends after 


Shifting to an examination of the type major ‘violation of the mores, | 


of relationship between self- and other-roles, -potheses appear plausible. | the situa 
we may begin with the harmonious rela- (1) There are three general ways in | relations. 
_ tions. The predetermined and adjustive pose which a primary group whose membership tured nat 
no particular problem since they revolve | ~ regarded as voluntary can cope with an | definitive 
simply about the degree to which the indi- instance in 1 which a member violates pose mere 
vidual has the situation plotted out “major norm. ‘These general ways 
detail in advance or has merely a hazy effect alternate conceptions of the group’s 
conception of _what to expect. basis responsibility for the enforcement of societal 
for selective” harmony, for asserting that norms and of its responsibility for the 
certain types of friend roles legiti- "persons of its ‘members. 
mate. , requires further exploration. _ The The relationship 


__ family-self-role combinations of the eleven prevail in the absence of complicating fac. 


cases which showed selective harmony ts of harmony a mem- 


r friends provide almost too clear an ex- ber’s conception of how his friends would | = 
planation of the basis for selective ae a him if he violated a norm and -) Inci 


| 


All of ‘the eight who _ supplied sufficient conception of his own role toward his = and 


surance, is 
“Same type of role which they had “hypothetical "situation, harmony will) the money 


be the legitimate 1 role for friends. We range along continuum from clear The injuree 

may conclude that these p people. had learned preconception | of what the self- and other- | 4 criminal 

expect a certain type of role in the will be to a determination to adjust promptly. | 

family and to regard it as the right one. whatever demanded of him. 

Experience had indicated that outside the (4) The following conditions limit. “the bare minim 
family a variety of reactions were be development simple role ‘teciprocities _ by chance, 


expected. The respondents use the family specified above: man, about 
pattern as the standard by which to select | a large 
— the multiple other- roles. For these =! (a) The particular norm must be thought to | Suggestion — 
people the family, but no not the friends, be- “4 be under the governance of the group becom: 
in question, that is, the group must be 


‘Must be cuss it. Imy 
the reference group for the individual, — to exonerate | position, “A 


x The particular: “other”: whose “role is | is taken suc 
this ‘same principle of ‘carry- over of “under consideration must take prece- immediately 
dence in the ‘individual’s attention | about $400, 


— 


the self- from one situation to another, 
additional types: of persons of evenly betw 


several cases inv olving an autonomous self- 
groups who may have expectations re- 
of moral maintenance and garding the norm violation in question. 
_ combinations 0 of of impairment with moral — © Role conceptions for this type of situa 
maintenance or passivity are clarified. In —__ tion must not have been so fully in- 
eight out of twelve of ‘these: cases the from prior interpersonal 


family relationship is one of predeter - as nd | 


= — 
] 
q 
: 
treatment. 
ii 
= a : 
| 
| 
in 
acted exact! 
= 
New York: Harper, 1953, pp. 203-228. 


promptly. Neither “A” nor “B” has | any per- would be. 


7 SELF AND 0’ OTHER IN MORAL JUDGMENT 
role reciprocity posited above, the member of. yourself as having just this, what do 
impose a reciprocity by relating you think your immediate reactions would be? 
conception selectively only Especially, how would you feel? What would at 


? Characterize them fully 
whose roles which harmonize with your emotions be: y 


his anticipated self- “role, immediate actions ‘would you take, if any? 
_ By way of ‘qualification it must be pointed Wy hat changes would be made in your usual be- 
out that this paper is entirely an explora- i oes immediately? What changes would oc 
tory search for profitable formulations of over a longer 

the situational dynamics of self- -other role WY). ... Now, think of several of your more 
relations. The data by their very unstruc- important “present plans for the immediate fu- 
tured nature are not designed to provide ture and for the long- range future. What effects 
definitive tests of relationships. We prc pro- would your participation in the act described 


; merely that the suggestions contained have on these? Which ones would be affected 
pose y and which would not? ‘State rather fully how 


herein 1 be used as as basis for establishing 
categories have been checked onl} y inform- “" to believe that your ‘secret has not and will not | 
ally for reliability, and many quite sug- be revealed to anyone. With this knowledge, 
gestive: and clearly -relev ant of ould the fact that you have committed the act 
the data” have be been disregarded in the described affect any way your relations with 
“treatment. of your present close friends? Would you 


v4 ao 4 feel or act any differently toward any « of your 


close friends than you ¢ did before engaging 
this act? Describe in detail any such changes 
me and a friend, “B, ” have been in an Co in your feelings or actions in association with 
to the property of another person. “A” appears Would the fact that you acted in the 
~ to be liable for the damage and, having no in- Way specified affect in any way your other social © 7 
is likely ‘to be i serious difficulty if life? List each of the various clubs and organ- 


The injured party is further threatening to file : each | Whether | there would be any difference. 


Te money cannot be ‘produced immediately. = izations to which you belong and indicate 
_acriminal complaint against “A” if “not paid Describe in each case what these differences 


sonal or family financial resources bey ond the (M) Now visualize a change in your situation, 


, | bare minimum required for livelihood. Entirely as follows. From some remarks that you ov ial — 


3 by chance, “ ” and “B” ’ discov er that a certain hear between sor some friends of yours, it seems wee - 
. ‘man, about whom ‘they worn nothing else, keeps to you quite probable that several different As a 


7 a a large sum of money hidden in his garage. The people have found out about the happening and - + 


P suggestion to ‘steal ‘this money, made first in that the word is spreading rapidly and widely 


through gossip channels. Soon, you think, all 
it. Impressed by the hopelessness of your friends will know about it and it is even 
position, and decide to go together to that ‘it will reach members of your 
the money. The r money, amounting to $500, family. In the light of this new knowledge, go 
is taken successfully and without detection. “A” back over the last page of questions and re- 


immediately pays off his liability, amounting to answer them. State in detail how your previous — 


t | about $400, and the remaining money is split answers would now be changed. Describe. how 7 
evenly between the two of them. your relations with “friends, with the organiza- 


Sections of the questionnaire u used in this report tions to you g, and of your 
_ (Each paragraph appeared on a separate sheet 
, ( the booklet presented to the subjects). | a do you suppose all these various associates of | 
_ (G) Now picture yourself as ‘ “A.” You have yours would feel toward you? And how do you 
acted in the manner described. ‘Thinking act toward 
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ON PUBLIC OP 


“va AN Dz group m 

J the p primary are ‘studied by the public opinion analyst. exist and 


By 


‘group is important determinant many studies which have confirmed 

NM ot the attitudes of its members. In the principle typically have been « concerned 

recent decades this contention has received | with attitudes which were immediately rele- 

extensive documentation. Thrasher, vant to the manifest goals of the ‘primary 

W hyte have the ‘effect which group. The code of the ‘gang, shared 


opinion a 
of these 
these sit 


"pressures exerted by adolescent gangs’ attitudes of a military unit, the allegiances people nc 
the attitudes of ‘their members. Child and loyalties of a family, all constitute 
and Zorbaugh have investigated sets of attitudes which must be shared | by 
the role which primary group pressures the ‘group members if the group i is to anticipate 


a in producing the attitudinal conilicts which — achieve ‘its goals. It is not surprising ‘that | q with wha 
are ty pical of persons in ‘marginal statuses. primary groups exert effective. Pressures preference 
Stouffer, et al.” found the attitudes _ pressures, 
of American soldiers were greatly influ- when the attitudes | investigation and Mea 
enced by the norms ns of their military units clearly instrumental in determining the vidual is is 
served as primary groups. These and group’s success or survival. But the atti in terms 


principle t 
is the sit 
individual 
‘prefers or 


| imilar studies have established the validity — ‘tudes which are studied by public opinion he anticip 
of Cooley’s— contention that primary “group research are ordinarily far obviously “ing the i l 
pressures” do in fact exert: considerable essential for the maintainance of the ‘group pref 


t 


members. We function smoothly even though the members 


Although this sociological principle hold varying views concerning the control of 
received wide acceptance, it has had little atomic energy, farm price supports, ¢ or any” 


4 influence upon | the at attitudes of group” group. Primary groups and do 
Rate 


upon public o opinion research. In- of a great number of public issues. In fact, lief may 
deed, there is reason to doubt that it is ‘it may be be doubted that any large mee | No group 

tion of primary groups have norms con- be expect 


applicable to the kinds of attitudes which 


attitudes 


cerning ‘such issues or exert overt pressures 
gain “uniformity of. attitude toward tions rega: 
* Condensation of a doctoral dissertation sub- 8 Tt 
mitted at the University of Michigan in 1951. The issues.® | 
riter is indebted to Drs. Daniel Katz, B. is the purpose of paper t to ‘evoked in 
OR Freedman, T. Newcomb and H. Peak for the a theory in which primary group pressures ‘| have little 
assistance they have given in planning and con- _. he to attit des of the of hel 
ducting the studies reported in this paper. wi es een influence a itu is 
>. H. Cooley, Social Organization, New York: ty pe studied by public opinion research. tions. Thu 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912, == = Two empirical studies based on that theory enduring 
Thrasher, The Gang, Chicago: | Univer- will then be reported. of 
“vity of Chicago Press, 1927. 
W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chicago: In the 
Univ ersity of Chicago Press, 1943, «8 It is to be noted that two studies vidual’s ar 
*j, Child, Italian or American, } New H Haven: found that primary group pressur be I d 
fs Yale University Press, 1943. tudes toward such issues both involved populations | alle 
_- SR. E. Park, “Human Migration and the Mar- jn which relevant group norms were present. These attitude Ww 
ginal. Man,” American Journal of Sociology, 33 studies are: _T. M. Newcomb’s Personality and by his pr 
(1928), pp. 881-893. Chenge, New York: Dryden Press, 1943, “perceived 
6H. W. Zorbaugh, ‘The Gold Coast and the and The People’s Choice by P. F. Lazarsfeld et al. 
‘a — Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, The It is ay 


. e A. Stouffer, E. A. Suchman, L. C. DeVi inney, issues in both of these studies had been subjected | 


Star, and R. N. Williams, The to intense and widespread public controversy. | 
4: “Soldier, Vol. 1, Adjustment During Army Life, Newcomb and Lazarsfeld report data suggesting ag 
4 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, pp. that under those conditions many primary groups 
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RIMARY GROUP INFLUENCES ON PUBLIC OPINION” 


lead an an indiv idual to” change his at- 


‘The following theory involves an ‘elab- 


oration on the principle that primary group a “cong ruent with is _attitu e. 


pressures exert effects on the attitudes of such congruence is lacking, however, 
group members. In its “present form this "perceived pressures should d constitute 
principle most ‘clearly applicable to situa 1a. force in the direction of greater conformity 
“tions ‘where group: norms are known to with the perceived norm (toward closer 
exist and where overt signs of pres- of attitude 
sures are accessible observation. Many 
the: ‘situations confronting the public 

opinion 1 analyst” may fail to provide either quently, that pressures may 

of these conditions. In order to deal with succeed in bringing about perfect con- — 
these ‘situations we “shall” ‘postulate that gruence: of attitudes: and perceived norms. 
people not only respond to real and overt But the stronger the perceived pressures, the ee 
pressures toward conformity with | existing — smaller should be the resulting disparity 7 
‘group norms, but ‘that they also respond to. between an individual’s attitude and his 
anticipated pressures toward conformity. perceived norm. an _individual’s | per- 
with what they believe to be the group ceived norm is more ‘ ‘pro” than his own 
preference. In its emphasis on | anticipated © 


attitude, such perceived pressures: sho ould 
pressures, this postulate expresses Cooley’s aa tend to cause him to become more pro in cc 


| and Mead’s 1° contention that the indi- _ attitude. The extent of this change will de- 
pend upon of the perceived 


“vidual is is constantly adjusting his behavior 
in terms of the evaluative r responses which Pressures. Thus, among "perso ns 


whose per- 
he anticipates from other persons. In stress- ceived norms are more pro than their own = 
attitudes, those under strong perceived — 


pressures should develop attitudes” which 


7 group preference, this postulate e expresses the 
principle that the: effective stimulus situation More those persons under 
the situation as it is perceived. tt pressures. The converse of this 
individual believes that his” primary ‘group Statement may be made for F people . 
one attitude over another, this be- Perceived norms are more “con’ nm” than their 
lief may function as a norm even though °° om Se 
group norm exists. The individual may forces which are exerted on attitudes 
be expected to adjust his behavior and by these perceived pressures may or may 4 p 
attitudes in. ‘Tesponse- to anticipated s sanc- not have an appreciable effect on the shape 
a ten poner" ‘of the reality of the nim, the distribution of attitudes held by a 
large population. If the direction and mag- 


If th ttitud hi h i 
nitude of such forces are relatively ré random 


evoked in th the: group, the individual will lati the eff 
have little opportunity. to test the validity in the Popula ion, e effect on 
of his belief: r his anticipation of sanc-— 


- tions. Thus anticipated sanctions may have © 


ing the individual's belief concerning the: 


person’s attitude may be cancelled by | an 
opposite effect on the attitude of another 


on attitudes even en in Thus the distribution « attitudes 
of real norms and ‘sanctions. might be unaffected even though the 
the following discussion th indi- tudes of many individuals: have been af- 
-vidual’s anticipation of group sanctions will if or 
z called his “perceived pressures.” is not random 


attitude which he believes preferred within the Population, their effects on the 


| by his primary y group will be called his attitude of one person will “not 


1948, « erceived celled systematically by their effects. on the 
another, and the distribution of 


et al., 
The | It is apparent t that perceived pressures 


Us 


=~ 


Both The followir ing ‘hypothesis concerning the 
esting 1G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, Chicago: irec ion o perceive M pressures: as 


University of Chicago Press, 1934. ‘derived though a a complex 
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ess which is. ‘described « elsewhere." ‘that attitude. The ability of perceived pres 
individual’s perceiv norm is not con- 
with his attitude, the chances are 


held by a population depends, 
a greater than even that his perceiv 


therefore, upon the e existence within the 
norm deviates from 
rection which is toward the mean attitude 
‘the population. Thus” a person whose gruent. If a population were divided 
own. attitude is more pro than is the mean smaller populations, one consisting “of 
attitude in in the population probably Persons whose attitudes perceived 
a perceived r norm which is Tess pro a2 are congruent, and one consisting of 
than his own attitude. persons whose attitudes and perceived norms 
above hypothesis will be subjected are not congruent, the attitudes of the 
to test later in this” paper, , and may now latter population should be more homoge- 
regarded as only an assumption which neous s than those former. 
"permits a further elaboration of the theory The fact that “perceived ‘pressures can 
which is being developed here. If this as- affect attitudes only those attitudes are 
oy sumption is correct the forces exerted by ‘not congruent it with perceived norms pro- 
4 perceived pressures are by no ‘means ran- vides” the basis for another p proposition, 
domly distributed within a population. Within a category consisting of “persons 
“stead ‘they are distributed a ‘manner who are alike with Tespect to some identi 
“such that they systematically reduce devia- fying” characteristic (such a as age, income, 
tions from the mean attitude in the popula- education, or | organizational affiliation), ‘the 


tion. They should have th the of attitudes of those persons for whom atti- 


the population than the 
of influence which will be exerted by ‘per- attitudes those for whom congruence 
ceived ed pressures” ‘should > vary with the ex exists. . Thus sample o of Republicans 
“strength of ‘those pressures. Therefore the is drawn from population, it ‘is to be 

degree attitudinal homogeneity which ‘predicted that those Republicans whose 
such presures will create within ‘popula- attitudes (toward a specific issue) are not 
tion should also \ vary with the strength of congruent with their perceived norms will 
those pressures. large population were tend occupy positions | on the “attitude 
_ divided into’ smaller” populations in continuum which are closer to the 


sons under strong perceived pressures “and by other Republicans. re 


& other consisted of persons under weaker ae The 1 remainder of this paper will report || 
perceived pressures, the former should be two ‘studies: which have 


been based on the 
-more homogeneous than the latter, foregoing theory. Each of these stuies 
It is desirable to note a has investigated people’s attitudes toward 
“limits the applicability of the above ‘state- the business concentration or “big busi- 
ments of theory. Even very strong per- issue. This i issue was selected 
ceived “pressures will fail to change it is one which, a at the time the 4 
individual's attitude | if his attitude “is ale gathered, was not being subjected to in 
‘ready congruent with his perceived n norm. tense widespread public 
factors other than perceived Pressures Consequently it believed that rela-— 
have combined to produce attitude tively few primary groups would have eal 
which is congruent, or almost congruent, norms concerning this issue and that ‘overt 


ld be at a 


with the perceived ‘norm, perceived primary “group | pressures 


‘Pressures can very little change in minimum. 
D. Some ome Effects of Perceived Pri- 
mary Group Pressures on Attitudes toward a 
Jational Issue. Unpublished doctoral 
responded to a 


srupy I 


Two o hundred and | seventy-eight 


“questionnaire. Sixty-seven” 


sures” to increase the homogeneity of the 


his attitude in a di- population of m many persons for whom at- The ! 
titudes and perceived norms are not 
into a 


‘ing their 


were vis 
eight we 
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a these persons were would feel 
chanics, and janitors who were visited dur- about it if you were to’ “disagree with them 


their lunch hours. Twenty-ei ht ersons business? 
ing ..-Most of them wouldn’ like it at all. 


..Most of them would ‘prefer that I 
t disagree, but it wouldn’t matter much. 


wouldn’t ‘matter at all to most of 
ing extension classes conducted by the 


University of Michigan in the city of De- 4 


‘eight were farmers at a Grange meeting. 
_ Eighty-nine persons were students in even- 


iz 
troit. Fifty- -six residents of a small rural quantifying responses to these tn 


and resort town responded to items, responses were assigned values 


naire by mail. ranging from 1 (for the “wouldn’t matter 
first item, of the questionnaire called at all” answers) to = (for the “wouldn’t 
for a_self- -rating on attitude toward dike it” at all” answers). ‘The numerical 
business. The respondent was asked to values" of the alternatives | ‘checked the 
place a check mark ‘in one of the e twelve Respondent were then summed to provide 
squares included in a row of squares. At an index of the strength of perceived pres- 


‘| one end the row was the caption: sure he felt toward conformity with the 
business should have much Power perceived. norm of this primary group. 
than it has now.” ” At the ‘other end was _ Of the 278 subjects used in this study, — 
the caption: “Big business should have 183 held attitudes ‘toward big 
much less power than it has now. In which ‘were not congruent with their per- 
quantifying _ responses to this item the ceived norms (i.e., their answers to ques- 
squares were numbered serially from 1 (rep- tions and two were” not. identical). 
resenting the largest desired ‘decrease in These 183 persons were assigned to either 
big business power) to 12. The number for category consisting of persons under 
square which the individual checked strong perceived pressures or category 
taken as score, consisting persons under w weak per- 
‘The’ ’s “ten closest friends” ceived pressures. Those scoring 4 ‘or above 
chosen to ‘a primary group 9, on the index of perceived 
it this research. In order to determine the — placed in the strong perceived pressures cate- 
| individual’s view of the preferred attitude — ‘gory; those scoring 3 or below were placed in ~ 4 
of this primary group (ie €., , his perceived weak perceived pr pressures s category. The 
norm), the e second item onthe question- stion- mean discrepancy between the attitudes and — 
naire asked: perceived norms of the 96 persons in the 


Now, imagine that your 10 
als answered the question you answered found to’ to be 1. 72. The corresponding me mean 


by putting a check mark in one of the squares. ix discrepancy for the 87 weak pressures | sub-_ > La 
Put a check mark in the square you think jects was 2. 80. The difference between ‘these “a 
would get the most check marks. two is This nding is 


the same fashion ‘as were the answers to 


the first question. which were more big business than 
Two ‘tem designed were the their own attitudes. The theory would 
provide an index of the s "predict that the attitudes of such “persons 
will be more pro ‘if they ; are under strong. 


all of your r 10 ¢ closest friends ‘Perceived if are under 


pressures had a mean attitude sc ore 


of 3.00. (High scores are pro big business. a 
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"attitudes and perceived norms were not 
_ congruent produced a distribution of scores 

Ejighty- -eight persons had perceived norms” which had a standard deviation of ; 2.22. 
which were ‘more big g business han The distribution of scores “received by the 

“were their own at attitudes. ‘Forty- nine of persons whose attitudes” and perceived. 

these persons were under : strong perceiv ved norms were congruent had a standard 

pressure s. They obtained a ‘mean attitude viation of 2 iferenc 

. of 6.00. The 39 persons under weak at t the 001 level by F test. The means of 

ived ‘pressures obtained a si score the scores received by these two categories 

of 6. 56. The “difference between these of not significantly diffe different, 
means is significant at the .20 level by t 

test. ‘The e probability o of ge getting ; a differ-_ STUDY 

tion is less than 10. Although aspects of ‘the theory with data provided by 

clusive, the | difference between means is, national sample of persons. Tt was in 
‘great permit moderate con-— ‘tended to serve as a supplement to the 

The author into the 

interview schedule used in national s sur- 

of opin ion concerning the big business 


difference between these means is 


at the .02 level by t test. 


} 


deviate. from his attitude in the direction 
Ww 


hich is toward the mean attitude in the 
population than to deviate in the _ opposite 


direction. Examination of the shows 


"randomly selected portion of a national 


hititw of ob 1: “~ sample, were asked whether ‘their 1 10 closest 
a ility oI taining a percentage xe “this large probably agree rather well 


on. 50 is less with one another concerning the big busi- 
ness issue. Those who indicated tl that their 10 


The above theory has P proposed that per- closest friends would ‘agree were then asked 
t they agreed with 


should have the effect of 
making: _more he homogeneous. issue. 


whether « or no 


greater the “degree of homogeneity ‘which 


See “Big. ‘Business from | the Viewpx point “of the 
result Analysia of data” ‘shows Public,” Survey Research Center Publication, 1951, 


for a more complete description of the sampling — 
and _ interviewing techniques used in this survey. 


_ pressures had a standard deviation of 1.71. 

In the case of persons s under weak pres- 
q sures the standard devi iation w was 2.72. 
difference between these is significant 

the: O01 level by F test. The means of of people. One card carried the title: “Your Ten 


lst 
tr ibutions | are ‘not “significantly Closest Friends. Other cards carried the tit 
two distr Rich People; Republicans; White Collar 


different. These findings ee Poorer People; People ' Who Run Big Businesses; © 
the theory. Members of Labor Unions; People Who Run Small 


Another from the theory | leads Businesses ; People W ho Run Labor Unions; and 
atio agp he 

3 the following prediction: a distribution — Skilled Workers. The interviewer called t e | 


the scores of ‘persons whose spondent” s attention to each card 


for permission to insert into inter- 
view schedule, 
18Each respondent was handed ‘eleven cards, 


each of which bore the title of a group or category 


“Would you say that .............. mostly feel 
norms 


‘the 


attitude scores persons for whom 


gruence does exist. ‘The 185 


groups 
to in essential ‘secement) would f 


.80. This difference is significant 


| according 


writer is indebted to B. Fisher and S. Withey_ 
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PRIMARY GROU 


to these questions provided rated the respondent’s 
| basis on which respondents were assigned a 5- -point rating scale. 
either toa category consisting of persons Through a Process of linear transforma- 
whose a attitudes and perceived norms were tion summation n the s obtained 
congruent | or to a category consisting of on these two ¢ criteria were ¢ combined | to 
persons whose attitudes perceived yield an index of attitude toward big busi- 
norms were not congruent. Into” the former ness. . Because the analysts’ ratings were 
placed the 161 persons who based on many more bits of information 
ries | did not report disagreement with the atti- than were the scores obtained by the rank- 
of their 10 closest friends. Into the ing technique, the former were arbitrarily 
other category placed the 129 given fifty per cent more weight in deter- 
sons who did report such disagreement.1* mining the composite scores. 
respondents’ attitudes ‘to- theory would predict a larger stand- 
ward big business “was obtained as follows. deviation for a distribution of the 


a 


“respondent was handed five cards scores received by persons whose attitudes 
Dening the titles: State Governments; ; Big and perceived — norms are congruent than 
Businesses; Labor ‘Unions; The Nation Would be predicted for a distribution of the 
Government: and Businesses that are N Jot ‘scones received by oft The data 
i He was first asked | to rank the cards confirm this prediction. The standard de- 
Wiation of the scores received by persons in 


to the amount power he the first category was 5.8 whereas that 


“thought the designated institutions exercise the second category ¥ was s 4. 3. The difference 


the American scene. Next he was asked b 
to rank the institutions | in a way which “— level by F test. (The means of the scores 


would indicate the: relative “amounts of “received by persons in these two categories 
power he wished them to have. The differ- are not ‘significantly different.) This 


ence between the rank p positions given 1 to tained difference between standard devia- 

big | business on these two orderings pro- tions is not attributable to differences be- 


viding one criterion of the respondent’s tween the socio-economic statuses, class 


"Another criterion was a rating made persons ‘in these. two categories. The two 


‘the content analysts after they had read not differ significantly from 
the ‘amewers to 22 other questions concern- one another with respect to the distribution 


- ing the relative merits of big and small “| any of these three variables." 


businesses. ~The analysts made a count of 


=> 


number of favorable | and of unfavor- 


able references to big businesses and t id the 


tudes of those persons whose perceived 


norms and attitudes are congruent will 
the same way you feel about big t business?” “Which ar 


groups would pecbebly with the differ systematically from the attitudes of 


way you feel about big business?” _ persons for whom such congruence does 
_ i4Ninety-two per cent of these persons indi- not exist. More precisely, it was predicted — 
tated that their 10 closest friends would Geagres that the attitudes of persons for whom 


a 

spondent was in disagreement with at least some 
i of his 10 closest friends. These answers do not neces- approximate the mean -attitu e in the sam- rah’ 


Small ‘sarily indicate a gap between the respondent’s own pile. As a test of th this prediction each of the - 

; and | ‘ttitude and the attitude he perceives to be most "respondents who said he would agree with 

re- widely preferred by his 10 closest friends. However, the views of ten "specified groups was a! as- 


asked, in the first study it was found that 87 per cent of — % 
y feel | ill persons who reported disagreement among their sig gned two categories as above. 
ey | 10 clos 
| they | est friends also | attributed a modal attitude re 
g ob- ussion of the mathematical steps. 
he re- | in obtaining the composite attitude scores 


see I. D. Steiner, ibid. Saad te 
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t all 

persons who said they agreed with the Re- consistent with the: has been 

publican view of big business and whose dev veloped above. the 
attitudes were” not 


congruent. Into” a parallel category were SUMMARY 
placed” all persons who said they agreed 
the Republican view and whose per-- widely” accepted sociological principle 
ceived norms and attitudes were congruent. Maintains that an individual’s attitudes are 
means of the attitude scores received influenced by the conformity _ pressure 
by persons in these two 0 categories — — | exerted on him by his primary groups. In 


compared. Table 1 presents the data its present fo form this principle is ‘most ost Clearly 


for ten such comparisions. to 


situations “where well de- 
Nice ‘is to be noted | that means of ‘the veloped group norms: exist and where overt. strer 


scores received by persons. whose attitudes "pressures are exerted to enforce those 1 norms. | ay the d 


1. Mean Scores oF PERSONS | Saw Eacu or Ten Groups Woutp AGREE WITH 


te Respondents who reported Respondents who did not 


Gisagreement with their report disagreement with 


People who run labor unions 
Skilled workers 
Democrats 


People who run small businesses" 


*The mean for the entire is 18. 66. 
“are not congruent ‘their The “theory “presented in this 
norms range only between 17.36 and 19.69. involved an elaboration of ‘the al bove =e) 
“(Low scores are pro big business.) Regard- ciple» with the aim of e xtending its 
—_ to other situations. individual 
agreement, their "mean "score ‘closely ap- It has been postulated that perceived | “mands; 
proximates the mean score for the entire "pressures toward conformity with per individual 
which is 18.66. ceived norm influence attitudes tional ob 
In the case of ‘respondents whose per- much the ‘same manner as do the overt ously, th 


ceiv ed norms and attitudes were congruent, sanctions which enforce conformity with 


the data assume a a different pattern. In 9 n norms. A ‘numl ver of p predictions | 


of cases concerning g the effects of such per- 
e mean for the entire sample an 
ceived pressures on the attitudes of indi- 
category. the differences between 
these pairs of mean scores tend not to be © 


the orgat 


viduals and on the distribution of attitudes ; 

within a population. Two empirical studies The m 

sistent a forthcomi 

__-vidually, a a collective test based on the those predictions. Because | wi 

direction differences does indicate these studies employed correlational designs Bak 


statistical “significance. The probability of they cannot be said to have provided Managemen 


- getting nine out of ten differences | ‘in the of the causal connections which are postu 
edicted direct less than .01. lated by the theory. Nevertheless, the 
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‘con- 
data provides presum mptive. ‘evidence sistent with Angell’ het societal 

the validity of the theory, agreement with respect to important ir inte- 
It is ‘tentatively concluded that perceived grating attitudes may be encouraged 

primary group pressures can have consider-_ “through the creation of strong 


"reason to 


‘sanctions are operating. It is s 


the net effect of these percei 
is to increase the attitudes 
ithin population, and ‘that t he greater 
with é 
| q “integration of sociological and public 


strength of these pressures, the greater — 
s the ‘degree ¢ of homogeneity which “they °P 


create. This conclusion is in harmony 17 See, R. Redfield, ‘The Folk Cule 
with Redfield’s observation | that communi- , = of Yucatan, Chicago: o: University of of Chicago 
‘ties. which primary group bonds" are . Angell, The Integration of American 
strong tend to be heeeaiencerd Society, At Ann Arbor: Overbeck Co., 1947. 


a4 THE FUSION” OF AN INDIVIDUAL THE 


Yale. Labor and Management Center 


THE ‘purpose of this article is to report operation of the t calls 
A some of the results of a research process. 
project aimed understanding the The present paper is a study of the 
variables that o operate to. ‘make an indi-_ degree to which the personalizing process 


| vidual feel fused (cohesive) with the or- finds expression in a business « organization. 


4 ganization i in which he works. Bakke points ‘It i is based on the hypothesis that the 
out that | problems | of fusion arise “because “degree to which any individual is fused 


the organization to make with the organization is a a | function of the 


mands; that is, to make an agent ‘finds “expression. Thus, it is “reasonable to 
individual for the realization | of organiza- assume that the greater the expression of 
tional | objectives, and because -simultane- “the personalizing process, the greater the 
ously, , the tries to seek self-— perceived fusion of the individual with the 
expression ‘that is, to make an agency organization, 
; of the organization for the realization of _ In quantitative terms, the individual’ a 
personal objectives.” Bakke calls the former perceived degree a 


the socializing process and the latter ganization will be:: 


personalizin g process. ‘The simultaneous 


2 * The material in this article is abstracted from § ‘Ina subsequent paper we oo ‘to deal wv ith 


forthcoming publication by the author tentativ ely the scoring of the organizational factors of the 


entitled, Studies in Organizational Dynamics. The socializing process. 
author wishes to express gratitude to Professor | The scales described in this pa paper admit only 
_E. W. Bakke, Director of the Yale Labor and — to ordinal properties. Thus, the numbers 0, 1, 2, and | 
_ Management Center. Many of the theoretical no- 3 are to mean nothing more than 1 is larger ‘than | 
tions in this paper have grown * 2 is larger than 1, 3 is larger than 2. ~The zero 
point is as point where the 
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extremely high pot potency. The high poteacy 
2 we can infer that he perceives) no 


expression his personality require- 


zero when “that reports (or 


; oni minimal when the individu 
is obtaining some personality expres- 
sion, but that it is not adequate; 
adequate when the individual reports 


when the individual “reports” the interview not designed tap directly 


that he is obtaining all the personality 
expression that he desires. in 

preliminary 


individual’ Ss fusion score are as follows: 


list all the factors 

- that the individual reported he desired to 

express. Personality factors, in 

oo by the individual or any desire on the 


To the right of each Personality Factor 
eported or inferred De- "2 ‘it is necessary to differentiate between op- 


(PF), list the repor 
= gree of Expression (DE). 


more three times for 
different questions, it labeled _EHPF. 
this In the scoring each HPF is given ‘a weight 
paper, are defined as any desire expressed of 2 2, and each EHP F, a weight of 4 a. 


part of the individual inferred by the 


— 


factors “represented by the letters 


“the extremely high ones by 


Iette EHPF. If th ts 
al reports that Bad the person repor s the 


or as being more important than the 
others, but not the most important, it 
called HPF. Also, if the factors are spon- 


in connection with “different questions in 
for personality factors, it is listed as HPF. 


The EHPF * are obtained looking» 
‘the answers to the question, “OF all the | 


discussing ‘the problems of ‘validity, 


 erational validity and predictive va validity 


(3) Total all the DE scores. os an ane a Operational v: validity is obtained by answer- 
(4) Multiply total “number PF’s” ing the question, the personalizing 


pression score any factor can receive. 
the sum of the DE : Scores the 


by three, the maximum possible ex- 


The 

ging 


from ro to one. ‘Tf A has a score of .60 


B has a score > of all we say 


“not say that “score twice as high 


scores measure what they purport to meas- 
ure?” redictive Vv alidity i is obtained by 
pores 
answering the question, 
people’s future behavior with the score 
int research?” 


“whether ‘the ‘that v we e rep- 
resent in the personalizing process are | 


‘eapétonee we assign to the m is the degree 4 
of importance that he assigns to them. 


of 
‘respectiv 
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personali 
operation 


ing 
sample 
‘mitted 


ments of 
The rest 
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Predict 
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i per cent. 
4 
The be 
“tive to tl 


| af ter exa 


o! 
point at 


the basis 


a, that each individual places on lidity in terms of ‘the number of PF’s is 


“To date this formula only takes into ac- ‘Since in over 90 per cent of “the cases the 
count the number of personality f factors. personality factors are obtained directly 
_ Another consideration is the degree of im- from the responden t, the operational 

organizat 


fi 
these factors. Some PF factors: may ‘be high. Validity tests are required for the | following 


‘more important “than others. Lewin’s con- degree of potency importance, however. 


cept “of “potency” is used here to denote For this purpose, a random sample o} bl: 


the psycholo gical impor ortance of an given 
personality factor to t e in ividua the distinction between operational 


The following procedure is used in order — predictive validity, the writer is indebted to Fred 


to take into account the effects of potency. and others, “Sociometric Choral and q not the 


An analvsis of the data indicates that jn- Organizational Effectiveness: A Multi-Relational Interviews 
: dips Approach,” Report No. 4, Human Relations Re- 


personality factors (PF) search Group, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
ome that hav Univ ersity of California at Los Angeles, 1953 
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| ted to two judges, with 
the project, who were asked to make judg- “the “other hand, people 


ments where the sample was less than. 
per « This is left a a total of 
ne 


the mode in the Thus, 63; 42; 65; 15; and 48. All these 


we would not ad able to be 
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data was given to o two disinterested but latter from remaining in a frustrating 
trained observers. Neither had ever seen 
the d data before. They were asked to infer — (2) Manifest symptoms of apathy and. disin- 


x ) the p potency of each factor. The agreement > ie The individual may take’ “out 


of the possible attractiveness the 
“between ‘them was .81, and the agreement 


al organization might have for him. He 
each with ‘the author was .79 ar and .88, manifest characteristics of apathy, 


a The second ‘issue o of operational validity He may, for example, show little inter- 
is whether these scales measure ecuately est in his work, set his work goals very 
"degree of expression of each of the low, complain if anyone attempts to 
‘operational §validi ty y of inferences regard-— (3) Express fear of leaving and insecurity 
the: degree of expression, a ‘random at the ‘prospect of 
"sample of 25 inferred DE scores was sub- situations 4 
le with 
ments of the degree of actual ex expression. _ personalizing scores (above 70) would not 


results showed high agreement, with» be expected to leave the organization. If 
indexes of 90 and 92, they are observed to leave, the new possi 
Predictive “validity refers. “bility may be perceived as providing op- 
predict behavior other than that which is Portunities for more complete in the 2 
directly measured (or described) by our person’s to another 
instruments. One possible test of the pre- °'anization. 


dictive validity is to see if the scores allow _ Similarly, individuals high personal- 
us to predict who will an and who will not izing | who leave should either 
leave the organization. iia doing so _because of factors not related to 

During the period fusion with the organization, or 


37 employees left the organization . Sixteen Cate their fusion, for some r reason, Is not 
these came into the organization after the best interests of the organization. 


& the research was begun ai and t 1 thus were not Individuals with high personalizing scores 
on ‘the original list t of respondents. Nine Who leave for other 1 


of the remaining 21 were missed in - depart- x ‘should experi 


tal of 12° RESULTS 


considered. __ Eight ‘of the twelve pe people who ‘left have 
basis. of a low score was made the following personalizing scores: $1; 30; 


remaining four left for reasons not 
"point at score 70 was ing On their ‘score in the 
the basis of this, it was predicted that pe - a - 5 


‘sons with low personalizing ¢ expression 


Scores (i.e., below 70) would leave 
_ organization, or if not, would do one of the 


. The former arises from Pregnant (78) 


ri to personality expression; the 


The question is always present as to whether W 
or not the were truthful during 
5 Both ¢ and d who have relativ 


prove that the were truthful; if sonalizing scores (77, 78) voluntarily 
about the possibility of returning to the o organiza-— 
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to remain in the organization. An analysis dislikes it and is active ively looking for new 


(score expressed the most w work, but is still uncertain about leavi ing, 
- bitter sentiments about the organization = * He does not know if any other opportunity 
corded in department. Although will: be better. This person is a recent addi. 
person expressed an unusually tion to the « department and is past the train- at 
gree of conflict and tension, he remained be- — vowed 


Tasre 1, Proportion oF PERSONALITY Factors REQUIRING EXPRESSION, DEPARTMENT A 


— 
‘Variety J 3. on 


Easy Work 

Detail 

Industry u. 

-Mechanicalness wo: 2 ef 


a 

Self- Responsibility—wants to be own b receive a minimum of of supervision, to be 

_ Passivity—prefers to receive directions from others. 

Isolation—wants to work independently from other employees. 
ia 


Security—wishes a fairly constant, predictable position as regards his job, | his wah, and his future, 
Community Wages—desires a wage equal to the community average for ‘Comparable work. 

Directivity—wants to initiate action for others. a. aid 

_ Sociability—prefers constantly interacting w with customers. Ay. 

Easy Work—wants easy, non-challenging work. a 

Detail—prefers many items in his workflow activ ities. : 

Industry—wants more work than he can do. - 


list 
pred 
based 1 up 


of old age of retire- these per 
Person B (score 64) admitted disliking leave because he is too old and is 


working: in the department, and at for retirement. Person G ha as been an em f th 


actively looking for new -employ- ployee for ov over 30 years. 4 
Person C (score 09) and Person D (score - leave. Interviewer notes that it is doubtful 
ae both trainees and are having ‘diffi- ia _ whether she will leave. He infers the person q ate congr 
culty on the job. C expects | to return to old ae passive and fears the of looking ments of | 


job if present situation remains the same. 


Person E (score 17) is a relative Person I (score 65) does t plan | to leave 
comer to the organization. He He states that he although she she high feelings 
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_ Challenge—likes to be constantly overcoming new barriers and achieving new goals. _ os 4 
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about the and the situation where “they are “isolated, work 


general. be under conditions| of self- -responsibility, are 
cog J (score 0) expresses the ‘greatest passive, continually in contact with 
amount of conflict and tension reported customers. These organizational require- 


erson interviewed. She is a trainee 
pe a ‘ments are congruent with the top-ranking 


‘= trying» to learn to operate a bookkeeping lity 
‘machine. Amidst crying and swearing, she personality actors mentione = ove 


to leave unless “things get better.” Table 1). he only major organizational 
requirement opposed to a personality fac 


A 
score over 70 has left, 0 or, as far as is. level substantially, below the ‘community 


known at the moment, is planning to. leave average. ‘The he employees complain about 


the organization. On the basis of these data, this policy and criticize it strongly. How- 


‘Finally, 7 no individual with a personalizing toy is the policy of maintaining wages 


tio on should _ observed against “undue DEPARTMENT A 
‘optimism until further research is carried Number of Per Cent of 
out with larger samples, in different organ- ‘Score Employees 


EXAMPLES OF PERSONALITY FACTORS 


‘The 1 research revealed interesting charac- 
= 
teristics of personality factors” 
by employees. ~The data 


ate 
of “two. dillevent. trends. ia 10 


a banking organization located | in a Middle ters. 
because they are able to work ina 
In Table 1 twenty employees 1 report only situation scores are are still 
sixteen personality factors. People do n not high” h in spite of wages » there is | no — 


‘report numerous or infinite factors as might — to expect mass exits or any other type of 
be supposed, most factors do ‘not have "mass resistance. ‘Union officials who have 


xtremely high | potencies; very few are de- tried to organize the employees have re- 
cribed as having extremely high potency. ! 


The above factors on various levels In ‘Department , the expectations o of 
generality. a “clinical” (pas- the employ ees are not as congruent with 
ivity, isolation) ; others are more ‘related their personality requirements. The 
io what psychologists call “abilities’ (me- flow requirements of this department 
Although it ‘may seem non- such” that people are continually working 
igorous | to include these factors under the on highly mechanized accounting machines. 
same list, it must still be kept in mind that They never meet the public nor are = 
“predictive va alidity of the scores are supposed to interact with each other. 
“based personality factors listed in Depart- 


In Table 2 we see how much expression ment A reappear in Department B with 

personality factors are finding in the two additions. In Department B there 
“work situation, examination of two factors called ‘ “informal activities” 
Scores in Table 2 shows that 75. per ‘group "belongingness” which “appear for 
of the employees have high fusion scores the first time. These activities a are ranked 
fF (above 60). This ——— that the or- 1 and 2 respectively by the employees. 
] ganizational ‘demands in this department The informal activities include such 
7 are congruent with the require- shouting and and 
 Inents of the employees. groups, v while: informal 


ecause of the: formal and informal The in Department A are representative 


‘Sanizational activities this | department, of all remaining departments in the organization 


the employees are require ed to work in a 
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are antagonistic to the formal de- ‘The he are — of 
mands of the organization. ~The “group be- formal activities and continually try. to 
longingness” refers to the many informal curb them. However, if the above results 
_ sub-groups that exist in the department, valid, they m may ‘indicate that the 
providing ‘the employees \ with frequent con- _ tagonistic informal activities are the execu. 
tact with each other. tives’ best friend in their attempt to make | 
4 
Another major difference is the | degree the employees become 
factors. In Department A, the majority of 
fi factors are shown to have only regular 
7 potency, but in Department B, the majority 
factors have high” and “extremely high 
Potency. is especia! ly true for such | 


factors as ‘ ‘self-responsibility ” “easy work 


“Snformal group activities, and “ group be- 89-80 8 | 
-longingness.” W e may ‘suppose this high” 7 10 . 


potency to be due to two sets of factors. 69-60 +e tors,” f 
First is ‘the fact that the employees would be infe 
obtain little “personality ‘expression 49-40 = 
the formal activities. This leads them to =... paper i 

create informal activities to make up Chapin | 


these informal antagonistic activities n ‘may 
ees to veremphasize need for group belongingness does 


ements are ‘congruent with the organiza- 
demands , thereby "permitting 
the necessity individual “fusion, the employees hardly 


the are younger as a group. quir 

In most cases, this their first job and 

thus their first experience of 

‘to suppress their many learned abilities and €V er mention the need to belong to an a 


initiative in the work situation. form al group in their work situation. In 
In Table 3 are presented the fusion fact, over 90 per cent state that they have (April, 19: 


of the employ ees in 1 Department B. ‘no close friends in the organization, al- Des 
darper, 1 
interesting ‘point, it would appear, is majority of them: 

that in spite of the incongruence between ee er "for ten years or more. In Depart- | Tieved to | 
personality requirements of the em- ment B, where the organizational demands which, hov 


-ployees and the formal demands of the are antagonistic to the individuals’ per- ent questio 


sonality requirements, the need for. group Association 
organization, a group the employ ees y req 2  dilogical 


exhibit high fusion ‘Scores. The distribution belongingness: ‘great. In “group, om 

similar to Department A. The 2 85 per cent of the employees | have Modern Co 

crucial difference, however, is that the “close fi fri iends with some of their r fellow em- Press, 1941, 

a ployees’ fusion i in Department B B is based ployees , even though the 1 majority of 

the informal activities, not pon the them: have been working together for less 
activities formally defined by the organiza- than one year, = 
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social “behavior | seem the 


A to the of 


as or ‘social -organiza- 


zi 
tion, Howev er, the search for objective, 


“reliable, behav ioral | indicators or ‘reflec-_ 


be inferred with» some confidence, 


one. The research reported ‘in this 


paper investigates the _usefulness of the 


Social Participation (SP) schedule 


one such indicator. 


The two elated. hypotheses ‘to be , 


can 


(1) The SP schedule, supplemented by cer- 
“standard’ sociological informa- 


tain ‘ 
tion, yields data providing an objective 

basis for inferences regarding patterns 
of leadership in voluntary organizations 

small American city; and 

2. Chapin, ‘ “Social Participation and Social 
{| Intelligence,” American Sociological Review, 

(April, 1939), pp. 157-166; F. S. Chapin, 

' mental Designs in Sociological Research, New York: 
The of view of this is be- 
le all of 
3 are addressed to differ- 
ent questions: Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary 
Associations of Urban Dwellers,” American So- 
7 Gological Review, 11 (1946), pp. 686-698; W. L. 
Warner and Paul Ss. Lunt, The Social ‘Life of a 
5 _ Modern Community, , New Haven: Yale Univ ersity — 
Press, 1941, especially chapter 16; James E. White, 
“Theory and Method for Research in Community 
Leadership,” American Sociological Review, 15 
— (1950), pp. 50-60; Walter T. Martin, “A Con- 
_ sideration of Differences in the Extent and Loca- 


Rural-Urban Fringe Residents,” A merican So- 
Gological Review, 17 (1952), p pp. 687-694; Robin 

M. Williams, Jr, American Society, New York: 

Knopf, 1951, especially chapter 12; F. A. Bushee, — 
“Social Organizations in a Small City,” American 


Journal of Sociology, LI (1945), pp. 217-226; 


a 


‘The 


tors,” from which “such abstractions may 


tert 


tion of the Formal» Associational Activities 


to. to intensi 


. Anderson, “The Family and Individual — Williams’ conclusion about American society that 
Social Participation,” American Sociological Review, “Large-scale centralized formal organizations oc- 


patterns constitute an integral part 
the power ‘structure or influence system 
of the social organization of the com- _- 

munity studied.* 

potential scientific significance o 

ane favoring the hypotheses lies in the 

implications about the nature of the social 


organization of other similar communities. 


= 


stitute evidence’ toward acceptance 2 of the 
above hypotheses. One set of answers is: 


(1), The magnitude of a _ of person’ ’s SP il 


or ~ should be associa ated with whether or not 
he is regarded as a “community leader” 
in terms of some independent criterion ; 
(2) If, through time, a person’s position in 
a structure changes, as judged by some 
‘tions) should reflect 
rn (3) To be considered an aspect of the com- 


munity’s social organization, leader- 
terns should through time—both 


a 


viduals who fill various positions in the Ms 
posited structure at a given point 
— 
The participation patterns of those 
garded as. community “leaders : should be 


interrelated to a degree and in a 
which suggests the the 


During W War Il a 
of about 10 


000 population was subjected 


study by a number of 


an This may be regarded as ; the local correlate of 


Me 


8 (1943), pp. 420-424; William G. Mather, “In- om a very significant and increasingly strategic 


come and Social Participation,” American Socio 


al Review, 6 6 (1941), pp. = | 


in the total social structure. R. 
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the com mmunity, were picked 


“ue include: a history « of connie Six y 


and « demographic s stability; 4 


the 


searchers as, , and “apparently self- conception 
It seems likely 
that these characteristics would provide i and labor leaders who could again be 
favorable conditions appearance located interviewed—25 such per- 
of evidence é supporting the hypotheses 


as, a“ ‘conservative” 


‘advanced. 


quite highly 
‘industrialized, yet not markedly affected 
the economic center _ of 


Thirty-nine persons, chosen as the con- | 


temporary community leaders in the 


manner as_ before—the “1949 | 
Selected Leaders” SL); and 
—@) Those of the 1943 selected, emergent, 


sai sons were found, who had in common > 
characteristic of not _ having been 


connection with monograph Number “selected” in 1949 although 1943 


3 of the series mentioned, SP data and in- 
formation on sex, age, income, eccupation, 


and were on: 


om — 


of _ “knowledgeable citizens” under the 
chairmanship of secretary of ‘the 
Chamber of Commerce—this. group of 
thirty leaders is designated herein the 
4943 


constitute the mmmunity Tenders, universe of 
‘guch recognised leaders by a committee 


7 of one of the leader groups, 


« 
The 


f the six year span, al are Figure 1 
1. THE MOBILITY OF CIVIC LEADERSHIP 
STATUS PERSONNEL OF RED WING 
LEADER GROUPS, 443 AND 1949, 


Selected Leaders” (’ 43 SL); and 


(2) A representative sample the adult 


INANY 


— 
re population of Red Wing, from: 11942 LEADER GROUP ! 


households, or about ‘10 per cent | of the 


households in the city—to be referred to 


as the ‘ ‘citizen sample.” 


From the citizen 


4 


sorted out: 16 persons high’ 


occupational categories who had high 


7 


scores—called 31943 Emergent Leaders” 


ees EL); and (b) 7 officials of labor 


unions—“1943 Labor Leaders” (743 LL). 
These last two groups, who may be re- 


garded as a sample of such Persons in 


— 


-s Between 1944 and 1946, a series of eleven 


‘monographs on various aspects of the Red Wing, 
Minnesota, community was published under the | 
title, The Community Basis for Postwar Planning — 
(University of Minnesota Press). Number 3 of thz 
series, ‘. The Impact of the War on Community 
‘Leadership and Opinion in Red Wing” by F. 5 
Chapin, appeared in 1945, and is based partly on 
some of the data reported herein. The series was 
reviewed in Number 12, “Red Wing—Five Years 
Later” 


on w hich the present gros is based. 
See Vaile, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 
not strictly random, the sample 


‘sample seems fully aceptable for present purposes. 


4 


are pe Dr. Chapin, who supplied all the data - 


three leader groups differ slightly from those 


DECEASED, MOVED, OR DNABLE 
“a TO INTERVIEW IN 944 ve 


Number 3 of seties ‘cited. ‘The 5 the 


similar groups i in 1 that monograph, due to a 
different handling of sev “overlap” 


the 

lected 

similari 
may be 
tion in 

social s 


ia onstrat il 


the sele 


Sé 
selected 
The 
sample vy 
Was” ‘51.3 
65.10. Al 
95 
scores” of 
per cent 
SP score: 
bility the 
between 
ate due 


-cases— *Chi- 
"persons who were in two « of the leader groups—and | Contingency 


‘materially 


table. 
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Minnesota scholars. The ge 
_ eral characteristics of the community whi 
pore later similar data were gathered | 
ership p 
made. T 
| 
il {Taste 2. 
i 
im SP Score 
| 96-over 
7 = 1944 Total 
| 
| — 
_ an nder”? 
complete data, such as the 1940 census. See Chapin, 
comoved soveral minor discrepancies. 


D SOCIAL STRUCT URE 


Thus” say that 
there is some association between SP 


and being a. selected leader in 1943, and 


‘similarities the two groups ‘is at ‘two times six y years 
may be regarded as evidence for the opera- apart, , with different individuals 
tion in this community a supra- personal composing the leader groups. 

In regard to several social characteristics 


ership positions are filled and replacements of leader groups, the pattern the 
made. This inference is contingent on dem- same as that: shown above: for SP scores. 


-onstrating also the characteristics of That is, the 43 SL differed significantly 
the selected “groups: differ fr from those of from the ’ 743 citizen sample in education, 


“the general populace of the town. _ income, and occupational category, but the 
distribution of SP scores of the 1943 743 the did not ot differ sig- 


; Tams 1, TRI 

—— AND OF 1949 SELECTED LEADERS 


 96-over 
a 


nd d of the he 1943 and 1949 nificantly occupational cate-— 
groups are shown. in 1 Table "gory, 
The score of the citizen = 


a sample was (13.40; that of the! 43 SL ‘Square 2.91; P about 


difference in means, by t-test, was not Bnd 
51.33; ; that the 749° SL w about .10. The S.D. of the 43 SL was 2565 


a 65. About 90 per the "43 § SL S.D. of the 49 SL was 37.762, 
and 95. per cent of the 749° SL had SP Where possible, statistical tests were 


scores of ‘over, compared to 15 in terms of differences in ‘means, by t-test, g 
he of distributions, by “square. The mean age 


cent of ‘the ’ 43 citizen of the ’43 SL was 52.5 years; that of the '49 SL, 
scores are trichotomize the pro a- 48.9 years. Some college education was reported 
bility ‘that the differences in ‘distribution by 63 per cent of both the 43 SL and the 
between th the citizen sample and SL SL, compared to 14 per cent of the citizen sample. 
_ Of the 43 SL, 96 per cent were “business and pro-— 
are due to chance is less than 001, by chi- 


fessional,” compared to 78 per cent of the “49 SL 
square test. On the other hand, the * 43 and 23 per cent of the ’43 citizen sample. Of the 


_§L do not differ ‘significantly from the 49 ’43 SL, 63 per cent reported incomes over 4000 


: é SL, with the same trichotonay,, “nor do they dollars, compared to 5 per cent of the citizen 


sample. By 1949, of course, income figures were 


 8Into: 00 “24 to 59”; and “23 no longer comparable since 73 per cent of the 
Chi- 88.97; the Coefficient of figures for 1949 for the general populace were not 
Contingency is .483, a statistic which tends to available. There were three women among the 
materially understate the association ina2x3 thirty 43 SL, and six women among the thirty- 


= 


me? AS shown in Figure 1, only nine individuals ie 
(30 per cent of the SL; 23 per cen 
of the SL) appear in both of the se 
4 
red il 
949 
ent, 
non 
43 SELECTED LEADERS, 
der 
a 
CTED — 
ae 
the 
-and if 
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chosen or 4) Of the twelve 43 EL who. were inter-— 
viewed in 1949, the two who were s 


unreasonable criterion ola a given leader’ lected in 1949 had very high scores 


position of influence in the community ten 4 have pt 


‘meet in the “thirty-s “six individuals” 


16 


as the eleven _ “successful by all | 


a 
and sery 
17; lab 
their mean hy scored again» in 
1949, the other hand, ‘the twenty- -five ted 
“less. successful” leaders—those who did 
4 not” “maintain or attain na position the 
LEADERS fall mid 
749 SL—dropped mean SP > scores i in iness 

1949. ‘4 The “successful” persons had a 
mean “increase” in SP scores over the six- 
interval of 24 per cent, while the 


to ty] 
“Tess successful” had a mean decrease of 
In terms of a criterion of inclusion in 
selected leader groups: at two points in 
cializatic 
time, there seems to be some concomitance 
organiza 


between a given’ shifts of the °43 


4 -ganizatic 

shows mean an SP scot scores of sub- -groups k- of tional ir 
ing up the various leader groups in 1943 does ‘not seem feasible with interest, 


One of the first things that strikes the © 


their 


mentatic 


_ ber and div ersity of formally-organized 
The nine SL also 49 voluntary associations to which the selected 


higher mean scores in 1943 (57. leaders belong. For example, the ‘tations, 
than the rest of the SL (48.5) eight ors 
wg the twenty-one ’43 SL whe were nine persons the SL reported mem 


more of 
terview ed again in 1949, ‘the nine who bership different _ organizations,” 


were again selected had higher mean while the seventy-seven different leaders belong 


2 in 1949 (64.0) than those who both dates of study reported membership of 
Were not (36.7);33 a total of 187 « ‘different organizations. 


(3) The two. emergent leaders in 1943 who members 

(1949 had higher scores in 1943 (70.0 The difference the mean scores of 
an the other fourteen ’43 and “less successful” leaders is 


(46.8 8 mean) ; a fee _ significant at 2 per cent for both 1943 and 1949, 


= -investig gator viewing these data is ‘the num- 


see Donald W. Olmsted, “Relations Between ander and 
Organizational Leadership and Civic Influence in "score went up or down over the six- interval. ark in Ge 
the Social Structure of Red Wing,” Social Science Among” these leaders, SP score seems to. hold up 
Research Center, University of Minnesota (publi- — at least until age 70. See Olmsted, op. cit. | —— a 
cation pending) 18Some of which, like the county medical s0- Tables 3 
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ers 

pr tty well cove red “the field figure foe the SL are 
ganizations available, although information 103 memberships or 33 per cent of possible 


on the total number of different organiza- memberships. 


tions s existing in the community is not avail- (4) Although the two selected leader 
et By type, the organizations reported groups were largely made up. of ‘diflesent, 
by all leaders classified as: individuals" (nine— persons "were in both | 
tional: and professional, 54; civic, welfare, groups), the list” of organizations most- 
and service, 30; recreational, 20; . fraternal, belonged- es was mainly the same in 1943 
17; labor, 15: religious, “13: “cultural, and 1949. In 1943, there were 14 organi- 


general business and commercial, 7; politi - zations which more than three per 7 


al, 6; veteran military, 4; miscella- the. 743 SL belonged; 13 of these 
neous, 13. Although there is no generally- 

accepted classification system for ‘voluntary ‘more four (10 per the 749 

associations, the Red Wi ing leaders seem to SL belonged. Furthermore, five organiz 
fall midway between the New York City tions had 20° ‘per or more the 

business and professional people studied by selected leaders members both 1943 4 


Komarovsky the small city 1 middle- 7 and 1949. In 1943, the average percentage 


dass: males of Mather’s study, in regard of ‘selected leaders who were. members. of 
to types” of organizations to which these five organizations was: 40; ; in 1949, 


belong.!7 the corresponding percentage was 38 (aver- 


(2 2) “The selected leaders indicate ages: of respective percentages in |Table 2). 
their memberships a secular urban There is seen to be a degree of stability 
cialization of interest. Forty-two o different in | the concentration of participation. 
organizations were mentioned but once by The Proportion of selected _Teaders 
i ganizations | were ment tioned but once by — which might be regarded as an indication — 
the SL. Most | of these were professional of an organization’s status in the commu- 

occupational in nature, and state or na nity, was. fairly constant at both dates of 
ti onal in scope. ‘That this specialization study. For all organizations having two or 
intrest, however, does not signify frag- more memberships reported among the ‘se- 
mentation of participation within the com- lected leaders at either dete, the correla- 
munity is indicated by the follow ing, ‘tion between number selected- leader 
sh The selected groups also show con- members in 1943 and 1949 was .74. ——— 
centration of participation in a few organi-- (6) Over-all changes in participation b e- 
‘mations. At each date of study, there were tween two dates of 
; eight organizations to which 20 per cent 


| more of leaders 


43 S SL, or- who were members of a given organization, 


“this figure to eight 

eight organizations most- belonged-t to in 18N equals 49; 9; probability of this “correlation 
coming from a universe of zero correlation less” 
iGes 16 For some substantiation, compare F. D. i than .01; if all organizations mentioned at either 
‘= ander and Lowry Nelson, “Rural Social Organiza- _ date were included, the correlation would be some-— 
= in Goodhue County, Minnesota,” Bulletin 401, _ what higher, but an element of spuriousness v would — 


_ Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Min- be added. t's 


nesota, _ February, 1949; 34-58, especially As judged by relative c contributions 

Tables chi- -square test run on the first two columns of 

and Mather, Table 3. The two distributions are 


17 Cf. Komarovsky, op. cit., p 
different, P for the total being less than .01. 


eb - en down into 1943, there were a total of 81 membershi A _ 
can be broken down into 1943, 
the 
q — 
d 
— 
— 
d 
| 
le | 
: 
n 
¥ 
&g 
— 
ve 
d i 
ere members, as in shown in ' es 
more of the 43 SL were als 
j 
a 
_ 
4 


The differences may be attributable to any ‘both dates. T he SP scoring weights the | 
or r some combination of f the following: latter more heavily. relative disper | 
errors ‘related the grossness inade- sion at the latter date is se seen also” in = | | 
_ quacy of the measures, such as the typology _ lower intensity of participation in certain | 
‘ Civic, Servi 


nity and the ‘the interrelationshipe among the leaders) 
inappropriateness of the inference that these participation patterns, it is convenient to 


data support the usefulness of the concept reduce the number of leaders and aha 4 - Occupation 


‘social structure. opin, nag zations to be e considered. This is done by Labor 
Cultural 


Taste 2 ORGANIZATIONS to Wuicn Hicuest Proportions oF SELECTED Leavers BELONGED, ‘(WITH Com- 
MITTEE MEMBERSHIPS OR OFFICES INDICATED 


gether he 
longed in both 1943 al the 


and 1949.” held 38 | 


ofCommerce 12 40 22 37 6 total). U 


Organizations to which ms 


rganiza to whic mers tn * 
that there was significant means of three “heuristic definitions, the =| 
between mean SP of the 1e two | sets labels for which are not meant to be 
4 of selected leaders, but that there was notative at this time: 


significant difference in the distribution of 
@ “key organization” is an 1 organization 


which 20 per cent or more of the } 

Teader (more memberships i in 1949), lected leaders of a given date belong; Cont 

needs explanation. There was a greater dis- Membershit 
) A‘ ‘key Position” is a committee ‘mem-— 

persion of participation a at the latter date. n office held a key Number 

ships among the selected leaders rose from “key leader” is ‘ 


5.3 to 8.1, ig the gel of com-— 


| 


number of organization _memberships_ 


ew When the distributions for | ah date were 1 ere. eight 
a trichotomized, the hypothesis of no difference was Under these definitions, there w 


jected P less than .02). organizatic 


if 
il 
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ORGAD ANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND ‘SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


‘Taste 3. NUMBER OF MEMBERSHIPS OF SELECTED LEADERS, BY y Tyre OF ORGANIZATION 


Total Number of Member- | Per Cent « 


— 


Recreational 

Fraternal 

General Commercial 
Px Professional cal 


‘Table 2); there were 58 key positions held about equally 
selected leaders” in 1943, 52 in ‘means, or 1 memberships, or positions. 
1949; there were 16 key leaders” in 1943, ‘The key positions held by key leaders _ 
and 13 in 1949. The 1943 key leaders to- in key. organizations a are indicated in Table a 
| gether held 52 key positions (90° per cent 5. In general, the rank of. a key organiza- 


the total) and the 1949 hey leaders tion terms of the number of selected 


held 38 key positions (73 per cent 1t of the leaders | who are members of it is about the 
total). Unfortunately, the number ‘of key same as that « organization ’s rank in terms 
positions held by persons who were of the “number of key leaders holding 

known whether any persons who ‘were not the Masons in 1949, As Table shows 
selected leaders hel two or more such at. date there was a high degree 
Positions. interlocking of “directorates,” but tke fact 
aed summary of the mean SP scores, or ~ that the data of Table 5 could not be — 


ganizational memberships, organiza- ‘to scale in the Guttman sense may 
{ "tional positions of key leaders and other 
selected leaders for each date of study 


21 
~ given in Table « 4, The degree « of concentra- | The in suing question arises as to whether 
q one could thus predict which organizations were 


of participation | by certain (key) lead- about to decline in the community’s prestige struc- 


either date seems to be disclosed. ture, and which ones were the upgrade. 


‘Tarte 4. SP SCORES, AND ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIPS AND — OF 1943 AND 1949 tomene 
ry 


Key Other Al Key Other All 


_ positions in it, with the 1 major exception, ae 


+ 


7 


8) (NEM) (N30)  (N=26) (N=39) 


— 


35.7 50 40.3 27. 


Per Cent in Key Organiz: ations 4 58.6 


ositions (Committee and Office) 


Number per person 5.4 
Cent in Key Organizations 60.5 


| 
| 
a 
i 
Score 
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a 
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that the community’s infiuence position- Jinkages. In 1949, the 13 kev le: 
structure not a simple uni-dimensional a fulfilled the member-linka ges 
_ hierarchy. (all except community _chest—Izaak W al- 
a: Does Table 5 reflect the existence of a ton and Episcopal- Izaak WwW alton) and 18 “a 
‘system of social relationships? The essen- of position-linkages. Furthermore e, in 
characteristics of f a closed system ‘reg gard to multiple member- -linkages of 1943. 
term might be reasona bly defined” for key leaders, 19 of the 27 “were triple 
sociological usage, would seem to include: greater) linkages—ie., fulfilled by "three o | 
al closure, wherein each element of the more different leaders. The corresponding 
system inked directly each other figure for 1949 was 15. 
-elemen nt; (2) autonomy, wherein the major The degree approach t to Closure is” a 
“factors affecting changes are included probably as as one can expect with 


within the 73) sociological materials. Certain” the or- 


TABLE 5. Key POsITIONS OF ‘Key Leavers, 1943 AND 1949 


umber CC El K Y W Ep Number 


x xX 
17 


x 


* Legend: _x—=Committee Member; Officer (May ‘also be committee member). 
ws Organization Abbreviations: CC—Chamber of Commerce; EI]—Elks Club; K— Kiwanis; 
YMCA; W—War Bond Organization ; Ep—Episcopal Church; L—Lutheran Church ; Ch—Community, 
Chest ; Cy—Red Wing Country Club ; Walton League ; M—Masonic Lodge. 


dictability, wherein a change a at any point ganizations s show stability of position 


predictable changes a at ‘speci- the system over a six-year. span regardless 
-fiable other points in the system. __ of changes of f personnel filling key posi: 
_ The available data seem inadequate to. tions. These data suggest that the participa- =| 
form the basis for testing the second and __ tion patterns of the key leaders may con- 
third characteristics mentioned above but st stitute a fairly autonomous subsystem 

are useful in regard to c closure. Let us say within the 
key organizations are _member- structure. 
linked if any key leader is a ‘member of 


both of them, and are -position- ‘linked if SUMMARY AND. CONCLUSION 


| pre 
Strategic 


any key leader holds a committee member- of 10,00 000 { American 


or an office in both of them. Given “population: 


linkages and 28 position- linkages possible. ‘The magnitude of a person’s SP score 


the 16 key leaders fulfilled was shown to be associated with the 


being regarded as 


course, Episcopal: ‘Lutheran) 24 of the (2) On the basis of SP data gathered a at two 


likelihood of his 
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PRESTIGE ‘SYSTEM M ‘OF A AN A 


times, six years apart, there was shown wig shown that ‘found ‘the 
to be a relationship between a leader’s Selected were intensified among 
‘ changes in SP score and whether or not the key leaders, and that a close ap- 
be e maintained or attained the status of a proach to closure of specified relation- 
“selected leader. ships existed, suggesting the applicability 
Similarities were found "between the wa of the term “system.” 
_ characteristics of selected leader groups — The data of this study suggest, but do not : 
at the two times, with largely ‘different demonstrate, that analysis of participation 
involved; the leader groups patterns provide information about: 
e were furthermore shown to differ in SP’ “civic influence,” although the criterion used 
score and other from the “herein—being included in the selected lead- 


(4) The fore oing, lus the recurrence of 
= pated-in at both dates, and a fairly high leaders in certain organizations may indicate 
lected” leaders belonging to a_ given influence ina community like this oj operates. 
organization at each date, suggest the -membership linkages and 
usefulness of the concepts of “ bg 


. 


structure” and “influence structure” in 


explaining the behavior. the twin ‘hypotheses cannot b t 


10, have been fully tested, it sms 
reasonable to. conclude that the ‘SP infor- 


jena munity leaders than there were changes _ 
mation can af distinct value in the objec- 
determination of the leadership struc-_ 
gee 
‘Jeadership structure of a war year (1943) ome of the small city. =? ae! 


are not fully comparable. “The tive 


was similar to that of an inter-war year 


h 22 Research in this area will probably be ob- 
: (6) On the basis of participation patterns, :. nn a usable criterion is developed. As 


possible to pick out certain things now stand, intimate familiarity with a 
key leaders and key organizations for particular community and its leadership seems 
‘more: detailed analysis, by which it was _ be necessary to get a view of the influence structure. 


THE PRESTIGE SYSTEM OF AN ‘AIR BASE: 


ae Raynor p W. Mack 


Northwestern University 


NE objective o of a contract research , and 
project for the U. S. Air Force ? was This p paper “deals. with the implications of 
to describe and analyze the stratifica res gathered to test six hypotheses about - 
ion process and resultant hierarchies the prestige hierarchy associations—in- 
ae Strategic Air Command, or bomber, bases, , this case squadrons—within the social sys- 
terms of the fferential allocation of of a Strategic Air Command base: (1) 
— Squadrons ranked according to prestige will 
ie Paper read at the annual norigee of the cluster in n groups on the basis of similarity 
Sociological Society, August, 1953. activity; (2) These activity groupings 
For financing this study, and for granting per- 
mission to publish it, the writer is grateful to the of squadrons will be ranked on the basis o. 
= Air Force Base Project, sponsored by the Human of the importance of their ‘contribution sz 
Resources Research Institute, U. S. Air Force, and social system; (3) ‘Personnel in each 


executed by the Institute for Research in Social 
squadron will rank their ‘own quadron 
Science, University of North Carolina. Project Di- q q 


tectors: Gorden W. Blackwell and _Nicholas- higher than all other personnel rank 
_ Demerath. AF Project No. 505-037-0001. 4) W Vorking conditions in a squadron will 
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exist between the prestige — mary mission of the base, ‘that is, how di- 


ae a “squadron and t the morale of its mem- rectly they were believed to contribute to i 

and (6) A po positive relationship will the actual dropping of bombs. 
between morale and certain personal The third hypothesis was also accepted, 

background characteristics of airmen, 4 In each ‘squadron sample, the respondents _ ki 


A was administered toa ranked the in which they worked 


asking then to select the three best and = 


PResticE RANKING! OF ALL Squapnons sy Att RespoNvENTS IN ALL Squaprons AT 


4) 


ite Viren Choosing that Squadron (number of times 
One of the Oneof numberoftimes ‘Primary Activity 


Squadron three best three worst rated | worst) Rank of the 


4 Supply ©. 


When the airmen ranked squadrons 


Medical 


4 


Wing Headquarters 2 4 = 


Service 


Food Service 


i Ranking | ‘is obtained by subtracting the number of times a squadron was chosen | as one of = 


“three worst units to which to be assigned from the number of times it was chosen as one of the 
:~? best, ‘so that the lowest minus score is the lowest ranking and the highest plus score is the 
2Total includes 267 “Dest” 101 “worst” choices for Air Refueling, which is deleted because 


no » hie Refueling Squadron was present at the two bases where field work was accomplished. | 
three ‘worst squadrons. Each ‘squadron re- 30 squadrons—15 squadrons a at each the 
ceived a score computed by subtracting two bases. ‘There’ were 13 squadron _ types: 
a the number of times" which it was rated — each base had o one ne squadron of each type, and 


worst from the number of times which it in the bomb ‘squadron type, each base had 


rated best. The scores ‘were arranged additional squadrons. Data from the 


in descending order to show the hierarchy bases” summarized here been com- 
of prestige of associations. On the basis of bined squadron type, since 
> data, which are presented | in Table nificant ‘differences existed between bases 
¥ ‘the ‘first two hypotheses were accepted. squadron types.) In 26 of the 30 
squadrons, airmen ranked their own squad- 
ron type among the top three on the base. “a 
the basis of "similarity of activity: all Only in Air Police < and Food Service— 
Maintenance squadrons “ranked consecu- the “low est ranking squadrons in base- wide 
prestige Table 1)—did airmen 
“secutively. . The four postulated gr rank: the unit in which they worked among 
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PRESTIGE SYSTEM OF AN AIR BASE 

‘the top three. Even the ré respondents i in these tant determining the hi i srarchy ‘of pres 
two extremely low prestige squadrons tige by co comparing the neral prestige 
ranked their own units more than one full rankings shown in Table 1 with responses 
& position higher than airmen in other units _ to questions dealing ° with specific working — 
ranked them, as can be seen in Table 2. conditions and opinions. If it was assumed 
TABLE 2. or Prestice RANKING oF which all airmen had assigned to the ‘squad- 


Tyre or Squapron sy Its Own PER-- 


‘Type or SquADRON BY ALL RESPONDENTS 4 hierarchy” of prestige, it seemed reasonable 
Bora Arr Force Bases assume that a comparison of these rank- 


= ings with the rankings of the squa 


single factors would indicate which of those 


Squac te Personnel spondents factors were likely to be the most impor- 
a " tant partial determinants of the prestige 
a 


-WingHeadquarters = 
Organizational Maintenance questionnaire asked the: respondents to : 


during a "year of ‘qualitative research on 

Base Headquarters as = several bases, and incorporated ideas of pos- 
Motor sible components of unit prestige which had 

wig colleagues in their observation and inter- 

Food Service 11. gale viewing. ‘The factors on which the squad- 

“rons were: ranked fell into two ‘classifica- 


The tendency s shown in Table 2 to ra rate 


tions: the desirability of working conditions, 
% and the supposed evaluation of the unit by 


affected base- wide rankings. other persons. | For example, airmen were 
seemed possible, once the tendency to rank the squadrons on 
one’s own ‘squadron higher than it was of such working conditions as the likeli- a 


by others had been demonstrated, hood of promotions, of receiving assignment 
to service schools, of learning a job” 


that this’ -in-group bias” would militate 

favor r of the larger squadrons. The squad- which would be useful in civilian life, of 

rons ranged in size from about 100 to over getting all the furlough one had 
600 men, and the larger squadrons might — earned, the quality of officers in the unit, 2 
“have: more ‘respondents voting favor of and so on. Questions Measuring the sup- 
them when the s scores from: posed evaluation of the squadron by other 

persons were as “Which of 


fs high the prestige of one’s own unit migh 
ae 


for each according 
. how many times it was chosen as “ 
an > three best” or “one of the three v worst 


“one “the Ww 


assumption that it would possible to of the squadrons derived in Table 1, the 

isolate the factors which were “most impor- coefficients of rank correlation were not not sig- 
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table like Table 1 was constructed with “omsiders most important?” or “Sup- 
rankines civen each ar by its. Pose you wanted to impress the average = 4 
airman—which of these squadrons would | 
two 
tiie rking | 
other 
= 
72% Not one squadron ranking was altered by Carry” — in 
| this process, the conclusions regard- airmen’s judgment of the 
ase. | the first two hvpotheses remained of squadrons. However, when the ranking 
ride 
= 


—— tige rankings of the squadrons derived in by the: number of men in the squadron 


i 
“a 


_ Eight morale scores were posited: a score — 
8 


- the rankings of squadrons o on items dealing category was then multiplied by the cate 


with the supposed evaluation of the unit gory number, using the score as a weight, 


other persons were compared with the p pres- ‘the of these pi products was divided 
Table 1, c coefficients of rank correlation of _ The dividend was a squadron morale ‘score, 
1.0 obtained? The hypothesis, theref le from on aati 

ined.“ The hypothesis, there ore, comparable rom 1 squadron: to ‘squadron. 

was rejected: ‘the supposed d evaluation of of These morale ‘scores, and the ranking | of 


a sq squadron by other persons’ seemed to be the squadrons according to them, are shown: a 
a more important factor in determining the 


Table 3. , which compares the 1 ranking 


bility of its working conditions. Bats ph we ae ranking according t to base-wide pres- 


__ An index was constructed to summarize _ tige and among their own personnel. How. j 


ABLE ° 


the questionnaire, which were modifications 

of questions which had been used by the ron morale thet. ry 
Survey Research Center in some of its: un- to. exist. > coefficient of 


answers to the seven morale 


squadrons res on the morale 
index is .10. Even the correlation between 


that both the neutral and negative choices — 5 morale and the squadron’s rank king g by its 
had negative connotations to the a own members is only .53. ‘This conclusion, 
and ‘that: the data were not altered by the implications of which will be ‘discussed 

‘making the morale items dichotomous. 


further computations were made in an 
meant that the respondent had checked attempt to explain it. It seemed likely that 
_ the favorable, or high morale, response to other stronger relationships ° were obscuring 
all seven questions; a score of 7 indicated ‘relationship between morale and prestige, — 
that he had checked the positive answer but even with the enlisted grade of the 
to six of the items and the “negative re-— respondents held constant, the hypothesis 
‘sponse on one of them; a score of one that an 1 association existed pany 
-meant that he had responded unfavorably variables: was re rejected. 
‘to all seven items. ~The number of airmen There ‘was, however. a statistically sige 
making each of the eight possible morale 
scores: tabulated _ iby squadron. and several personal background « charac- 
‘teristics: enlisted grade, length of time the 
= When one cites several coefficients of correla respondent been n in | the Air Force, 
tion—even rank correlation—of +1.0, a word of membership in the regular Air Force, cand, 
explanation seems in order. The reader must re- h li ae teal hy 
member that, on these 28 questions, e intention to reen ist, ad 
research confirms, throug 
of quantitative data, a proposition a 
system theory which has rested 


items. The possibility of getting perfect agreement — 


2 24 exist for and of 


or perfect disagreement between two sets of four | peiaweticnd 
is 1/24. Therefore, only a coefficient is attached. 
of +1. or This stud y offers empirical support | for 
ifferent from zero at the .05 leve ome of the | ott 
ing of conditions items general Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to 
prestige rankings mentioned above as not Theory of Social Stratification,” American 
nificantly different from zero were +.80. Journal of Sociology, 3 XLV (May, 1940). 
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prestige of the squadron then the desira- of the - squadrons according to morale wih 


further | below, was” so anomalous that ‘me 


nificant positive relationship between morale. 
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and suggests elaboration of the theory at of the several associations tends to be de 
Be one point. | Barnard says that scalar status termined, as Barnard says, by jurisdiction, 4g 
the interpretation: and application 
jurisdiction. “The sy system of ‘status, he says, of Barnard’ s scalar status theory. W hen 
arises from differences in the abilities of one thinks in its terms, the concept of defi- : 
individuals, in the difficulties of the vari- nition of the situation must be borne in— 
ous kinds a the mind. WwW hose idea of the difficulty of the 
determines the prestige of 
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(4) 
Rank According alt 


Own Personnel —_—_sspondents 


Supply 
- Motor 
Electronics Maintenance 
Operations 
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ing 
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~1 Column 3A is column 3 corrected for the purpose of using it in computing a "coefficient of rank 


Each number in column 3 is a rank assigned a squadron by the men in that squadron; the 


numbers in column are a result of ranking the numbers in 


its” importance 


true on the Air Command bases W Those evaluation 
the field work was accomplished. being “considered? ‘iT he writer 
ability of the individuals, the dif ficulty this research. with an industrial sociologist’s 
of the work, and importance - of the work — - definition of what was important, , and there- a 
generally run on a continuum of distance “fore with the: expectation, later proved in- 
of the subsystem from the primary mission: correct, that ‘command associations would 
 Operati ions to command to support to serv-— crank abov operations associations in the 
ney ice. It is also, true generally that. the aie’ prestige heirarchy, a an ‘idea which overlooked 
port subsys tem is “working the fact that the ty ypical : airman defines fly- 


subsystem’ activities “are “determined by sion ‘than decision- 


4 = the requirements of | ‘the other three subsys- Future research might well concern itself 


with tenting the themy tet the findings 


*Chester I. Barnard, “The Functions of Status’ this study regarding predictability of 
Systems,’ in Robert K. Merton et al. (editors), 
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Force ‘cluster and are ranked on th the heals able, according these data. lack 


their distance from ‘the primary of demonstrated between 


chair. would indicate "a tendency reference An 


for it to be true: in a Protestant church, pothesis for future research would be that Pi 
the average layman (analagous to our air- the morale level is not significantly different a 


_man in the Air Force) would define pres-_ among squadrons having varying prestige 

tige diminishing from clergy (or and activity y patterns | because ‘the Major 
operations “association) through the elders factors determining morale differ among the 
deacons (the command association) squadrons. Suppose, for example, that the 

_ organist, choir, clerical help, and auxiliaries, intelligence and educational levels of air- 


such as the Ladies Aid (the ‘support vary considerably between | bomb 


sociation) to the janitors (the serv ice food service squadrons. (This is not too 


association); ; in industry, taking railroading rash an assumption. ) Food service personnel 

as an example, the prestige hierarchy runs” may score 3.4 on * morale index “because 

the ¢ operations personnel—engineers, _ they are dissatisfied with their working con- 
_ firemen, conductors, and brakemen, to the | _ ditions: : they do not like the hours, the 
“command group—tower operators and is is boring, so on. Bomb squadron 
nalmen, to the support people, as people, despite the fact that they are satis- fae 
station agents, to the service personnel— fied with their working conditions, may 
‘repair and track maintenance section gangs; score 3. 4 on the index because they are 

in a univ ersity, the gradient is from teach- displeased with | the way training require- 

‘ing and research faculty through ments are. administered by higher -head- 

“ministrators laboratory technicians, quarters au and feel that the taxpayers’ 

_ stenographers, and “file clerks to grounds is being wasted. The relatively higher men- 
maintenance and janitorial personnel. Any “tality of bomb squadron personnel 
= of the above ‘Mlustrations, of | course, would might result: in their having low 


probably vary depending upon. the social because of conditions| which food service 
: category ‘chosen for interviewing o or ques- people, } having a lower mentality, do _ 
tionnairing, « or "depending upon 1 the stated deem important. different social class 


boundaries of the social system under backgrounds indicated by the: e different 
sideration. We might, for example, expect | the levels of intelligence and education prob- 


university’s prestige hierarchy to show some ably mean, that the primary social values 


‘differences if all the respondents in our vary in the two associations, the men 

_ search were from the administration build- - have different systems of reference. Morale, — 

ing rather than from the faculty, « even as. definition, several dimensions. 
a sample of headquarters ‘officers this the personal satisfactions dimension is most 
study” of Air Bases might have given re- important to a ‘man, , his work associates 


plies d different from those of the average may be his primary reference ‘group. ‘Tf the 
airman. goal of the organization is the most i ‘impor: 
q ae idea of the existence of a positive tant, dimension of another airman’s morale, i 
relationship the prestige | of major reference system may be tax- 
group ai the morale of the group’ mem- ‘payers who are not getting | the best t possible 
bers, advanced Stouffer,’ and national « defense for their money. The bomb 
Roethlisberger and  Dickson,® is question- squadron people may be “more | 


ational 
7y sychology in or ar olume 


American Soldier: Combat and Its » people | find “the distastefulness of dish- 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, pp. washing g more important as morale 


«33 339-348. > terminant the level of efficiency 


(SF. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, 


‘Management and the Worker. Cambridge: Harvard _ Feached in planning and serving meals. , wae 
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lat airman’s ‘prestige ranking of the ‘squad- higher than others rated them—a case of 
nt to © which he is” assigned. Centers? ‘mutually sustaining reference groups. 
found that people w rho could be ‘finally, ‘the men in the squadrons with the 
base-w -wide prestige rankings—Food 
American “society, ‘thought | of ‘themselves. Service and Police—offer an illustra- 
‘middle class or working class, apparently tion of what Merton an and Kitt call a ; 
because the norms of society “positive orientation 
make either first labels un- reference groups. ”8 Men from these two 
deal The same kind of Tesponses were low prestige associations showed a stronger 
found in this” study airmen were tendency than other. “respondents to identify 
asked to check the squadrons which were the unit having the highest base- wide 
generally the best—a tendency exists for prestige—the squadron. 
to want to think of themselves 


‘to _the ll which others 38 Raber. Me Merton and Alice 8. Kit “Contri-_ 


7A 


Princeton: Princeton Univesity Press, 
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DURATION I IN DIVORCE the importance of the subject it it 


It is ¢ de- is. understandable that published duration 


MPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM. I 
irable to know ‘not only what propor- ‘data, or references to the data, are routinely — 
incorporated in family texts. — 


tion of “marriages are terminating in 


divorce, also how long” these -mariages Published Data on Duration. Relatively 
have lasted (the marriage “duration”). ‘Tn o complete national figures are available for — 
effect, temporal: _changes in the _average the periods 1867-1886 and 1887— 1906, and 
“duration of signify i increases for the 1922, through +1932. 2 


decreases the number of currently 1948, 1949, and Divorce e Reports 
‘divorced persons, e even though the issued by the National | Office of Vital Sta- 
“marriages ultimately ending in tistics include duration figures: for a little 


were to "over one-qu quarter er of the ‘states. * Gathering 
cf county and state figures from a wider 
geographical area rea, Jacobson complied duce dura- 


7 divorces with and without | children hinges, 


‘in good part, on the duration of those 
Bureau of the Census, Marriage Divorce 


marriages. * Indeed, there are few aspects for years indicated. The first Federal 
‘of divorce statistics which | do- not relate Report (1867-1886 period) was issued by the United 

the duration of marriage, and because of States Commissioner of Labor. 
{= “Statistics, “Divorce 
1See, for example, Paul H. Jacobson, “Differ- -and Annulment Statistics: Specified States, 1948,” 

entials in Divorce by Duration of Marriage and Vol. 35, No. 12, August 7, 1950; “1949,” Vol. 36, 
Size of Family,” Review No. 7, August 3, “1950,” Vol. 37, No. 4, 


(April, 1950), pp. 239-244. December 9, 1952. 
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tion data” 23° per ent of the total field” ig the: 


TEW 


and annulments poe in 1948.4 limitations inherent i in duration data 1 as they 


1. CLASSIFIED» sy Du RATION | or divorce study.® In addition, some data will 
= 


Number of Per Cent of lative consideration involved in the ‘computation 


a 


ie e presentation of duration data in now a appear. ir. The ‘purpose of this paper per is 
official reports (National and State) cus- to enumerate the important 
takes the form shown ‘in Table 1, involved, — illustrating, wherever possible, 
1 Aap wit mated | drawn from the Philadelphia 
Marriace, UNITED ‘Srates, 1932 be be presented dealing with the duration of 


marriages ending in desertion. 


or. interpretation mn of duration | data i is 
yearly fluctuation ‘in the number of mar- 


the issuance of their former 
Marriage and Divorce Reports the Census 
Bureau 7 was | quite explicit in this Tespect, 
(10049 6.5 49.4 ‘their “annual bulletins: should 
remembered also that, in general, the 


number of marriages performed has been 


by Years Divorces Divorces Per Cent 


increasing each year with the increase of 
"population, and thus, independently of the 
action of death and divorce, on any £ 
1 99. date ‘the number of marriages of shorter 
duration would e: exceed the number of marrie 
longer duration. The constant increase still sh 


reviou 


the for 
Report: 
applied 
tioned 


it is data of this type 
in most family t texts. year. 1932 has early years of man 
because it it was t the last year the in later years. WwW hile the 


From: ord figures (Table 1) it can be State has no not always increased, | 


4 the diminishes, the ending in ‘depends considerably 
generalized interpretation usually being that ke 


family instability is ‘greatest in the early 


J 


Purpose of the ‘Present Paper. ‘It is the Philadelphia data, see William M. Kephart and © 


Th P. Monahan, “Desertion and Divorce in 
writer’ contention that while” this _inter- Pp shiladelphia, American Socnogcal Review 


ge is doubtless true, it is neverthe- cember, 1952), pp. 722-723. 
less an ov versimplification. The duration 7 The collection and publication of 
ee in divorce is r not a simple sta- marriage and divorce statistics was, from 1887 


3 
ta until 1946, function of the ‘Census Bureau. Tn 
tistic, and “fact "reasonably accurate the ‘latter year the V ital Statistics Division was 


computation o of the true duration is ; quite transferred to the Public Health Service of the _ 
difficult in the light | of currently available © Federal Security Agency (now the Department of 
data. W hile most of the pitfalls have been Health, Education and Welfare) with the new 


title, “National Office of Vital Statistics. ” For 
recognized writers in the “statistical ‘history of the development and discontinuities of 


school” Monahan, Jacobson and national marriage and divorce reporting, see 


others), the majority of sociologists Write Semuc C. Newman, “The Development and Status 
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number ‘of marriages performed in a 
given period. 
In 1932 Cahen sug gested the corrective 
ee technique of dividing the number of di- 

S vorces in each yearly duration interval by 


the number of marriages in the base year; 


the year in which those (divorced) 
hile Mona-— 


and Jacobson have utilized this 
nique with all of 


our state and national divorce reports s deal- 
ing with duration 1 "material are presenting 


MARRI RRIAGE 


to ‘the year i n which the marriages wer 

contracted “results in a thinly distribute 

spread. For these reasons duration- specific 
rates for the Philadelphia were 


vorce data may provide for certain sta- 
unobtainable at the state or ‘national levels, 
as will be shown in the following sections. 
(3) Another consideration involv ed in 


On the other ‘hand, county 


interpretation of the duration of 
“riage has to do with the legal definition of 


data without reference to the base year of “duration” compared to the actual 


(2) A second factor to be considered in “duration of marriages which end di- 
; connection with the duration of marriage vorce” refers to the elapsed time between 
i og the ‘death rate. Marriages are terminated ~ marriage and the final divorce decree. The 
ee i by death as well as by « divorce, and as factor that i is too often ignored i is s the length — 
the of marriage increases the death 
factor becomes increasingly significant. The 
diminution i in the percentage of divorces 
{a as “marriage duration lengthens thus n 
partly illusory; is, divorces were divorce some of which require 
i equally for all yearly periods of or even five years continuous a absence 
married life, each successive year would before the remaining s “spouse can si ‘sue for 


still show a decline with respect to the divorce on the ground of desertion. Deser- 

previous year because of the death factor. tion, incidentally, | is one of the two most 
residual bias was 4 also recognized i in common grounds for divorce. 

former Federal Marriage and Divorce From the material published one of 

Reports, and death- -corrections have been the earliest Census reports on marriage and 

; — applied to national data by the aforemen- divorce, it was possible t to compute medians y 

- tioned writers. Again, however, ‘the bulk of for the duration of marriage by both s sepa-_ : 4 


| 


in the crude form shown in -1906 the median d mar- 
Table “4 riages ending i in “divorce for the United 

“a It should be pointed out that the com- | States was 8.1 years when the termination a 

-putation of duration-specific rates as out- date is that of the final decree; however, 


lined in points (1) and (2) above can be 


centralized system of marriage and div orce 


effected most accurately under federally 


_when the date of separation is used as: ‘the 
terminal point the median was 4, 7y ‘years, 
a difference of 3. A years. ‘Unfortunately, 


reporting, since at the state or county le level ~ national” comparisons of the _duration of 
migratory marriages and. divorces compli- ‘marriage by separation. and divorce dates. 
cate” the problem. At the | county: level, are not possible for any year or period 
furthermore, the researcher is handicapped after 1906 906. Subsequent Census reports 


‘small number of yearly the reports issued by the National Office 


Divorce, “New York: Columbia a University Press, 


“bility. of Divorce,” American Review 


2 _ Reference to the State of Wisconsin,” 
1940), pp. 536-545. 


of Vital Statistics wl which ch have included data 
duration of marriages: based 


—-120p. cit. (1887-1906) , Pp. 40, 44. Sec 


oung and Dedrick, “Variations in the Duration 


vay 10Thomas P. Monahan, “The Changing Proba- — of Marriages Which End in Divorce, With Special © 
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on using both ‘the date ‘within the of ‘marriage, and with 


amp Divoace Dates: P of the ‘reasons for the time 
certainly not the only reason—is that it 
(N=1,434) _ takes time f for the “legal. machinery to 
ing the hearing, and the rest. or the 


ion PerCent lative PerCent lative 
‘a by Years ofCases PerCent of Cases Per Cent length of time elapsing between te 


4.6 0.9 of the original libel and the date of the 
final d decree was 6.8 months. In any case, 


6 34.5 when | separation data are examined, ‘the | 
6 implication i is strong that for marriages 


49. @. 4 which end» in divorce, the first year 


39. = with a subsequent yearly decline. 
8 70.6 7 4) Another variable be considered 


80.0 is the remarriage factor. Since remarriages |  conditio 


82. 1 > generally involve parties cne or both of experien 
84. “whom older than those marrying (Italics. 

90.4 ~ expected: to have a shorter marriage dura- | 
3 96.7 tion than first marriages” because of th 
3 death factor. Available ‘Census material i in- 


9.7 years dicates that almost 20 per cent of all m 
connecti 


inclusion 

of Negr 

that the record groups ( 


( spect t tc 
‘might 
duration 


legal. fiction, ‘and "as such it ‘when ‘median durations of 


wih respect to” the general and compared for i 


1 434 cases in our sample there was a 3. MEDIAN” DurATION OF MARRIAGE: is the ca 
"ference in medians of 4.6 years: between ally SAMPLE, 1937-°°50 Table 
the legal duration of marriage cand Using 
actual duration. More than 40 per cent Separation Divorce mination 
the couples in our ‘sample had separated for nati 
within the first three years of married life! — years, w 
same period divorces had been — 
to but 16 per cent of the ‘couples. 


hose 

r i difference between the marriages, in 1 this instance represent t 

median duration of marriage based on sepa- 

See Paul Glick, “First "Marriages and Re- 

ration dates and divorce dates respective! y, marriages, ” American Sociological 


t that the e comparative differences in the  cember, 1949), | p. 
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in which either one or both spouses had and 14.9 
previously married. time between separation and divorce 
In Hemperley’s Minneapolis. study—the much greater among Negores than among 
ds, with regard 
=: duration figures were e analyzed -Sepa- the actual termination “of marriages 
rately for first marriages and remarriages— which end | in n divorce, it would appear that | 
the difference between the Negro families are broken ‘much the 
tions for first marriages and remarriages same temporal pattern as native white 
for the period 1935-1939 was 3. 8 y ‘years. 14 families; that is, the peak } year of sepa- 
a This c compares with a difference of $3. ‘ration is the first, with a subsequent yearly 
years fo found in the Philadelphia data (col- decline. he fact that Negroes wait con- 
umn two, Table 3). _ Although h he correctly — siderably longer to take legal action should 
in his a analysis ‘of not ‘obscure the > underlying similarity be- 
ae tween the two groups. While our divorce | 
“rather | “selective” conclusion: 7 “Comparing figures revealed that Negroes were e slightly. 
the. “median length | of ‘marriage’ for under- r-represented in Philadelphia divorce 
those actions with and without previous cases,1* duration data indicate that at any 
marriage, is evident: the median given time > in the city there is a a relatively 


. length of marriage p preceding divorces much larger ‘pool of Negroes who are sepa- 


ot persons not previously married is con- rated from: their | spouses but who: have 
siderably larger than the median . for om ken 
people who have been married previously. With regard to. ‘the longer duration of 
would seem to indicate that individual marriages for the foreign born, a as shown 
attitudes regarding | the marital status” are in Table 4, ‘the difference in age 
onditioned toward instability by a previous for this “group must be > considered. Much © 


experience with the divorce courts.” the observed difference i in duration is 


| (Italics our own). This assumption may or due to the fact that the foreign born, as a 
may: not be group, are older than the native born. a 


the duration differential is ; explainable in heir (the foreign born) marriages took 
terms of the higher death rate for the re- place at an earlier period, hence the e death 
married group. veo factor serves to produce a dl 
(5) A final “factor” to be considered in duration figure. 

_ connection with marriage duration is the” It should be pointed out that, in general, 

g inclusion, ‘in o our divorce-reporting | system, at the present time , it is only at the county 
"Negroes and the foreign born. These level that both "separation and divorce 

groups differ from. native whites with re- dates can be procured. investigator 
spect. to “other marital practices, it it making a study of Philadelphia divorce 


of marriage, “the: median uration and a half ye ars. 

for native white first marriages was 5.1 _—It is the writer’s feeling that the stand- 

4 years, while the cot corresponding figure for ard divorce forms (now | being considered 

_ Negroes was 4.9 years. However, when the by the National Office of Vital Statistics) — 


_ divorce date is ‘used as the point of ter- should include date of marital separation — 


mination, the median durations become 9. as well as that of final diverse, Temporal 
14 George P. Hemperley, Divorce Records Study, 
1941 
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DURATION OF MARRIAGE 


between divorce. ‘becomes 
noticeably shortened, w while in depreson duration first “marriages the 1950 
‘or recession periods the interim increases. desertion non-support cases (N= = 
be, moreover, that in receni 803) was 5.5 years, while the -correspond- 
the separation, rate in the United 
or less constant, the conversion 2 7 years. prove in the Phila- 
delphia divorce sample, using “separation 
‘social and. economic ¢ conditions.” date as the terminal point, the respective 
logically considered, the: crucial question is. ‘median durations were 5.4 and 3.4 years— 
similar figures. Since Negroes 
‘not divorce rate—is increasing, One are almost three times as. numerous in 
cue to the e problem 1 would be the ‘Philadelphia ‘desertion cases” as” they are, 
jn our contemplated national divorce divorce suits, a more appro- 
porting system, of the sepa- priate comparison would in- in- 
he ration as well as s the date of final decree. clude a racial breakdown. T hese figures are 
DURATION IN _DESERTION Insofar as desertion and non-support are 
concerned, the figures indicate, at least for 
With ‘the exception of Mowrer’s study ‘Philadelphia, that the duration pattern is 
ioe of desertion in Chicago,’ 18 and Zukerman’s fairly similar to that of divorce. The peak 
studies: of those c cases reporting to his year for desertions falls in n the early period 
there have been no studies of marriage (duration 2- 3 years) with 
in fact, periodic declines thereafter. hen “sepa- 
“despite its ‘importance the subject seems ration dates are used, median ¢ durations: 
slowly to be disappearing the socio- for divorce ca cases are e also co comparable to 
literature. At any it is “not those of desertions; the respective figures 
surprising that duration “data on desertion "being 1 and 6.3 “years for whites, and 
id non-support cases are rare 4. and 4.7 for Negroes. The fact 
sociological publications.2° that the white duration median is some- 
The Philadelphia Municipal ‘Court has” what larger for the desertion cases can be 
ompiled duration data “desertion” and explained at least partly by the inclusion 
on-support, and for | the year 1950 a fairly of the older- aged foreign born group in. - 
“detailed statistical analysis, based on more cases; the divorce figure. referred to 
| that of native whites. It will be noted 
2 Working Census materi the median duration for Negroes in 
alvin nclu i od 
for the 1 desertion cases is shorter than that of the 
tributable to an increase in marital disruptions, _ whites, t thus lending further ‘Support to ‘the ; 
but was explainable in terms of the stockpile of j belief that at any given time in Philadelphia - 


increasingly converted into legal di- there is relatively much larger backlog 
_-Vorces. “Increased Divorce Rates Among Separated 


Persons as a Factor in Divorce Since 1940,” Social In Philadelphia, divorces, 


Ba Forces (October, 1950), pp. 72-74. iat en » = not pose the problem of a time lag between 


18E. R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization, Chi- 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 60° cent of all ‘recorded desertion cases are 
Jacob T. Zukerman, “A Socio-Legal reported within 3 months following the actual 
proach to Family Desertion,” Marriage and Family — date of separation, and 80 per cent within | ‘one | 7 
(August, 1950), pp. 83-85; also, — year. Philadelphia ‘Municipal Court 1950 Report, 
graphed releases by the National Desertion Bureau, p. 175; Table 5 was adapted from the material 
105 Nassau Street, New York, New York. p. 189. Mowrer’s Chicago study included elapsed 
Pat ame Apparently the only sociological reference to time between actual desertion and date of report- af i 
(desertion) duration figures _ is that reported by ing, but the lag was presented only by five-year bak 
Mowrer for the years 1921, 1929, and 1935. . intervals, hence it is impossible to determine what © 
_ Median durations varied from 5.5 to 8.3 years, al-_ Begone! of cases was reported within the first : 
year. For the three years covered in the study, be- = 
evidently did not give separate statistical treatment tween 89 9 and 97 per cent of the cases were re- 
to whites, Negroes, first: marriages, , remar- in the 1-5 interval following separation. 
Tages. cit., Pp. 309. 
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data. . It is quite 
2 a positive remedial policy. “Ideally, a 
computation of “marital dura- 
tion could best be achieved through the 
_ Sociological analyses of the duration of similar to our current birth death 
Marriages in desertion cases 2 are quite rai rare, registration. Once the 
while the interpretation of duration data tion is recorded at the county ‘and state 
for marriages ending in divorce is usually Jey els , national duration statistics could | 
oversimplified, a number of variables being be ci computed, holding constant such fac. 
‘unaccounted for. These variables, tors as seperation and = 


‘tion—a 
‘It is in 
State- re} 


n co 
County, 1950 tions fc for ‘divorced d couples on the year A 
marriage. To correct for the attrition caused ‘ 
(N=779) by death, an estimated overlay or pro 
a Cumu- ‘Cumu- tion of a mortality curve could be utilized. 
Duration Per Cent _ lative _ lative The accuracy of the statistics derived in 
> 
Years of Cases Per Cent Cases Per Cent ‘this manner. would hinge primarily on (a) 
9 7.9 10.5 10. the completeness" of the standard divorce 
1 6.4.4 form, (b) the size of the marriage and 


that a federally centralized “marriage and 
divorce reporting system does not exist; 
-7 seem dim in this respect. In the meantime, 
3 working with regional marriage pa 
ith both has b beer 
Up 11.5 (100.000 3.1 7 100.0 tion data can be refined West Eu 
Medians: 6.3 years 4.7 years. ‘race, nativity, number of “times mar To w 


rection. Some tend pore ‘minimizing the biasing effect of the death marr 


divorce in the early years of factor and the yearly fluctuations in the presented 
t the number of marriages are available and can which inc 


and others t tend 1 to weigh ‘the chan; 
ae "probability y of divorce for marriages of longer _ be applied at the state level; in fact, the q in urban 


duration. Up to the present there have been has utilized 


States or for any region thereof—in which all the present time, how ever, ‘about half 
of the aforementioned variables hay have been n the st states have no provision “for the cen- 
controlled. The importance of these e variables  tralized: county “divorce rece 
the s0- of eon of -ords. And in almost all of the states 


ge, 


at t the county as num 
__ As is true for most of our existing marriage — ys 22 Anuual Report, 1951, 51, Division of Vital Sta 
and divorce statistics, ‘it is no great feat tistics, Iowa State ‘Health, Des 


to point out flaws in the existing duration Moines, Iowa, pp. 83- 86. = 


ber of 
a 
| In the 
challeng 
public 
and cor 
istratior 
county 
AN 
— 
deals wit 
teristics. 
tralia an 
— 
Population 
= and Idem, 
Marrying,” 
a = pp. 111-13 


county and state—and by these 


7 Western world has experienced In the case of Sweden and Australia 


economic groups participated i in this change 


roups regarding the need for more adequate 
rted central a agency. cy. ‘divorce dat, 
—the area of -county-to- mental in the development of a better 
state- sociologists interested understanding of f the whole marital 
the family field are faced with the ruption problem. > is only through | con- 
challenge of bringing to the attention of a certed action of this kind, moreover, that 
"public officials the necessity of ‘standardized national will be attained. 
comprehensive intra~ state divorce 
istration. By working with vital statistics who ‘are most in of 


officials and ‘bar association groups—both factory wy statist 


ve ECONOMIC | GROUPS) 

vey 


several al _ unexpected demographic same type of data has been a available as 

changes in recent : an accel- was in the previous paper? 
fall in death rates, a | sharp rise the ‘distribution of the different “groups by 
«birth ates and a a sharp r rise in n marriage age and marital status. From these data the 


“rates. This last has attracted percentage “ev er married” i in each age group 
Tess attention than the “baby boom” which it car can be computed, that is, the percentage i 


helped to cause. ‘Yet something of married, widowed or divorced. The » char- 


revolution seems to have occurred ‘mar- acteristics of this type of briefly 
rage patterns. In “several countries there discussed in the earlier paper Mentioned. 
has: been a shift toward earlier and more The S Swiss Statistical Office tabulates mar- ; 
 tmiversal marriage which has no parallel riages by the economic status of the 
‘in the per period for which statistical records groom. This type of tabulation is not 
(about one years in in other countries. 
what extent have diferent sco 


i 


= marriage earlier "paper 


among the less educated. The present paper presented here. Table shows 
deals with the marriage patterns of groups ~ 


John Hajnal, “Differential Changes Mar- 
distinguished by certain economic charac- riage Patterns,” American Sociological Review, 


teristics, Data relating to Sweden, Aus- (April, 1954), pp. 148-154. 
tralia ‘and Switzerland are analyzed. translating the industry 


‘status groups, an effort has been made to find 


English terms appropriate to the composition of 


| “The Boom,” each group in accordance with the usage recom-_ 


"Population Index 19 (April, 1953), pp. 80-101, mended by the United Nations Statistical and 
and Idem, “Age at Marriage Proportions Population Commissions, in preference to literal 
Marrying,” ‘eee Studies 7 (November, 1953), translations | of the Swedish terms. See the notes on 
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proportions eve ever married in 1 the popu- employer, employee, etc.).! Percentages 
n each industry. The 
am include 


lation dependent o 


at different: times 


PERCENTAGES EvER 


EDEN: 


Tap BLE 


MeN DEPENDENT ON Various INDUSTRY GROUPS! 


101988), 1945) 


Absolute 
Figures 
Group of 

Industries Date 29 15-29 30-49 154 30-49 
1930 
1940 10. 


1930 16 


Agriculture 2 


munications, 
commerce 1930 3 


Professions 
1 


All industries 193012 
1945 
For source, see Appendix. 
2Including forestry and fisheries. 
8 Including some persons not ‘covered by the. 
industry groups listed. 
e work), i it has to 
include dependents. al For date to 
the economically activ | population, 
the > percentages for 1930. giv en in 
Table 1, a a contrast is apparent between 
agriculture and the e other industries. The 

proportion ever ‘married is” much lower 
agriculture than i in the other” “industries. 
| _ The effect of the changes between 1930 
and 1945 has been to sharpen’ this contrast. 
For the years 1930 and 1940 only, a 
more detailed analysis has been possible, 
distinguishing within each industry gro roup 
_ between persons status 


ver 3 


=) 


(for the sons 
of professional m men are generally students 
at an es e when the s sons of most factory 


sons are included with the “administrative, clerical 


ever married for these categories are pre- q 


status in ‘agriculture is not entirely 

comparable with that in other industries, "is 

The proportion of administrative, clerical, N 


is not true of urban 
1930, 61 
and ‘engaged in agriculture were 
as “employers Ss, managers, 


Thus, in 


or own- account 


the “corresponding “percentage was 12 per 


per cent of the men aged 35-39 


= 
classed = tration al 


cent. A Another item which calls for special | 


comment is” “operatives” in “public 


nical 


comr 
‘a 


Public 


anu 
in ‘manufacturing and cats” 


administration and professions” the 


in this relatively small ‘group dimin-— 
sharply between 1930 and 1940; 


6 


ete 

are also a a small group, but 

very” rapidly increasing one. In all in- 

clerical, and technical 

workers’ has been growing fast 

The class of “employers, 
industries is the most 1 Presumably 


that: entry this: “category has often 
been regarded as an indication 1 that a man 
-_ s economically fit for marriage. In agricul- 


in part ai at least, to the: fact 


“members of the armed forces form a 
siderable proportion of it. The “employers, 


“public administration “pro 


are 


Taste 2a 


| 


ture particularly it is said men often have 


postpone marriage until they can set 


up on their own. . At the other extre 
‘employers, etc.,’ ” the class. which 


a least married in 1930 1 was that of the “a 


ministrative, clerical, technical work- 


ers” (except in agriculture). 


The classification by status is not “entirely 
_ comparable between 1930 and 1940 because of a 
_ difference in the treatment of unpaid family a. 
ers in the census tabulations. The figures for mo 
in Table 2 exclude all such persons; for 1930 it 
has not been possible to exclude those unpaid 
family workers who were recorded in ‘ ‘administra- 


_ tive, clerical, or technical occupation.” ” Such ab 


_ technical workers” for 1930. The numbers in- 
volved are, however, small. 


Agricultu re 1 
— 


Manufacturi 
and crafts 


Transport, cc 


. 
_‘Municatior 


and comm 

Public admin 
_ istration ar 


= Iture 
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*Includi 


PERCENTAGES Evan Marriep: Economicatty Active MEN By InpusTRY AND 


com- 


— 1940 = 


Including forestry and fisheries, 


_ § This category comprised 4 9 men of whom 7 were ‘married. All other categories” in the 


Including some presons not covered major industry groups listed. 
We ey now consider t the changes in enced a fall ‘in the 


fied 


al 


ical “much less in ‘other industries. the the “administrative, 


‘farmers ‘employers, etc.’ agricul- clerical, and technical workers Large in- 


ture) are the group he creases “opera 
Taste 2a. IN PERCENTAGES EvER Marriep: 


Employers, — 


Managers, and Own- Clerical, and 


Indus 24 25- 29 30-34 20-24 25- 29 30-34 20-24 25-29 30-34 20- 24 29 30-34 


= 


Manufacturing 


munications, a 
and [commerce 


istration and 


CHANGES IN THE MARRIAGE PATTERN 
ges | TaBLE 2. SWEDEN 
by 
es, 
as 
su 
in 
able 
40; 
OF 
a} 1940, as shown in Table 2a. Agriculture industries other than agriculture the great- 
1 
bly 
fact 
‘ten 
— Statuses 4 
m 
| 
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in the “transport” group of indus- Australian data ar are e of the “same 


magnitude in all classes, whereas in Swell “ie 


ves 


which in also had low 


hed 


the increase -among employees was” much» 


Table 2 (outside: agriculture) were “nar- pte 

rowed between 1930 and 1940. The “a ad- The Swiss Statistical Office has published 
“ministrative, clerical, and workers” an é analysis of marriages classified by 
are no longer conspicuous as a group of nomic category of the bridegroom. ‘Figures 
low marriage frequency. Thus, in 1930, the from this analysis are reproduced in Table Si 
proportion ever married in this ‘Status in 4. E+} 
“public administration and professions” ‘able 4 shows a striking contrast between 

only 30 per cent in the age range the two status groups 
25-29, ‘compared with 38 ‘per cent for all 


” The increase in the umber 
‘economically active persons | this” age of marriages confined 
range. In (1940, corresponding figures were 


47 and 46 per cent respectively, figures are in ‘agreement with tbo 


4 “employ ees. 


Peacenraces E EVER Marriep: LY MEN BY Srarus, 


tcentages 


Date = 25-2 


9 30-34 


Increase (1933 to 1947) 
21 


_ Employe ers 


Self-employed 

Employ ees 


For sources, see Appendix, 
Includes unpaid family (“helpers’ Persons ni not active and persons whose 


Employ et 
1936-35 


account workers, and employees). This ma- 


status was not 


“censuses 0 of 1933 and 1947 it is ; possible — 
to compute the proportions ever married 


age for status classes (employers, own- 


- - terial i is shown in Table 3. For the industrial 
occupation classifications, no tabula- 
tion combining aj age with marital condition 
is available, so that it is not possible to 
subdivide “the status classes by ‘industry 


‘as was done for Sweden, 
relationships between the ‘propor- 


‘From the ‘tabulations: of ‘the Australian marriages shown in Table 4 among 


he larg 


rye 


ployees in the “free professions” also 


gests that similar developments have been — 


ne in both Switzerland and Sweden, 
If the marriages of “independents” and 


pears that the group ‘ “primary production” 


experienced a smaller increase in marriages 


than other except the small 


headed 


““clothing t trades, which ‘covers 
“tailors, shoemakers, and ‘berber. 5 The 


1947 


duction, 
of ‘ “ind 


Sadings 


tural di 
regardin 


The combined index (independents plus 

‘tions ever married of the different status -ployees) in the food-processing trades (millers, 

classes in Australia are similar to those bakers, dairymen, etc.) was also below that for) 

? total increase in marriages over t e who 

‘there is a higher proportion married than period covered by the table was, however, greater wt ing propo: 
ng among the employees. However, the changes in food-processing trades than in primary 
between 1933 and tion. combined index for any occupation is 2 


one in 
__tingui 
_tinguis 
at 0 
ades’ 
hme 
hile 
ploy 
all 
TABLE 
» 
(Indi 
> 
1936-3 
1939 
1942 
1943 
1947 
| 
1939 
1942 
| 
a! | 
— 
| 
adjacent 
tailors, sh 
| 
7 | 
TS 
+ 


while in all other groups the marriages | 


1936-38 


one in which the absolute number (as dis- 
tinguished from index number) of mar- 
riages- of “independents” ’ was greater than of 
that of the employees; in the “ ‘clothing 
trades” there were - in 1936-38 about the 7 
arriages of 


is the: only ‘st ‘ t 

elsewhere in ‘this “paper, to be 

in mind. The most important qualification _ 

of the ‘Swiss data trends i in the 

numbers of marriages different groups 

affected by changes in the numbers of 

persons in n those or example, the 

proportion o 7 

vl employees \ were much more numerous. us. The ably declined. since 1941 (the date of te 
small ‘ ‘marriage boom” in primary pro- last published « cens ,and this alone would 


Tame 4. ‘Swirzertanp: INDEX NUMBERS OF MarriAcEs Economic OF BrivecRoom ! 
on aged 18- 64) 


Indices 34—=100] corrected for changes in total “marriageable population 


‘Administration, 
Commerce, Services 


Free Pro- Grand 


Total 2 fessions 


re 


Metals 


al? fessior Total 


— were 
93 


76 


i 3680 
79 


101 


94 


1939 


1943, ad 
1944 


4 


133 


142,78 


Total includes many other 
adjacent columns) was published in the original source. 


a 
closer translation would perhaps be ‘ ‘trades concerned with dressing: The group consists of 


tailors, shoemakers, and barbers. 


123 


3 


7 duction, , which r reflects the high proportion tend to 


| “independents,” 


‘is in accord with the “marriage boom than the 


findings already described regarding urban- independent population. Moreover, the posi-— 


4 rural differences in various countries and tion of being “employed” or “independent” 
a regarding agriculture in Sweden. is strongly of “variable definition”; most 
However , the differences between data people who ead up independent begin as 


The indices in Table 4 have been adjusted to 


_ & weighted mean of the indices for independents 
and employees in that occupation, the weights be- 
ing proportionate to the absolute numbers of inde- 

‘pendents and emplay ees in the base pains (1932- 


eliminate the year- to-year changes in the total | 
number of unmarried men of marriageable age in 


the distribution of this number between economic 


but are not corrected for changes in 


% 
on 
| 
| 
ures 
ible i 
and {| _ 
iber | 
wiss 
— 
&g 
0- 
| 
| 1946 129 7 a = 
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“marriage mig ht be more mar- social W estern civiliza- 


riages of emp! loyed who later be- tion make for a postponement or even the 
come, independent. > avoidance of marriage. The lengthen- 
| ing of the period of education and training, 
CONCLUSIONS emancipation of women, the “increase” 
‘ The materials analyzed in this paper are _ middle- class ‘ ‘white- collar” m occupations, and ‘| 
closely Telated ta to tl the evidence discussed in the general spread of urban middle-class 


a previous paper regarding the varying ex- habits of life have all been 
tent to. which rural and areas” 


t o- very di different from w what 

groups has not been altered. have been expected. The figures 

‘The figures” for United and for the United States and the 
three European countries (De Denmark, ‘Swe- “countries mentioned “suggest that on the 

4 den, and Switzerland) present a more in- of whole the marriage boom has been most 


teresting picture. In these countries, precisely i in those sroups which, 
has been -accom- 


“Past experience with patterns firmed is of some 
differential fertility suggests that ters ‘importance. It must clearly be 
ments in different countries may have been» taken into ‘account in explanations of the 
broadly similar. Each of the following state- marriage boom. The change may be con- 
ments is s supported by evidence for at feast nected with changes - in the motivations 
of countries: mentioned. which govern marriage and family building. 
y has An attitude of prudent rationality in weigh- 
urban areas than i in the country- economic considerations and prospects of 
- advancement in the social scale is believed 
to be particularly Characteristic of 


than an among 


7 See, for example, Edward Westermarck, A 
share the that Short” History of Marriage, New ‘York, 1926, PP. 


at the same time show the greatest | change 2 Pt: United Nations Economic and Social Council, 


‘i marriage patterns (that i is, vrban Population Commission, Findings of Studies on 
the Relationship between Population Trends and 


measure 
effects. 
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“ Marriage. In the last two decades, all these reflec 
a in the marriage boom in the U nited States, things have been spreading as never be- | of mart 
Denmark, Sweden, Australia and New fore. Yet during the same period there has | questlor 
Zealand. It is convenient, therefore, to re- occurred an unprecedented movement | in the 
| the whole together. ward more and earlier marriage, couples 
very slight data from Australia Study of the differential incidence of and hot 
ow Zealand suggest that in marriage boom in various socio-economic differen’ 
q town and country, fo nl groups can give clues to how these two | ‘eee ase 
yees: participated about: equally seemingly contradictory trends fit together. | in diffe 
boom 
between _ the marr lage patterns encies toward the postponement and avoid- 
7 ent social groups. It is not possible ance of marriage—the urban “white-collar” 
1e basis of the evidence now available 
Starung 
5 
q arash a 
where 
q among the less educated, 
(c) among employee 
employers. 
‘ workers, f 
"probably 


aly mariage favor of ‘present en- 
joyment. Or the economic factors involved 


‘to be many possibilities for in “marriage setting up a. household 
research in this area. One obvious question © may y have altered. The economic transforma- 
is the relationship between the _ marriage tions” of the last few decades might well be 
boom oa the baby boom of the last. few analyzed from_ the point of view of their 
“years. There is” no- doubt that ‘there is effects on p people’s. economic aspirations and 
that the increase on the standards regarded as prerequisites 


in the number of births is in part simply marriage. The changing norms in re- 
a reflection of the the number to may be intimately con- 


question: ‘what changes. have ‘occurred society. 
in the childbearing behavior of m married 
“couples in different socio-economic groups” 


: and how these changes are related to the ‘Table 


“APPENDIX: 

differential marriage pattern has not yet Sweden: 
Te 1 

answered. V measures s of fertility "‘Statistiska Centralbyrin. 

in different countries: show that the baby den 31 December 1930. 


oom has been on whole most pro- VII. -Folkmangden efter yrke, 
in the groups of lowest fertility, inkomst och férmégenhet: avd. 
Where the marriage boom appears also to Stockholm, 1937. Table 1B. 
ave been the greatest.” Most of these Sw weden. Centralbyran. 


q measures do not distinguish between the den 31 December 1940. 


4 
effects of an in ncrease in the number of Vol Folkméngden 1 efter y yrke. 
marriages and the consequences of changes Stockholm, 1943. Table 23B. 


in | the fertility of ma married | couples, 10 but ‘Statistiska Centralbyrén. 
the parallel bet) nthe marriage D 1945. 
the baby boom is suggestive. Could it artiella underskningar 
(Tototedelssomplingen). Behandlar de- 
be that early marriage or even the early 
av statistiken Ov ver kon, dlder och 
tasting of a family is 1 no longer felt to be 


arash act for a young man in circumstances 


— 
industrial groups used are those of the 


Economic and Social Factors (Provisional revised | census of 1930. ‘The. corresponding groups have 
report submitted by the Secretariat), “Economic been made from somewhat _more 

Social Factors Affecting Fertility,” United classifications given sources 
Nations Document E/CN. 9/82, 24 24 April 1951, — 1940 and 1945. 


Be % Evidence on the incidence of the baby boom Table —. = 

in different groups has been | reviewed by Bernardo 3 Swed : 

della natalita, Venezia, Facolta di Economia e (1) Sw eden, Statistiska Centralbyran. 


Commercio , Collana Ca’ Foscari (Padua, 1951), | Folkrikningen 1930 1930. Vol. VII. Table 


However, the Royal Commission on Popula- 


as 


tion in Great Britain collected data on the family Q) ‘Sweden. 
size of married couples in a special family census Vv fol. Table 


7 
workers, family size had probably increased during detailed citations to these 
_ the period of the baby boom, but that this had 


given above, under Table 1. 
probably not occurred among manual workers. See 
Royal Commission on Population, , Report, ‘The industrial groups used in Table 2 are” 
1695. (London, 1949), p PP. 55- the same as in Table 1. The s status cate- 
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sonal” gave “administrative, clerical, and tech- Schweiz, 
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gories in Table 2 as follows to the Table 


Employers, managers, and own-account work- (1) Australia. of of 100. 


ers = foretagare och likstillda. and Statistics. Census of the however, 


Administrative, clerical, and technical work- Commonwealth of Australia, the Inde 
June 1933. Part XXIV. Grade of “class 


= funktionirer. sali 
Family workers in establishments “operate times hi; 
ea) Census and Statistics. Census of the | 
by their father (or brother) have been excluded 
2 if classified as “arbetare.” ” It was not possible — a h 
1947. Part XIX. ‘Occupational for t es 
to exclude those classed as ‘ funktionarer. _ Status. C be 1951. P. 15 (1) schiz 
The unemployed have’ been included 
classification published in the 1940 ees the coi com utation of Table 
was added to the category “foretagare” Switzerland. Ejidgendssisches Statis. a 
form ‘ ‘employers, managers, and own- -account  tisches Amt. Bevélkerungsbewegung ; 
workers.” remaining “fdrvaltningsper-— in der Schweiz, 1945-1948, Text. 
3 effe 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND SCHIZO that schi 


cities.® 
argued 
4 areas as” 

thus the 
delir ftom the: 


economic cl 

1 The data were as controls, ‘2 five per cent ‘sample 

sembled by a ‘research composed of of the community’s population ; ‘third, the 
psychiatrists,? and a clinical team took a census of “psychiatric patients; Tel 
psychologist. * Since ‘methodological proce- fourth, both the sample population and - geographi 


* Paper read at ‘at the annual meeting of the Populatior 
“American Sociological Society, August, 1953. The PROBLEM 4 rect, one 

research reported here is supported by a grant h | ws ted 
d from the National Institute of Mental Health of “ay en the data | were | ta u late it a ae 
the United States Public Health Service, (MH observed that the 847 47 schizophrenic pa 
263), to Yale University under the direction of tients located | by the Psychiatric Census 


Redlich, M.D., Chairman, Department of were largely fro from the lowest | stratum (class 
Psychiatry, and Professor B. Hollingshead, Vv). Th bt f or 
| Department of Sociology. = ) e _ contri ution of each c ass Of 
: ‘stratum | to the e patient population be was 


_ 1The New Haven community includes the city 

New Haven and all of West Haven and East measured: by Index of Current Preva- 
Haven, and the built-up portions of the towns lence, in whi dictributi of patients SR. E. 
the community was some 240,000 in 1950. A full 5 For La versity of € 


analysis of the data outlined in this paper _will “August and Fredrick |= See the 
Areas by A 


\& 96 ( 
J. Ja 
tials in the 
Jounal of s 


dures have described in the psychiatric patients were classified into a: drift 


and Leslie Schaffer. a" Disorders,’ American Journal ‘Psychiatry, 109 


= 
im 
q = 
im 
‘| pe 
gtaphic ar 
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proportionate the community’ s popula- made “the geographic ‘part, of the 
tion would produce an Index for each class pothesis. First, the nativity of the adult 
of 100. Instead of an equal representation, patients was compared with the nativity 


the following 1 measures were found: of the total adult population of the com- 
the Index in class I was 23; class I, 33; munity to see if there was an ‘ee 2. (Se 
class 48; class , 84; class V, between ‘nativity and schizophrenia. This 
246. The Index in class eleven comparison w was made because immigration 
times higher than in class whe _represents the largest geographic movement. 
alternative hypotheses to account Conceivably there may also be some rela- 
for these differences are here examined: tionship between the ‘ ‘culture fe shock” 
(1) schizophrenics are geographically 1 mobile sociated with immigration, and schizo- 
and socially mobile downward, hence the _ phrenia. Since no "Significant association 
concentration | of patients class V found between nativity. and Presence 
the Index ndex of Current Prevalence “reflects or absence of schizophrenia in the popula- 
differences in treatment received in the tion, the study gives no Support to ‘the 
| — and responses to it. aT" hypothesis of a functional linkage between — 
international migration the ‘current: 
treated prevalence of schizophrenia. 


The second step in the test of the mo- 
Social Mobility. bility” hypothesis is. the "examination of 


sible effects of geographic and social mobil- 
ity y on schizophrenia were revealed eisie- | where the native-born patients of each class 
ally by the finding of | Faris and Dunham © had been born and reared, in order to de- 
that at schizophrenics, 1 upon first admission termine if there i is a significant relationship 
a liietee hospital, come me principally pe between class position and geographic mo- 


the most deteriorated ecological areas bility within the United States. 


ities.° Some critics of conclusion data in Table 1 show that movement 


q 


argued that the patients drifted to these from community of birth and Tearing, to 


TABLE 1. Prace Born AND REARED gery 
ScuizopHrenics By CLASS 


thus the high “rates of hospital admissions 
hypothesis < assumes that persons who Origin j= 
velop one of schizophrenic disorders New Haven community 72 153 
me so ill that they | cannot maintain normal — New England Pog ry - 2 
social ial relations, and into _ both 15 40 
“geographic and downward social mobility. 
The drift hypothesis also assumes that 


schizophrenics originate randomly i in the Chi-square=11.8971, P greater than 05. 
tect, one should find a large concentration community y of present residence (New 
of geographically transient and “socially Haven), is not a significant factor i in the 
downward Persons in the class current prevalence _pattern. ‘Some 65 
patient ‘group. of the native-born ‘patients: had 
present study | tests both the ge geo- ‘lifelong residents of the community, a 4 
graphic and the downward mobility cent vere inmigrants. the 
geographic transiency hypotheses were c cor- 
_ OR. E. OL. Faris: and H. Warren Dunham, trated in class V. The facts are otherwise. 


Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, Chicago: the ‘class I class" Il patients 
 TSee the review of Mental Disorders in Urban been | born reared in _the New 


Areas by A. Myerson, American Journal of Haven community, y, are compared with the 
Sz Jaffe and E. Shanas, “Economic Differen- %The figures were: patients, 643 native- 
in the Probability of Insanity,” American 193 born; na- 
a (January, 1935) ), PP. 534- 
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a only 44 per cent of the the class of their of 
classes I and II were native e to Ne New Haven, orientation. Then each patient was. located Dighest | 
and a much higher the class sy system. Enough evidence third y 
per of the class" Vv members—had found to determine the class positions of | 
a been lifelong residents of Papenceenly the families of 92 per cent of the patients, 
Thus, it may be concluded that the class The are ‘summarized in Table 2. The 
ad drifted to the New Haven community 2. Soctat Mosmuty AMonc 
4 he next inquiry concerns whether the class | T#R0vcH Two or More Generations By Crass = leng 
¥ 


a it ‘drops 


patients had drifted to the slums in the 
Class of Patients 
Course | of their lives. The answer is crucial 


| 
the test of the “downward drift” hy- eof Mobility II ii iW 


treatmer 
ir 


For this purpose, the ‘investiga- ‘Patient and family stable 
tors obtained residential “histories of the Patient upwardfromfamily 7 | 


Patient downw ard 
428 patients who had lived in the commu- family, 


all of their lives. After the individual Family history 

“histories were compiled by y address, Years i 

was assigned to each address the ecological 

of the aren by the e Total 

residential movements of the patients had significant the table 

_ been tabulated and evaluated by ecological “first, that 91 per cent of the patients, a: | = 

areas, the conclusion was clear that “most histories were adequate for our, purposes, 

_ of the members class I and II have were in the as | 
lived always in the same types es of 


cal areas, and that the members of class 


Index of cu 


g Faris and Dunham developed in n their The result clearly shows that few ie 1 
examination the validity y of the drift phrenics~ move downward in class" level. 
_ hypotheses as an explanation of the high Considering together the facts of - Tables 
commitment rates of © schizophrenics = 1 and 2, the conclusion is obvious that 
ecological areas. neither geographic transiency nor down- 
final test of the mobility “hypothesis social mobility can account for the 
is made by examining data” indicating sharp class differences in the distribution termed 
whether schizophrenics are socially y down- of schizophrenic patients ‘revealed by the volved the 


Davie, “The Pattern of Urban Growth,” 
in Studies i in the Science of Society, G. P. Murdock © ah Hypothesis 2: : Quality o of Treatment. 


(editor), New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937, This hypothesis assumes that the Index: 
of Current ‘Prevalence reflects: both the 
_ 1443. K. Myers, “The Homogeneity of Census types of treatment patients in a given en class: the lower 


Tracts: A Methodological Problem in Urban Eco- 4 rec d th h 
logical Research,” Social Forces (in press). eceive, and the ways they respond to it 4 
attention 


‘residential movement of It is” tested _here by” several operations. 
patients and a sub- sample of controls matched First an Index of Prevalence was con-— strumental 
_ for age and class position will be presented in a structed for various numbers of years pa- | — selection c 


forthcoming paper by August B. Hollingshead. 
pe For a discussion of these gs see Rebert tients had been in treatment, to -_ if “a class | posit 
these ‘years. . The re re- pl: 


differ 2 as 


j 
| 
* 
& 
TABLE 
q 
q 
greater irregularities, but there is no cent of the class V patients came out of ‘ment is 
evidence of a significant drift to the slums class V families. hut only 69 ner cen 
4 
| 
a 
| 


— 


state hospital, and des. after 

is ; stable, par after years been in private treatment for years” 
* drops ‘again. T he Index in class V, how- and their funds have been exhausted. Class _ 
ever, drops from the first to the ‘second patients usually start their treatment 
rises again. during years 3-5, “and with a in a private hospital, 
continues from this point ‘to increase with but after about a 1 year approximately one- 

‘the length of patients have been in go into a state hospital. In class IV, 
treatment. Clearly, the several classes to 15 per cent ‘begin treatment 
_ spond | — different ways to the with a practitioner or enter a private hos- 

pital for a short time, then they go to 


IN Eacu W 1TH A PSYCHIATRIST | BY Crass 


a 52 Total 29 «352° 383 
‘ 25 101 194 _Chi-square=64.2902, P less than .001. 
state hospital; the vast majority go directly 
8 


x of current to: a state hospital. About 95 per cent of 


their homes. Since a person 


se second step in ‘the test of “the treat- 
be to a state 


BZe 


hases: (1) how the: atient came into 
(2) where be was and class rather than the 


Schizophrenics come to a psychiatrist Because therapy the first years 
through self- -selection or coercion. If Sanne | may be a crucial factor in under- 


a patient came to a physician or hospital standing the concentration of patients in - 
either of his own will or through the -influ- class ‘Vv, the present discussion of therapy 


of his family, the contact is. here is: limited to the three principal therapies 


_ termed self-selection. When the contact in- received by patients | who began their treat- 


“saed th the police, t the sheriff, or the courts, ment after January 1, 1946: hospitalization — 
& 


it is classified as coercion. The frequencies | = organic therapies, and psychotherapies. 


of each type of contact in the various classes: 
summarized in Table 4. 
The data in Table 4 demonstrate oat 


the lower the class the greater the tend. 


following percentages of ‘all. schizophrenic 
in each” class: classes I 


ency for r schizophrenic patients to reach the _ 41; class IIT, 29; class IV, 23; class V , 16. a 3 a 


attention of psychiatrist through the The data in Table 5 show th that 4 
_ Sstrumentality of the law. Conversely, self- type of therapy a patient receives, during 7 
E selection contacts are associated with th higher — the first five years of ‘treatment, is related a 
3 places” where | patients “treated majority of patients in each class 
differ as ‘sharply from class to class as are of the organic treatments | or a type of 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND SCHIZOPHRENIA (305 
ch The Index of Current Prevalence varies the ways they get to a psychiatrist. Class q a 
um greatly in each class by duration of treat- I II patients are most frequently — 
off} ment. In classes I and II the Index is treated by private practitioners, or in pri- 
va | 
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organic therapies—_ cent of persons of class V were treated by 
drugs, surgical procedures such as lobot- se of individual psychotherapy; —how- 
and shock, mainly, electric shock— additional 9 per cent received 
most with class V some group psy chotherapy. The percentages 


patients. Seventy per cent of the class V of p patients “treated by “psychotherapy in 
schizophrenics were treated with an organic classes III and IV ranged between “these 

compared with 65° of extremes. The patients in the ‘none’ ” cate. 

patients from class IV, 54. per cent from gory of Table e 5 were. hospitalized, but they x 

“clas III, and 17 per cent from Classes ‘not receiv e any 


MENT FoR S Years AND Less* = The present study indicates there isa 

— “highly significant relationship between Class 
38 schizophrenic patients in the population of typ 
2 the New Haven _ community. To explain ceived.2 
4 this relationship the data were analyzed in centage 
group _ terms of two hypotheses: (1) schizophrenic _ q psychot. 
patients are geographically and socially mo- ‘cont: 

‘bile; (2) current prevalence is a measure ceiving 


Chi- 9143, P less than .001. 

of t the responses patients the several orgar 
___* The chi-square for 6-19 years of treatment by classes make to the aiciganiny rocess. The 

class with wei freedom was 30.1769, P social cl 


hypothesis was not supported by al 


the soci 


mobility. 
ings, the 
tionship 
atric tre 


than .20. After twenty years of illness the wee responses to ) the treatment process was ‘sup- 
differences in therapy rds” of ported. ‘This. later hypothesis, however, does | 
alll patients are in the “back wards” of state hos Bs i 
pitals, where they receive no treatment other than not throw light upon the fundamental setting 
custodial care, tion of why, from the beginning of treat- | (psychot 
strongly associated highly concentrated in class Vth than in (neurosi 
with | A definitive answer to 4 economi 
cent of these two o classes received in- question can come: > only 


class ‘II patients. Some 83 “higher classes. . 
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VA STUDY OF AN OuT- PATIENT 


3 HIS paper is an | analysis of the rela- 
tionship between social class and the x private practice and i is “expensive. Tt was 
selection and treatment of patients in argued, therefore, , that lower class people 
psychiatric out- patie It «grew cannot afford such treatment. ‘There is rea- 
of another project son to believé, however that the economic 
authors are engaged.” 1 In that study a ‘ is satisfactory. 


ceived ‘There ‘was: a a distinctly September 30, 1951, 0 pape if 
centage of patients receiving some form of was related to: (1) acceptance: for 
in in the upper social 1 classes. treatment, and (2) nature of treatment as 
In contrast, the percentage of persons re- — measured by (a) training and status of the 
“ceiving custodial care only or some form therapist, (b) duration of treatment, and 
_ of organic therapy was was in the lower (c) intensity of treatment. L 
social classes. The institution is a training and cor com- 
Because of the significance of these find- munity clinic where treatment oriented 
‘ings, the present authors studied the around 1 expressive "psychotherapy. Such 
tionship between social class and -psychi- therapy is verbal and interpersonal in na- 
‘Ss atric treatment in more detail examining ; ture, and based upon fundamental psycho- 
setting where only one type of treatment analytic principles. requires relatively 
_ (psychotherapy) — was administered and long and intensive contact between | patient 
where most patients shad the same same disorder an and therapist. Anyone with | income 
(neurosis) . the process — was vas_ tested an under 5S 000 dollars a year and residing. 


economic explanation offered by many Psy- within | a given geographic area is 


chiatrists for the findings” of —_ for care, and the fees charged are nominal 
‘mentioned above. and ‘scaled . On theoretical grounds, ‘if abil- 


ity to pay were the important component. 


Paper read at the | psychotherapy, we woud that" 


“ae “American Sociological Society, August, 1953. At acceptance for therapy the 
the time of the research, Dr. Schaffer was a Post- of subsequent experience the clinic 
rh - Doctoral Research Fellow of the National Institute would not be related to the ‘patient’ S social 
of Mental Health, USPHS, FSA, class. This hypothesis was deduced from 


1A, B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, “The d b 
Relationship of Social Structure to Psychiatric e economic arguments advance Psy- 


aided by US.P.HS. “Mental Health Act chiatrists to explain the differential cassocia- 


Grant MH 263(R). of therapy with social class i in the 
2F. C. Redlich, A. B. Hollingshead, et 
“Social Structure and Psy chiatric Disorders,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 109 (April , 1953), pp. : 
a . 729-34; A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, “So- | 
' a cial Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders,” ig 
163-69: H. A. Robinson, F. C. Redlich, and 1K = tients was” as_ follows: If an individual 


Myers, “Social Structure and Psychiatric Treat- | seeking psy chiatric help met the clinic’s s resi- 
_ ment,” in press for American Journal of Ortho- dential and financial requirements, he was 
psychiatry ; B. H. Roberts and J. K. Myers, “Re. 

ign, National Origin, Immigration, , and Mental 8 Twelve cases which could not be class- ped 


American Journal because of paucity of data were omitted from the 
(A ril, 1954 759- 64. follow anal 
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2 class 


“A necessary information to present his case 
to an _intake conference at which) all 
clinic’s psychiatric personnel de 


however, was directly related to his social 9g 
class position as can be seen in Table 1, 
Nearly two-thirds of class V persons were 
not t recommended for therapy, compared to 


q by nur 


a 
also sl; 
4 


cial cle 
or 
ten o 


tered. All of the patients “accepted by, the about one-fifth of ‘persons in class IV. 
intake interviewer became the subjects of only one-tenth of those in classes ‘TI 
s study. We classified these indiviguals Certainly” the economic hypothesis is 
operationally according a method de- on not supported by these findings. 
scribed in a previous paper,* using a five- Just as interesting is the fact that there “ae 
class system developed by Hollingshead, in was a significant difference ‘in ‘the training 
: which highest status group is labeled ‘the personnel | assigned ‘treat patients 
I, with the others in nu- in t the “various social “classes. The 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PaTIi:nTs By SocrAL CLAss AND INTAKE CONFERENCE 


_ whether or not therapy should be coe 


thar 
1-9 week 


_ Assigned to medical student — 
Assigned to. other therapist 
(social workers, psychology ae 
‘Referred to other agencies 


tact Chi -square==81. 7924, p 


11. 


100.1 100. 


Pe, 


less than .001.N=183. 


Unknown cases were not included in the chi-square computation. 


merical order, class _V being the lowest. a 
The social class distribution of Persons 

by the interviewer w was as follows: 


class Iv- 39 cent, and den 23 “per 
cent. It is clear that "persons from all 


BA brief description of each class is as follows: 
Class I comprises families of wealth, education, and 
+33 top social prestige; class II consists of families in 
which the adults for the most part hold college 
_ degrees and in which the husbands have executive, — 
= level managerial, or professional occupations; 
Class III includes proprietors, white-collar workers, 
and some skilled workers; they are mostly high 
school graduates; class IV consists largely of semi- 
‘Skilled workers with less than a high school edu- 
cation; class V includes unskilled and semi-skilled 
ae workers, who have a grade- school education or less, > 
and who in the poorest areas of the com- 

Bia The eagial class distribution of the New Haven 

population is as follows: class I—3 per cent, class . 


1I—8 ‘per cent, class III—21 per class IV—SO 


II and only five in class III. ee Tre 


staff psychiatrists treated mainly class 


poe in training weated class III and class 


patients. “The fully” trained staff 
did not treat any patients in class V and 


class III patients; resident 


V patients; and medical students, taking 


two in class IV. contrast, 


students with» previous experience | 


_ psychotherapy treated no patients in n class 


_ The third relationship between class posi- 


of -varied significantly from one 
Class to "another. The data in Table 
_ Show that the higher | a patient’ S social | class, : 
longer his treatment. “percentage 
of 


more weeks from 4 in ‘class 


four week course, treated class IV and 


treatme 
illustrat 
at the i1 


class Pp 

intensiv 

class: ‘sy 
mu 


and treatment was that the duration 


Times Seer 


to 59 in class II. On the other hand, 


half of all: patients were seen 
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ed to an intake interviewer who Dt the hich those i 
The 
— 
to. 
oof per: 
Length o 

atie 

J 

peutic e 

= tent an 

TABLE 3. 
— 

| | 
| 

| 

— 
q more 


a 
= 


ose in were seen for 


by number of contacts with ‘therapist, was found to “be related 
significantly ‘greater in the higher so- acceptance and subsequent clinical experi-— 
class. percentage of persons seen ence. Although ‘most patients were neu- 
ten or more times rose from 12 in class -rotics, approximately one- quarter were 
Es. to 53 in class II, and the percentage bo suspected of being psychotic and were ; 
of persons only once declined treated were not accepted 
45 in V to 18 in class 


2. DIsTRIBUTION OF PATIENTS BY ment by as highly trained personnel. 


Socrar AND DURATION OF ContTAcT did not account for the differential treat- 
ment of patients by social class, however, 
— | Social Class since “there was no si significant 

= vin the class distribution of Psy- 


47.6 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF PATIENTS 


Less | one week 6.9 
aT INTAKE CONFERENCE By SOCIAL 
“100. 0 100.0 100. Crass AND DurATION OF THERAPY 


= — 17.5029, p less than .01. N=183. 
This relationship be between the nature 70.0 71.4 


treatment and the patient “10ormore 7 28. 6 
illustrated ev en more strikingly by analysis 
of o only those cases assigned to a therapist 


the intake conference, instead of all cases» -square=15. less than 


indicated in Table 4, the percentage e ane al 


social class 1 may to. 

for treatment ‘subsequent thera-— was to be a for treatment, 

peutic experience. Sex ied age of be treated by highly trained personnel, 

tient and professional status of the intake and to be treated in nsively_ 


— the necessary data to explain 


. PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF PATIENTS 
AL Crass A AND TOTAL these fini which might lead to further 


research are offered. It may be that differ 
ences ‘in in the social class backgrounds be- 


classes I ‘and II, IV and 
"patients are important factors ‘in the dif- 


10 or more 48. 


9 100.0 100.1 100. social class, in the conception of the psy-— 


requare=22.5 5410, less than .001. N=183. s ‘ole and the Meaning g of th therapy 


TIFICATION AND PSYCHIATRIC PRACTICE | 

such a short perhaps being relevant, were not. The chi 4 
3 pe square test was used, and significance was 
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chiatrist’ s values concerning who should the therapeutic -relation- 
treated appear to influence the acceptance ship. At “present, it appears possible <7 
of patients. Also, lowe1 class persons do ~ lower- class patients need to acquire new 
not seem to share 1 with psychiatrists the symbols a and values to rit | 

conception of therapy as a process by which pressive psychotherapy. Since this” is a 

the patient gains insight into his problems. difficult process, many of them 
Frequently, ‘such patients conceive of the considered u unpromising candidates for suc- 
therapist’s role in magical terms. cessful treatment. According to the clinic’ - 
Psychotherapy involves intimate com- staff they often “Jack motiv ation for psy- 
-municative interaction | between the patient _chotherapy “not “psychologically 


tated if a certain similarity in culturally — quire new symbols and values in dealing 


and therapist. Therefore it may be facili- minded.” Perhaps psychiatrists need to 


determined symbols and learned drives exist with lower class posta 
nmu 


STUDY OF SOCIAL IFICATION USING AN A AREA 
om SAMPLE OF RATERS* 
‘Tuomas E. 


is the this study to examine persons better “qualified than others to 
empirically, within the confines of a judge the social status of ‘their fellow 
selected ‘community, the conceptions ‘of townsmen. With noteworthy 
social stratification as described by an | area tion, * these studies have found that dis- 
sample of ‘community ‘members. tinct stratification pattern did indeed ‘exist, 
b* It has been the practice in | empirical and that it consisted of a fixed number of | 
"studies of social stratification for the re- social strata. Such a pattern, however use- — 


searcher to select group of ra raters or or accurate it may be, is the | pattern 


judges on the basis of qualifying criteria as seen from the perspective of the raters. So 
such as length of residence in the commu- As the | qualifications of the raters are in- is 


q nity or breadth of acquaintance with = creased in the p perspective becomes 


bers of the community.’ The implicit as- more limited. 


sumption in such studies is that “constrast, the basic assumption 


by | any or members 


B. Hollingshead, Blatown’s Youth: ’ 


‘The Impact of Social Classes on Adolescents, New may furnish at 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949; Gerhard E. Lenski, Teast partial basis for differential at atti- 
_ “American Social Classes: Statistical ‘Strata or tudes and behavior toward different cate: 
Social Groups?” American Journal” of Sociology, 
- LVIII (September, 1952), 139-144; Raymond © 
Mack, “Housing as of ‘Social Class,” Premise necessitated the ‘use of a minimum | 
Social Forces, 29 (May, 1951), pp. 391-400; W. number of qualifications for the 
Warner, Marchia Meeker, Kenneth of ‘raters. Raters were thesefose chosen ai at 
Eells, Social Class in America: Manual “of regular intervals an ordered 
Procedure | for the Measurement of Social ‘Status, gra hical pattern of dwellings. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949; James P P 
‘West, Plainville, U.S.A.. New York: Columbia ‘Social stratification pattern” was ten a- 
University Press, 1945; andl Wayne Wheeler, Social ‘tively defined as an of 
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STUDY OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


social aggregation which distinguishes cate- sixteen ( 53 per cent) were placed in | the: a 
of persons as generally inferior or stratum each time. In each 
one another, the sixteen cases, this was the 1 upper- 
The community chosen. for study is here most stratum ‘supplied by the 
alled. Citrus City, a fictitious name. It Twenty-five criteria were given as the 
ie a city of | about 4 ,200 people, ‘located in basis for class identification, with no one ba 
the great valley below the Sierra Madre criterion being mentioned more than eleven 
range in Southern California. Citrus City times. Fourteen persons “mentioned factors 
was not chosen a “typical American | usually associated with economic 
‘community, if such can be said to exist. _ but thirty-eight did not 
However, the ability of the citizens , who rio rion related to economics. Other ‘criteria 
were born elsewhere the United States frequently n named were: church” member- 
for: the most part, to live together without (9), education (8), family (6), p par- 
overt conflict, their acceptance of the gen- ticipation community affairs (5), 
moral and cultural patterns, their length of residence in the community (5). 
_ very ability to communicate, all give evi- Since most of the names of class constitu- — 
dence of a strain toward cultural homo- ents” had been _volunteered once, a 
in American social organization. To second phase of the study prepared 
= that extent Citrus City is representative of which would present a list of names of ore ; 
th the small town in the United States. Ay od lies | for stratification to an area sample of | 


the following null hypotheses were formu-— The nominees from the first sample were 
dated: divided into family dwelling ‘groups. All 
There exists no set of dwelling groups with the same surname who 
dearly defined criteria by ‘means of whi ich had members with conflicting 1 ratings were 
citizens of Citrus. City judge the social discarded. Because of the excessive propor- 


‘Strata of which their fellows are constituents. — ~ tion of high status ratings, all top stratum 


2) There i is no generally recognized families who had received only one nomi- 
number of social strata in Citrus City. nation were eliminated. The resulting list 
Pate (3) There is no community consensus — contained the names of forty-nine families. a 
on the relative social strata of which a. At least one member of each a “ra 
sizeable number of the residents of Citrus been nominated as a typical member 
| City should be constituents. social stratum, and none of the 

PS of fifty- six persons was was inter- families had “members who had been as- 

viewed. W ithout any special — instructions signed conflicting statuses. If a clear-cut 
other than that a study of social stratification pattern were conceptualized “ly 

Citrus City was being made, they were by the community of Citrus. ‘City in gen- 


the community, to ‘nominate persons whom from the assignments of these families 
believed to be representative of each social strata. | 
“class,” and to tell how they thought per- Raters were chosen by essentially the 
became iden each 0 the same technique was used for choosing 
“lasses.” respondents in the first series of interviews. 
number of strata. indicated by _ Thirty-five addresses were selected at regu- 
the respondents ranged from one (or none) larly spaced intervals on the City Engi- 
seven, with no one number being chosen neer’ map. number thirty-five 
q by more than seventeen cent of the chosen after the pattern set by Hollings 


total of 410 persons were named, from as raters in his study of a of 
one to thirteen times each, as typical con- a 


To 


4 | 


to describe the “social Classes” eral, ‘its elements should be discernible 
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ratings had been asked ‘to separate the was prepared for each of the forty- 
“social standing” in Citrus City. matrices were. sorted into five cate. 
tabulation of the data posed gories: (1 l consistent, (2) border, 
problem since the Bloat of Strata dispersed, (4) controversial, and (5) too 

‘fied by the raters s varied two to five. | few ratings to classify. “cent 
The calculation of an arithmetic mean score matrix was adjudged consistent 
each family based on the assumption of the line o of accumulation passed through the 

regularly-spaced intervals would have been highest s strata of each” system, the lowest 
a simple matter, but such a mathematical strata, or intermediate ‘strata. Where the 
exercise would have been unrelated to the central tendency of the distribution war | 7 

problem. clearly evident, a few deviant ratings were 

‘The arithmetic 1 mean of “assigned scores allowed. In no case ‘did the number of 

would be irrelevant on two ‘counts. First, deviations _ exceed -one- -third of the “total 
there is no basis for the assumption that number of ratings in a matrix” 


‘identical extreme ‘poles. For these reasons, jacent ate with more -third of 
Ria not likely that the ratings can be the 1e ratings falling into each of the adja- 
thought of as commensurable. Second, the strata. The border matrices did 
rating might be quite distinct from necessarily “represent families who were 
consensus rating, , particularly since ay mobile or whose status w was in any | 


| probably differentiated between subjects on way less stable than families with con- 
qualitative rather than quantitative bases sistent ratings. 


speculation supported by the nature of Patterns were adjudged dispersed | 
te listed in the first series "they contained ratings ‘which were widely 


hick highest 
distributed | among the strata without any 


ion o subject may be, there are no “™ 
grounds for assuming that his rating must Controversial “matrices were those con- 


be commensurable with ratings made by taining two distinct lines of accumulation. 
any ny other person. | - Twenty ‘of the matrices were classified 
—-_ ‘The rating of each subject by each rater as consistent, seven as border , fourteen as 
was expressed in terms of a ratio of two dispersed, three ; as ‘controversial, and five 


incommensurable designators. ‘The too few ratings to categorize A. 

numeral, indicates. the of 
used by each rater. The numerator, 

pressed as a letter of the alphabet, indicates 


No “verbal by q 
means of which persons were identified 
social strata in Citrus City were found. 
highest stratum designated by a rater who form crit criteria for ‘the: inclusion of 
divided all of the subjects into five strata. within, from, given 
_ A rating of C/4 indicates that a subject strata. 
has been assigned to the ‘third st stratum There was no no generally recognized num-— 
(counting from the top) of a ‘com- of social strata C ‘Citrus City. 
of four strata. first series of interviews, the mumber 
When all” of the ratings of one subject social strata indicated by respondents 
are “arranged in the form of a triangular ranged from ¢ one to seven, with no one 


a matrix, lines’ of accumulation (or the lack number being agreed upon | by more thai than 
: 


eflect. 
eria b 
uch 2 
rawn 
tommt 
; subject 
g 
: 
| 
— 


enteen ‘per cent of 
“the second series, where a prepared list 
families was separated into strata by the Ten per cent families 
informants, the number ‘strata ranged ceived ratings from fewer than fifteen per 
from two to five, with no 10 one number cent of the informants. These families were 
being chosen by more than thirty-two note classified. 
cent the respondents. may be concluded from 
Rifty-fin -five per cent of. f the families that either (1) considerable number of 
vs lected for stratification in Citrus City: were ! families in Citrus City are not identified 
assigned well defined statuses. These fami- a any particular social stratum, 1, or (2) 
A few families in Citrus City hers One of the study 
troversial | statuses. Six per of the ‘if the tie “are con- 
subj ject families were assigned “substantial 


| ceded to be sound: social strata in Citrus 
_ numbers each of Ligh and low ranks with- City are not rigorously distinguished uished by 
out | any intermediate ratings. ‘This probably general population, 


different = Dispersed “matrices “may have resulted either 
_ teria y dl erent in penser a aii ie. from the use of different criteria by the raters or 

families were characterized the inclusion of unreliable raters. Examina- 
Ls such a wide variety of status assignments ~ tion of the raw data showed that a range of from 7 
‘| 33 + _ nineteen per cent to sixty per cent of the individual _ 
hat at satisfactory conclusion could be 


ie informants’ ratings fell into dispersed matrices. 
ch drawn about their general statuses in the The average number of ratings per informant fall- 


community. Twenty- -nine per cent t of the ing into such patterns was thirty-two per cent. 
As an experiment, new matrices were prepared for 
| subject families s received ratings from | the the families who had dispersed patterns, eliminating 
__ highest through the lowest strata a 


the ratings of all informants who had over = 
by the respondents, | even though they ie third of their ratings falling into dispersed patterns. 


peared to to be fairly well known in Citrus. Only ‘two ot on 


stent. Thi Ss was inter reted as a confirmation of 
City. ( On n the average, in this 


of the informants in question. 
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‘selective character of migration has somewhat improved with 


long been a matter of interest to stu- more carefully chosen sample. The study 
dents of population _ As pointed out by ~ has seemed worth while for several reasons, 
Dorothy Thomas, however, little is actually _ Migration during the past decade has been a ‘ 
known about this problem, and much 1 more extensive than during the de- 
the “research in the a area has been frag- _ pression period covered in the - authors’ first 
mentary, methodologically unsound and in- study. ‘It is possible that ; “prosperity” mi- 
conclusive.’ Particularly has t this _ been may be quite different from ; a “de- 
with “respect to. the study o of intellectual Pression’ migration its selective nature, 
“differences between migrants and Second, we have been able to secure intelli- 
grants. In part the limitations of the re re- ; test scores rather than school marks 
s as a measure of ability. The former probably - 


search have grown out | of the failure to re- 
peat studies using di different geographical ide a more clear- -cut measure of 
areas or different time periods. It is in the than do the latter and greatly simplify 
i hope of partially correcting these deficiencies computation problems and comparability of | 
that" this research has been designed and different communities. Third, we have been 
"4 carried out. able to select the sample for study in such 
The purpose of the investigation is to test a way as to be. representative e of “diferent | 
rd the hypothesis that rural urban migration areas in the State with widely varying social _ 
tends to be -disproportionately selective of | and economic conditions. Thus it should be 
those with higher test intelligence and pro-— possible to relate migration patterns to dif- 
as as measured by school achievement. fering social and cultural conditions. 
This proposition appeared to be supported The data for this study consist of the 
_ by the results of such investigations as those — ‘records of 5011 persons who were members 
of Gist Clark i in Kansas in 1938,? of the senior high school class in 116 Mis- 
Mauldin i in Tennessee in 19403 Gist, Pihl- souri. during the years -1939- 
blad and Gregory in Missouri in 1943, and 1940 and 1940-1941. The high school lists. 
in Holland by Hofstee in 1952.5 Here, i a were supplied by the Director of the Mis- — . 
have attempted to repeat the general design souri College Aptitude Testing Program who ae 
of s some of these earlier studies but with been carrying on extensive testing pro- 
grams in more than 400 Missouri communi- 


actual 
for th 


discre 


classifi 


on Migration Differentials. obtained. the “and 
36-8. -ranking ‘based on “seven semesters of high on 


>| 
2Noel P. Gist and C. D. Clark, “Tntelligence Senior we 
ee a Selective Factor in Rural-Urban Migrations,” — centile ranking on the Ohio Psychological : 
Towns,’ American Sociological Review, school work, with the cooperation of 


... Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Research | Memoran- ties since 1934-1935.° For each high ‘school — 
American Journal of Sociology, 44 (July, 1938), Test, together with the: centile scholarship abi 
(October, 1940), 


4Noel P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory, 


6 (March, 1941), pp. 3- 15; ‘and Noel 
‘Gist, C. T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory, Selective 
Factors in Migration and Occupation, University of 


Missouri Studies, XVIII, No.2, 


school ‘Officials, teachers, and students, we: 
obtained from parents, relatives and friends, a 


mation about each subject: (1) marital 
status; (2) 1951-1952 ‘community of resi- 
dence; (3) 1951-1952 o occupation; (4) 


W. Hofstee, “Some Remarks on Selective ———— 


“Migration,” Publications of the Research Group 
Por Migration Problems, The Hague, 


€W.R. Carter, “The Missouri College Aptitude 


‘Testing Program,” University of Missouri Bulletin, a 
Educational Series, No. 40, October 20, 
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jects; (5). occupation of father; (6) farm proportionate share of those who show 


or nonfarm 1 residence while 1 school; (7) “titudes for school tasks and possessing the 


ing current residence and occupation was for one reason or another drop out of 
obtained for about four fifths of all subjects. school at lower levels and do not reach 
oy The data were obtained largely through cor- the senior high school class . Our study -—@ 
respondence school making attention on the migration of 
of a simple sc schedule. About 20 per ‘cent an 1 already selected sample. 


of the schedules were secured by a field” The 116 « communities selected for study hee 
worker, if resources w vere chosen to be representative of the major 


— 


| 


‘ade -economic areas of the State as defined 


by C. E. Lively and Cecil 


have been ‘hap ar 
sui In order to verify the reliability of resi- - located in core “counties of the areas. The 
dential and occupational information a sec- communities included for the most 
ond series of duplicate schedules was sent part, small towns and villages, varying in =f 
out 381 persons selected at random from o open country consolidated schools 
3 (about 7 per cent of the sample). These to one town with a population over 10,000. 
schedules were completed by informants. than one third of the sample attended 
| - different from those who supplied the origi- high ‘school in towns with ; populations | ess 
onal information. About 50 per cent of this than 1,000, about 40 per cent in towns be 
i check sample was returned. A comparison of tween 1 000 and 2500, and ‘one fourth in 
the two sets of cards indicates that there _ towns lareer than 2500. Our subjects, then, _ 
may have been changes as high as per were. predominantly a farm, village 


cent in residential information. In many of. town group. 


actual change in residence. After allowing EXTENT OF 


these changes it seems probable that Before proceeding to a consideration 
= discrepancies actually making a change in the selective implication of migration we a : 
classification 1 were less tl than five per cent. need to note briefly the extent of movement, a 
Changes in other items ems were of smaller both i in the group as 
than those in of the State. ‘For | purposes s of classi- 


is residence at an earlier date. The 


be made explicit. F First, ‘our measure 1951-1952 in a county y different from the 
ability or competence is the raw score in which they attended school in 1939 
on the Ohio Psychological Test. It goes and 1940. Persons living at the same address ¥ 
“without ‘Say ing that we ar making ‘no as- > the : same county, but at a different 
“umption that the test score is a measure address, will be treated as nonmigrants. a 
of genetic qualities” or innate intelligence Approximately three fifths of the former 
‘uninfluenced by learning opportunity, train- high school seniors ‘migrants, that i ‘is, 
a ing, motivation or a host of other factors. they no longer resided in their home county: * 
All that one c can 1 say is that the | € score corre- 61 per cent of the males and 63 per cent 


di E. Lively and C. L. Gregory, Rural Social 
ictive of college success. Areas in Missouri of Missouri 
Ags Second, our pechebly represent id 


somewhat selected sample of all 


= 
q 
= formal education beyond high in school achievement and in test intelli- — 
school; (9) membership in the armed forces gence. It may be that the pattern of 
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magnitude as to 


ence is. not ‘te checure 
ore the number of cases in this area | ination of Figure 1 brings out the 
too small to lend much reliability to. 3 differences. The mean Ohio score of females 
the difference. Variations in the proportion i was 54 as compared with 49 for males. In 
i “of migrants from different sections do “not each of the four lowest class intervals the __ 
appear to be important in this study, al- 6 Proportion of males exceeded the proportion ies 
though considerable range in population loss of females, while in the seven highest class 
is apparent from the 1950 census. shore sal intervals the proportion of girls was higher 
is possible that the residential data proportion of boys. the sex 
understate the > extent of migration in our groups are divided into three broad classes: 
sample. . This arises from the exclusion of - a a low group with scores less than 30, a 


697 cases for whom 1952 residential data medium between 30 and 


could sa safely be placed in the “migrant” ce cent) 0 of the females scored in the 
: category” on the assumption ‘that: if they highg group p above 60. On the other hand only | 
_ were still resident in the neighborhood their 10 per cent of the females as compared with | 
whereabouts would have been known to our 14 per cent of | the males were in the low 
informants.’ If those for whom no residential group with scores below 30. 
information — was reported, and also those ~~ mentioned earlier the persons ‘included — | 
reported as in the armed services, were to. in in our study were selected to represent ae ‘5 
‘considered as migrants the proportion major socio-economic areas of the State, and 
migrants would be increased to some- me- were largely residents of farms and small 
thing more than two-thirds, , about 65 per per towns under 2, $00 in population. 10 With 
cent: “among males near 70 per cent three exceptions, ‘no significant ‘differences 
among the females. However it should be appear in mean test scores for different areas. = 


“a added that the “no report” group was a good = = ae exception is found in 1 an al area 


ro respect to ‘their known characteristics. ‘such Sexes in this area were e distinctly superior to 


as distribution between areas and in test those for any other | area. The ‘mean score — | 
_ scores. It appears that their exclusion would — for males was 16 per cent and for females | = 
not have distorted the results materially. 10 per cent above the group average. Fae D, 


The exclusion of the “armed service” group high scores here correspond again to the re- 
tended somewhat to: minimize the differences 


between migrants and ‘nonmigrants with re- gra 


m and are probably y attributable to the 
relative superiority of school systems in 


sults obtained in the statewide testing 


- spect to test intelligence since those in the | 


r ervices wer a su erior 1 
armed ‘Fegion. In the eastern Ozark region of the 


Statistical tests of significance indicate that 
DIFFERENCES oni ‘SCORES BY SFX AND 


te 

the differences would not be expected in a chance 
he: OF ORIGIN, situation. The sex difference coincides with the I 


f f Gist, Pihblad and G hool cities: 
a group, the female subjects were ndings of Gist, Pihiblad and Gregory using sc 


marks as a criterion. Op. cit., pp. 23-25. The Di- 
< | seiicantly, superior in test intelligence to te rector of the College Aptitude Testing Program in 


the males. These differences are of such Missouri reports the same differences and attributes 
them to the dominantly verbal nature of the test 
8 rere of our cases were ae as: “address on which girls seem to do better than boys. | fey 
a. unknown, no longer in the community.” A na On the basis of a statement of W. R. Carter, | ‘J : 
‘number of our informants also specifically stated — Director of the College Aptitude ' Testing Program, Zl 
that cases for which residential information was the norms of our group correspond closely to the 
‘State norms established in this program for rural 
high school seniors. i 
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OF OHIO SCORES 


——— FEMALES © 


MEANS 


MALES 49.0. 
FEMALES 54.0 


7 
te, there is an apparent su superiority o her of cases. 

the male group, a. characteristic not shown "sistency of 
_ by the females in this area. For both sexes probably justifies the belief ‘that this was 

the lowest mean score was found in the an inferior group. 


“western Ozark Area. ~The considerable num-— The differences in test erformance be- 


TABL El. Mean Onto ForMER “STUDENTS. CLASSIFIED. ACCORDING TO Size oF CoMMUNITY 


le RESIDENCE IN 1952 AND SEX, wiTH RATIO OF THE MEAN ScoRE TO THE AVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE a 


non-farm (94, 


54. 


_ *For males critical ratios indicate significant differences at the 5 pe per cent level el between the mean 
scores of persons residing in cities of class Ii and III and all smaller residence categories. For example, | 
Rs between means of males residing in cities of © class | II and the farm and village groups are 2.85 _ 
3.75 respectively. Between the mean for class III cities and those for farm, non-farm class 
oS ‘Tl cities the CRs are respectively, 3.68, 4.61 and 2.53. For females differences are smaller and sig- 

only between class cities and the rural residence non- 
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. be achieved scores over 60 in the group as a_ the distinctions drawn by the Bureau of the © 


_ whole, in the St. Louis and eastern Ozark 


Census between rural farm, rural nonfarm 


about 35 per cent attained a score urban, Urban communities have been 


of 60 or higher. For females, however, only — 


further subdivided into thee subcategories 


- in the St. Louis Area was there a ‘significantly ri as shown in the Table. The mean Ohio score | 


higher 


cent for all females. 


proportion of females in the superior is shown for each residence class and spe i x 
group, 41 per cent as s compared with 3 per a 


rately for each sex. In the > third and sixth 


columns are shown the ratios of the mean ct 3 


ith description of the plan and each residence class to the mean for the. 


OHIO SCORE 


ME 
CLASSIFIED B 


BY COMMUNITY 


4 eacl 


Among 


from rural t to urban | communities selective 
the problem with which we concern 


: (1) Test intelligence tends to 
increase with the size of the community in 


fc: The data seem n to show consistent differ- 
69 with respect to intelligence? ' The two features “ences between the rural and the urban. group. 
For both sexes the mean for the rural group | 
selves here can be stated in the form of two is below that for the total group. For the 4 


the : we to the central tire sex group. 2 depicts the results 
problem of the investigation: is migration graphically. 


males, the mean ‘for the urban group p exceeds 
_ the rural mean by 5.2 points. For the fe- 


which the subjects presently (1951- 1952) males the difference is less, 2.3 points. For | 


reside. (2) Test intelligence tends to increase ma 


ales, the scores for the farm and apis 


‘munity school in 1939 to 1940 ) group there is a 1.2 
to community of residence in 1951-1952. Within the three urban categories 


We shall turn our attention then, 


‘TEST INTELLIGENCE AND COMMUNITY OF and ‘For the female group the differ- 
RESIDENCE mw 1951-1952, ences are smaller, 2.4 points between largest 
Table 1 we have tabulated the mean smallest cities. . The consistency 


r whom resi- increase i in mean score with size of com- | | 
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4 of ihe differences shown in Table 3 are jn wk higher average scores. | 
a 


"SELECTIVE A “ASPECTS OF F MIGRAI RATION 


"munity holds for both sexes. The dif- 
ferences greater and more due to ‘higher scores. of 


waal 
sist n earlier grants in the e urban 
; In order to measure the influence. 


‘groups is shown also if we divide « our ‘migrants and ‘nonmigrants~ 
into high, medium and low groups 


with: score 0-29 and over a are shown in n Table 2. 


were i in the high classes. For urban 

a ‘males corresponding Percentages v were to nonmigrants in ‘the two urban classes. 
per cent in the low and 28 per cent in + Farm and village migrants and nonmigrants ie 
group. For rural. females (12 per cent are essentially alike In the urban group as 

_ and 28 per cent were in the low and high a whole, however, migrants appear to be 

groups. For urban females corresponding significantly ‘superior to nonmigrants, with 
-_ percentages were 10 per cent a and 3. 33 tie score of 51. 2 for the former as ‘compared — 
cent. Within the: ‘urban group there is with» 47.0 for the latter. These differences 
tendency for the proportion of seem to justify the inference that both the 3 
| _ superior males to increase with size of city, youth who migrate toward 1 farms and vil- a 
from 22 to 23 to 28 p per er cent respectively — lages, as well as those | : who remain in —_ 
a for each” of the three urban subclasses. _ communities, tend to be somewhat inferior 

Among females the proportion of the su- with respect to “test. intelligence. That is, 

perior rises from 33 per cent in the smallest — rural regions tend to attract as well as to. 


| cities to 36 per cent in cities over 100,000. retain those with inferior or average test 


- One additional factor r complicates the anal- intelligence. On the other hand, | urban com- 
of the relationship between test intelli- munities turn out boys with somewhat su- 
Bence and the size of community in which. ‘ perior average test scores and at the same 

our ‘subjects resided in 1951- 52, Not all time attract from rural communities those 
to ‘migration. om observation ri rises out of _ For “females, the situation enn 
| fact. that ‘some residential differences 
| test intelligence existed before migration to nonmigrants in every residence category. 
or at the time when our "subjects attended Both the girls moving to farms and | villages” 


| That is, the average performance of and those moving to larger cities averaged 
"4 


| be obtained tesided on farms while at- 


‘The mean score for the farm children 


students who attended school in towns with higher than did _ those who remained at — 
2500 was somewhat home. It is also important to note that 
lower than that of students in larger c com- who migrated toward farm and - village 


7 
“munities. Also approximately 55 per wee averaged | as s high as those who moved toward 


oft the subjects, for whom ‘information could 
“urban groups were almost identical. ) Since, 
iting school, and _ however, only a relatively few of the mi 
ending school, and as the farm grating females moved toward farms 
villages as compared with the larger number — 
those who moved to cities, the net effect 
of migration was to lower average test in- 
ta as compared wit with 54.1 for the e nonfarm — telligence in farms and villages and to raise 
group. For both sexes the differences between it in the cities. 
the farm and nonfarm groups were around ir 
; six points. Hence a part of the superiority 


city with a population - ‘of more 
of those residing in 1 1951- in cities of than 10,000 and with 155 cases. was ‘included 


students less well on the 
Test than did the “village and town group. 


defined migrants as those ‘living 
ective | in 1951- in ‘communities outside 


‘small cities. (Scores for the total rural and a 


sex and residence category.’* The results 
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& seems to support the first hypothesis, namely = other counties in Missouri; (5) those resid- 
7 test intelligence shows a tendency to _ ing in states adjoining Missouri; (6) resi- 
increase with size of community in which dents s of other states. Persons currently in 
our subjects : currently reside. The differences the armed services and those residing | in 
between the rural and urban categories are oe countries were excluded. 
distinct and | statistically significant. We will | This method of classification is not en- 
leave the discussion of the implications of  tirely satisfactory. It tells nothing about 
these findings for our paragraphs. number of moves between the date of 


attendance and ‘the date of report. 


ing beyo 
residence 


“the com 


TEST INTELLIGENCE AND RANGE OF “i a few cases, persons attended school in. 


MIGRATION county different from that of their resi- 


We may now turn to a consideration a dence and hence might be counted as mi- a 


the that test grants even though still living in the same 


TABLE 2. 


gration we have used a classification scheme fied of students lived in 


a 


1 


Community Number Mean Number Mean Number Mean Number Mean 


/‘Total Urban $1.2 166 47.0 86055. “186 6 


the total "groups significant differences at the 5 per cent level were secured between 
nonmigrants for both the male and female | categories. The critical ratios were 447 and 4. 99 
respectively. Comparisons between migrants and nonmigrants for specific residence groups gave sig- = 
nificant differences only for females residing in villages and in places of 10,000 to 100,000. The critical 
ratios | for these were 2.41 and 2.23. respectively. The critical ratio between females 
farms and moving to ene was 1.87. In a chance situation this ratio would be expected in about 6 at 


—** Does not include 1363 ‘persons ns who w ere in the Armed Services or for whom data on migration - 


gence with distance of migration. house as the one lived in at time of school 


a device for measuring distance of mi- attendance. . Two ort three cases were identi- 
‘similar to. that employed by the Bureau of neighboring states” ; but 
the Census in its studies on internal migra- just over the line in Missouri. _ These would 
< though: they we were e not really migrants at all. 


concentric subdivisions. All ‘sub- 
om could In a few cases, probably, there were 


categorie 
address | as ‘that. in 1940 distances than those 
~ and 1941; (2) those residing at a different moving - to other counties in Missouri. These — 


dress but in n the same county; (3) those are minor limitations, however, which prob-— 


= distance data. In general the distance 


14Bureau of the Census, Internal Migration in 
pril 1940 to 1947, April 15, continuum is probably represented fairly 


* 


attended schools | 


‘Table 
a6 The classification uses a series of be classified as inter- -state “migrants, al- q 
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SELECTIVE ASP ECTS OF MIGRATION 
Census s Bureau definition of sexes those had remained 
i _ the same address, the nonmovers, , Showed a 
“ing the b boundaries of ‘their coun 
while in school migrants. moved within the ‘county or to the next 
: The distribution of our subjects by range _ county, the short distance movers. This is 
- eee was as follows. Approximately ae true for both boys and girls. For males the 
“third of the e subjects were still residing in short distance movers, both those who moved — 
within the county and to the next county, 
school. Another ‘tenth had ‘moved to ‘some were alike. For females a slight superiority 
other community in the county. This mh 4 shows for those moving to the ‘adjoining 
two-fifths whom we may consider as non- county over those moving within the same 
migrants. A ‘tenth had moved a a short dis- county. 
tance ‘to. an adjoining county. A fifth were — ‘The last three | categories might be termed 
to be found residing in another Missouri the “ong distance movers.” All three of © 


county. These ‘were largely “migrants these groups among both males and females 
1 ‘TO RANGE OF AND SEX WITH 


Female 


(1) Same. = 


(2) Same county 
(other community) 


| 8 


= 


- 


7. 
2. 
6. 


(5) “Adjointing 
(6) Other state © 


*For both sexes critical ratios indicate significant differences at 
Tange groups (1), (2) and (3) on the one hand and (4), (5) and (6) on the ‘an. The first — ; 
groups do not differ Significantly from one another, nor are there any important differences between the 


oy ** Does not include 1100 persons who were in the armed services, or: civilians living in foreign 7 


countries, or for whom data on range of migration were not reported. 


had 1 moved to one of Missouri’s larger cities. exhibited “mean scores above the average 


4 More than in one-fourth had moved to an n ad- - for the total ‘group — with ratios above 100. 
. Those who migrated the longest distance, to 
_ The ee : sexes showed no differences i in their ~ states beyond those adjoining Missouri, shad 


of the — the highest mean scores in both sex groups. 

Classes. males, the mean score was 

Table 3 the mean Ohio test ‘score higher than for any other range class. For 

for each range-of-migration class separately females the difference was of lesser’ 
sex. Shown also i is the ratio between tude. Examination of the ratios of the means 
Piet 4 the mean score for each range class and the for each range class to the mean for - 
mean for the entire sex group. For both sex entire sex group appears to be coving a 
the differences which attract atten-— evidence that the differences are 

tion lie between the first three « classes and males, the \ variation 1 between the low mean 

the last three. The latter, those who had score in class (2) and the hig gh score in 


“moved as far away another county ‘in class (6) was 17 17 er ce cent. For females 


states, were ‘definitely ‘and su- about 15 15 per both sexes the 


_ Perio to those who had not moved at all, relative scores were in class (2). and the 
or ‘sa who had moved only short distances. highest i in class ( 6). _ Differences in m 
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__ The relationship between test scores and 
_ distance of migration is s also evident when - 


‘ 


“moving the longest than was the cess in school and are highly 


| MEAN OF FORMER STUDENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY F RANGE OF MIGRATION 


those with scores a 
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score for each range category are shown 


subjects are divided into high, medium and 
low. classes, as. explained earlier. For both 
sexes the proportion of superior individuals, 


i 


AME COUNTY 
HER COMMURITY 


ADJOINING | STATE. 


STATE 


of superiors to 0 be found an 
“stay” 


homes.” The nonmovers thet a somewhat | 


| 


ing in 


‘Taken together, test t score and centile e rank- : 
high school are highly predictive of 
success in college. In this study differences } 


point of ori- 
gin, conform rather closely to the results of 
earlier investigation of the relationship 
between school achievement and these 
migration -factors.1¢ While in this study we a 
have employed “test ‘scores rather than 
‘school marks, it seems probable ‘that the 
bove definitely two indices measure substantially those 
qualities and abilities which make for suc | 


differ. sig 
4 ‘from the 


4 


larger proportion in the high group than was: between groups have been a little more: 


found among the short distance migrants. cut, somewhat wider and a little more cc con- 
The difference was not large, however, and sistent than i in the earlier investigation. 


of doubtful significance ‘statistically. The 
proportion of individuals in the Jow group a] 
(0-29) was largest i in the first th three distance _ 
~ classes and least in the last three classes. _ he foll 

Our results, then, seem to substantiate he following conclusions: 

At least three- fifths 

the second hypothesis; that test intelligence _ “he 
among our subjects tends to increase with 
distan relat results, a both of 


CONCLUSI ISIONS 


results of this investigation support 

probably 
o two-thirds of Missouri high school seniors, 
1939 1940, resided in 


P. Gis 
 -16N, P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory, 


“Selective Aspects of Rural Bigration,” Rural ab 
F 


ell as 


— 


6 (March, 1941), PP. 3-48. 
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— our subjects now reside, as foo 


a 


1951- in a ‘county different from that “the among high st 
of their residence while in school. Ideally, therefore, a study of this 
— (2) ‘The | proportion of migrants v was ap- kind should seek to obtain its measure of 
proximately the same for both sexes. — ability much earlier than the 12th grade. “a 


(3) No significant differences in the ex- Ths is difficult t to do | > the 


tent of migration appear between different 

and economic areas of the state. in the Such evidence as 
(4) Subjects ¢ originating | in the area around _ have, however, seems to indicate that out- 

_ Louis and in the Ozark areas seemed to — ward migration increases with formal edu 

differ significantly in mean test intelligence cation as well as educability. ha: 


the group a as a whole. The 1 mean : scores If it may be granted, ‘the “Test ults of 


Boys in the eastern Area averaged shall “these differences be 


above the mean for all boys. For both sexes, . pointed out by Hofstee, the 


mean scores were ee: tren in the western explanation probably does not lie ir in any — 


higher for females th than for males in the tion undoubtedly does lie in the search for 


the eastern community. Persons with superior intelli- 


(6) There is a consistent tendency “gence and scholastic aptitude must 


mean test scores to increase with the ‘size _ sarily seek opportunities for its development — é 

of community in which resided in educational institutions: to be found 

(7) There is a consistent tendency for Communities with limited educational fa- 

- test scores to increase with the distance cilities will tend to lose youth with superior z 

migration from point of origin intellect to communities better supplied with 

— concerning the interpretation such resources. At the same time, youth with 

and significance of our results finally needs Superior ability and educational _achieve- 

to be made. In general, they agree with ment, » will probably be disproportionately 

- those of other investigations in supporting _ attracted toward professional, business and 

the hypothesis that migration of rural youth clerical - pursuits. 2 In general, opportunities | 


|, | twa urban areas tends to be selective of a fields are more abundant in larger 


the more intelligent and of those with su- towns | and cities than in the villages and 
perior school aptitudes. | This tendency a ap- . small towns from which most of our sub- 
iy consistently in different areas and in n jects came. Probably, not only the amount 
well as in n the decade ‘pointed out, but its characteristics as well, 

a function of economic opportunity. 

mpirical investigation has already shown 


| different segments ¢ of | the | business cycle, in of migration, as Stouffer and others have q 


al our subjects \ ‘were high school that. those with superior high school records 


~~ of ‘those who dropped out of pte ‘ the | professions a and other white collar jobs. 19 
before attaining the 12th grade were in- in- In a later ‘paper we hope to present an 


duded. If we may assume that low ability analysis of intelligence, migration and. occu- 


= we 


the losses ¢ due to migration of the less capa. SE W. Hofstee, op. cit. p. 7. 


‘ble Noel P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad and cL. 
‘compensate or f Gregory, “Scholastic Achievement and Occupation,” 


American Review, 7 (December, 


| 


) Mean test scores consistently among the more intelligent.1* The explana- 7 


sample as a whole and in all areas except economic “opportunities outside the home 


is one of ‘the factors accounting” for early pational data which will throw further 

termination of school career, , and if migra- light this question. 
| tion tends” to be relatively excessive among *? inally, what can we conclude concerning ~ 
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the communities of out ‘migration a as well as as to local affairs, 
those toward which migrants are moving? If these assumptions are correct, our 
Much has been written concerning the quali- ~ dence points to the conclusion that ‘tural 
tative effects on the population of the communities may be deficient in such abili- 
lective process. It would take us too far ties. Conversely, urban communities 
afield to enter into this argument here. ‘So be ¢ gaining g more than their share of people — 7 = 
little is known about the biological — capable of the high order of abstract think- that a 
of the criteria in terms of which we measure ing for our complex. «difficult 
of selection, on, or about the nature of the e selective p problems call. - stat 
process, that no definitive conclusions are The results of the study would also ) seem Living 
justified. ‘to have ve some bearing on certain practical close 
entirely apart from the possible problems of educational policy. If two-thirds of Virg 
genetic implications, the tendency of rural of all the youth reared in 
urban migration to selective of the eventually seek their occupation and resi- 
- brighter and intellectually more ‘competent dence outside the community of their school — 
among people can hardly fail attendance, ‘should it it not be a matter. of Con- ¢ 


for the communities from which migrants 

as well as those toward which they the rural areas? Is it that the en- icul: 

P move. Ina democracy we we do 1 rely on schools tire cost of educating rural youth should 
and formal education to train the young on the local community when so large a pro- symbol 
toward intelligent participation in the demo- _ portion of them will contribute to the wealth points « 
cratic process. Skill and proficiency in the of the larger towns in which they symbols 
techniques: of communication are essentials eventually ‘settle? ‘State aid to local fied soc 
_ toward this end. Ordinarily we do ‘assume — munities and Federal aid to ‘states, looking as cloth 
that intelligence, even as measured by tests, toward the equalization of educational 2 Popular 
as well as school aptitudes have some rela-— portunity, would seem to be the 


ernment 
men wer 
thi 
i 
‘= ously m 


HE described i in this pay paper judgments m ade? What ‘are the symbols 
were designed to demonstrate the by means of. which group recog: Willa 


4 tent to which types ¢ ot clothing American 


affect the status ratings of men in certain so- _ these crucial ‘ilies, a number « of ‘sym | Pp. 635-64 


cial situations. rom a theoretical point of bols which apparently function in the social 
J in 
Review, 14 


sociological investigation. Augus 
Dollard, for example, has pointed out New York 


because, as Cooley pointed out long ago 
meet human interaction is structured in YX 
terms: of the judgments people make of one that certain types of | alcoholic drinks are | 434, 


_ view, ‘such h research is is potentially on asc process have been the subject t of 


another. | what basis a are these important to some gr groups as symbols of 

* Grateful acknowledgement is made to Professor have been investigated include sex Paul, Tren 


help in gathering the data for this study. 2John Dollard, “Drinking of the Social tion, New 
1Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and Classes,” in Alcohol, Science and Society, New 419-42( 
Social New York: Charles Scribner’s Haven: ‘Yale University Quarterly Journal of Men’ 


States on Alcohol, 1945, PP. 95- 104. Items, Mis 
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j 
| 
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uate of each of (often than style. Ina survey 


4 
these forms of behavior vary in ‘importance purchasers 0 of sport coats, fifty-two cer cent 


rural — to different status groups and may be signs of the men | queried said attractiveness and 
abili- group membership. T were their reasons for buying such 
= funeral services, family position jackets; only per ‘cent mentioned 
hink- that among those low in ‘status, burial Thus, there is both popular 
ficult services s must be emotional, , while those high fessional conviction that clothing can func- 
eR: in status eschew emotion at such a time.” tion as an important. classificatory symbol 
seem Living on a certain Street, or belonging to in the social process of status rating. At 
ctical a closed group such as the “First: Families same time, this possible function of 
thirds — of Virginia, assume tremendous importance clothing” is taken so much for granted that — 5 
areas to people while to others these pat- at- there is a scarcity of empirical | data avail 
‘resi: _—terns of living may be a joke. able to justify scientific generalization on 
chool Although t the forms of behavior men- the subject, especially where men are con- 
 con- tioned “have been n subjected to scientific cerned. This situation was the ‘motivating 
yward study, there has been little if any atten- force behind the experi rents described 
ies tion paid to clothing— ‘male clothing i in par- below. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Procedure. A After a suitable _pre- test, 


tential importance of clothing as such a 
symbol has been n suggested by Young. 
points out that when there are no fixed 
symbols to mark the social elite in a strati- 


th the coo eration of. thirteen men known 


fied society, external features of life, such forty-six student judges was obtained." 
as s clothes, are often used for. this p purpose. 7 The thirteen men were > similar hes age, race if 


‘men were a asked, What are the most impor- _ thought of the test in mind. On cards pro- 
things ‘to look for when buying a vided for the purpose, se, the men were rated. 
summer sport shirt?, style was spontane- _ by the judges i in terms of the following — 
ously mentioned “most often by all three factors: best looking, man most like 


income groups delineated in the study. 10 to” date (or double date e with), man I'd 
—_ like to have my class preside nt, has 
| ® Alfred Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde is most Iikely 
a) er” Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, succeed a ter college, and is t e most im- 
| Philadelphia: W. B. ‘Saunders Company, 1948, telligent. These phrases were defined 
10. oss formally so that the judges Sw were believed 
‘social | 5 James S. Bossard and Eleanor Ss. Boll, men men were then computed.1# 
“Ritual in Family Living,’ American Sociologi al - — 
Review, 14 (August, 1949), pp. 466-467. US. Department. of Agriculture, December, 1949, 
SAugust B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, Table 16, p. 68. 
d out New York: John Wiley and nd Sons, 1949, pp. - Men’s Preferences “Among Wool Suits, Coats 
ks are and Jackets, Preliminary Summary Report, Wash- 
Kephart, of cit., p. 641. ington: U. S. Department of 
SHans H. Gerth and C. ‘Mills, From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, London: Kegan All participants were members of & lar ge 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1947, p. 188. principles of sociology class. 
Kimball Young, Social Psychology, 2nd All were 18-23 years old, Caucasian, and 
tion, New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1947, single. 
14 The judges were e asked to list, in fron 
10 Mens Preferences Among Selected Clothing first to last choice, only the first four =e 
Items, Miscellaneous 706, Washington: n: would choose for for each of the categoria; the 
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interviews, the four men rated lowest were the clothing ratings will not be given in 
asked to “dress up” for the ‘second ‘est, deta, In essence » they inc indicated that the 
while the four rated highest were ‘asked to clothing changes, where made, \ , were very 
wear inconspicuous old clothing for the _ noticeable. The clothing outfits of those who — 
_ second _ test. As a control group, the five _wore good clothes for the second test were . 
n who received average ratings were rated significantly higher than were the out- 
asked to dress” for the second test “exactly — fits of the same men worn for the first 


they had dressed for the first. test. The opposite “occurred for the 


Two weeks after the first test, ‘the 1 men— — who wore old clothing for the second test. Be norm 
_ dressed as planned- —were again rated ‘by The clothing of the control group of five § 
- the forty-six judges i in terms of the same men was judged about the sa same each time, iG 
categories as before. In an effort to allay 8 In a final attempt to ascertain why the — 
suspicion, the judges w were told first and second ‘test ratings worked out as 
second rating was necessary because they did, the judges were asked to express 
-many had directions the first their degree of social closeness with each of 
time. the thirteen | men judged. This was done by 
Findings. W hen the final ratings were having the 1e judges indicate which one of 
computed, the men judged were divided five statements” (arranged from most 
‘into three basic groupings: Group J, the deast—for degree ot social closeness 
‘men who ‘dressed up for 
Group: II, those who “dressed down” of three judges) best expressed 
the second test; and Group Ill, the degree of friendship with each of 
trols who dressed the ‘same for both tests. thirteen men.!®> Again to save space, 
_ Combining all categories in terms ¢ of which detailed re results of this procedure will not 


il the men were rated, the raw scores obtained a discussed. The r results indicated a fairly eS 


by the three groups on the two tests were high degree of correlation (+ 167 + .11)38 
1g as follows—First Test: Group I, 551; II, "between the rank | of a ‘man on his ‘social 
1 1249; III, 907. Second Test: “Group I, ratings and his rank on social closeness ch 
II, 1,293; III, 890. Chi square analy- with the raters. vi 
sis revealed that no real changes occurred Thus, to the degree that this experiment 
in the ratings given the men on the second tested what it was meant to test, it indi- 


test when compared with the: first. Thus, — cated that the college student judges were | _ 
; the clothing changes which were made were not affected by clothing | types when they E ll | 
ie associated with a any changes» in social | judged college men they knew on items such | tre 
ratings, as mi might be expected if clothing as best looking, would Ii like to date, and | 4 — 

does “make the man. so on mn. If any thing was associated with the al oF 
It is that negative ratings, it to have been— 4) 


as” far as this test goes—the "degree of 
recall on Bait ‘of the judges, but it is social closeness of ‘men judged with 
almost certain that" the results were not “4 those doing the judging. 


to the possibility that the clothing out- RE | a the 


fits” did “not change sufficiently for the EXPERIMENT ate the 


ruled “out after the clothing outfits were Procedure. In this experiment, the pc . 
tures” of men unknown to 254 student compute 


-indep ndent group of twen 

results f judges at two colleges 17 were rated during 4 from fir 
test had it would be confusing to = The arranged from “most” 
list” more than four. The answers were scored “Teast” were: 1. Is a very good friend of mine; — 
arbitrarily by assigning a four to a first choice, _ 2. Isa good acquaintance of mine; 3. Know fairly — 

- three to a second, and so on. Gee i oie A. Lund- well; 4. Know to speak to; 5. Know hardly at all. 
These were scored arbitrarily. 
1937, Cha 
formal for es establishing correlation of ranked data. 19 Corr 
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pre-test). B the ‘categories ranked next to ‘the lowest so 
upon w ere very subjective, the results. on. resulting ‘combinations were 
- tained for one only (“attractiveness”) will | bered § and placed on a card in the same — 
_ be discussed here, although it should be relative | Positions the heads had had on | 
2 noted that the results obtained for all were — the picture used for the first test. The 
q substantially the same. The category “at- new arrangement was s photographed a d 
is ‘singled out because attrac- reproduced in sufficient numbers to give __ 
tiveness can, to some extent, judged one copy to each member the 
from pictures. Further, “the Murphys mental groups for the second test t. As con- 
have observed, it is concern with personal | trols , the same body in the same position g 
attractiveness which plays one of the e most was photographed to produce the various ‘Al 


significant: roles in intrapersonal psycho- outfit pictures, and the pictures given to 
-Jogical this is because it is” the control and experimental groups for the 
second test had heads of the same 
part ac consequence of the judgments Thus, sO far as is known, the only major 
others make of one’s personal appearance. introduced the experimental 
For the test: in the “second experi- groups was the different ranking c clothing 
- outfits Before the final results were 


for the purpose, all judges" rated pic- puted, the control and experimental 


judge had his own copy “of the distribution | items: se sex, age, "race, 
pictures, which were arranged as a sage family income, type of area” in which 
composite photograph. After the first test, Tespondent up, “and father’ occupa- 
the judges were divided randomly into ‘two tion. This process reduced the Reusgyzeivard 


at the two colleges). ‘It deter College to sixty-nine. individuals “each; 
mined that the ratings made by the con- Michigan | State, the final groups” 
trol and experimental groups. at each college twenty-two ‘cases 

were substantially the same for the first Findings. Both control groups rated 

test indicating that future ‘comparisons the pictures for the second test almost 
1 the control they had rated them for 

first. At Indiana Central College, the c cor- 
month after relation between the first and second 

“the first, ‘the control groups to ings of the control group is expressed 

rate the same 2 pictures used for the first the figure + .98 + .01; at Michigan: State, 

test. pictures used by the experimental the correlation was 94+.03. In. con- 

"groups, however, were altered for the sec- trast, both experimental groups" (which had 
ond test. The alterations were accomplished been matched—it ‘should be recalled—with 

in the following manner: After the first their respective control groups on six im- 

test, the ratings made on attractiveness by portant variables) changed their ratings con- — 
_ members of the experimental groups | were siderably o on the second test as compared 
computed. ‘The men rated were then | ranked with the first. The change is illustrated by — 
from first to » last according to the scores the fact that at Indiana Central College, 

accorded them. head r anked first was the between the first and second 

superimposed in the _ proper Position ratings of the experimental group 


ona body clothed in an outfit that had been — 14; at Michigan State, ‘the correlation 
between the two ratings “made by the ex- 

Peychology, New York: 

1937, Chap. 6. 
19 Correlation between the ratings gs of (21 was 
perimental and control groups at Indiana Central minimize variables due to the technicalities of mak- 
on this test was +: 93.03; | 


State, +.95+.02. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
was — .08. The change its validity is indicated | to some ome 
4 
in ratings by the ‘experimental groups tent by an analysis of the -Tesponses made 
was associated positively with the ranking by the judges. The results of this ; analysis 
me of the clothing outfits by the ten independ- are not given here; it is sufficient to rat 


vent judges. Thus, the higher ranked “a that the judges" who would be most. ex- 
ing was ‘consistently associated with the pected to be affected by type and ‘style of 


clothing was “associated with the men who, -cupational groups) 
in rank. This is what would be ex- changes in their ratings on the second test) 
ie oP te if the adage that “ ‘clothes make ake the as compared with the first. Dis? tia 


th to it. 


Keeping « all the limitations in mind , the 
results were obtained with: the 


the first of their type ‘to be tion, clothing did not appear to have 
reported; this fact may explain some with important social -Tatings of mi 
: the methodological shortcomings w which seem some college men when they mere ried 2 
evident in retrospect. However, ev en con- bY acquaintances; instead, the ratings status ¢ 
"sidering their limitations, the experiments were “associated with the degree of social commun 
are empirical evidence of the -varied condi- the judges for the classes, 
tions under which clothing may or may not judged. 4 “report a 
it a factor n the status rating of (2) In another cor controlled situation, 
Thus, the “first. ‘experiment | suggests that: appeared to 
under certain social conditions, types of with the attractiveness ratings of the pic- 
‘male clothing may be unimportant in tures of -age when the 
status rating. At the same time, the second — 
experiment lends weight to Hartmann’s as- as- 
sertion that clothes “. involve extensive ve 


group reactions rich in meaning for the 
operation | of many of our community "wearing "clothing ‘independ 4 
{netitutions. .. .” rated high in ; appropriateness; attractive- 


‘It would be convenient and meaningful — ratings for r men rated high went down pine of. 
they we were pictured wearing ‘to reconc 


if one could say categorically, as a result 7” 8 


of the experiments, that college students, 
when judging their male peers, are affected The principal outlined ind 4 tive stud 
not dilige 


by the clothing outfits of the men judged 
bility. A 
been disc 


i according to whether | or not the men are 
known by the judges. But the ex eriments- : 

ages But the” data do have some ‘signifi. Kluckhoh 
cance in suggesting experimentally that 


are too ‘dissimilar “and limited 
such easy "generalization. "Further, the 
clothing may Play an important and meas- 


reliability and 1 validity of the ¢ experiments th Rich 
can only be estimated. The second experi- .. urable part in structuring the nature o | Urban Occ 


ment appears to have been reliable, “since certain ¢ cir Review, 13 
very similar results were obtained in is true that © everyone 


very different colleges; its validity” is sug- knows” clothes ‘Play such a part in ig versity Pre: 
society; however, the exact nature and | ex- Jobs and 


gested by the fact that “changes in ratings 
di not occur except in association with the — tent to which clothing functions in an n ine | _ in L. Wilso: 
teracting world remain unknown, aside New York: 


from the meager results obtained from the | 


Major variable introduced for the second 

test of the experimental groups TI he first 

experiment was not tested for ‘reliability, above-described type of f experiments. 
then, is rich, untapped field for social 


“research: which | cuts across the disc = 
. Hartmann, “Clothing: Personal Prob- J Po P 


lem) Social Issue,” Journal of H Home Economics, ‘stitute Pro: 
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MIGRATION AND. VER TICAL OCCUPATIONAL ¥ 


ScuDDER 


ANDERSON 


the community studies of strat-_ 
ification to record the origins and careers 
‘contradiction findings. individuals migrating into or away 
of vertical ‘mobility * 
large minority or even “majority of n men are individuals “who ‘their home com- 
| ae in occupations with socio-economic munities become detached from stable status | 
status different from their fathers. 7 relationships and manifest unusual mobility 
community- focused investigations of social The present study attempts to test this 
classes, on the other hand, either neglect to hypothesis. 
report any observed v vertical mobility or The Kentucky community studied, con- 
imply strongly tmobility is rare and taining about 1500 white households, ‘is 
within an hour’s drive of 
‘community study by Deasy,* w vie cities and within. a hundred miles | of 
took the novel” step of inquiring two 
about new and former ‘members of the ¢ elite’ ported on are the 
group and about families who had failed heads residing | in the community and nil 


who have completed ‘their schooling. The 


significant ‘that found a_considerabl 
influx into the ‘upper-upper class. are divided into groups: 
of | the. sociologists have remained in the community, and 
study of stratification have found it possible those who have migrated. For each of these 
} reconcile these divergent findings. First of two groups occupations of fathers and sons a 
all, it is apparent that certain of the 1 more ac- are: scaled and compared with each other. 
tive students of American stratification are Tn 1 addition, inter-generation “occupational 
not diligently looking into evidence on is related to general social 
bility. A second interpretation, which has scores. of the fathers based on four com- 
been discussed at some length by Florence _ bined indices: occupation, of house, 
Kluckhohn, is based on observation of the dwelling area, and prestige ratings by local 
Centévs, “Occupational Mobility of 
‘Urban Occupational Strata,” American Sociological 


Review, 13 (1948), Pp. 197- ‘Table. the: complete table is included 

and P. E. Davidson, Occupational Mobility in An because of the paucity of similar mobili : 
y or simi 1 

American’ Community, Palo Alto: Stanford Uni- = in the literature. The patterns of. occu- 


versity Press, 1937; C. C. North and P. K. Hatt, 
“Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation,” ; pational inheritance and mobility here dis- 


in. Wilson and W. L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis, Zz played resemble those found in the studies | 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949, p. 473. wee a 
Warner and his associates are in point The scales used, ‘except for prestige, were those 
bp : presented in W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K 

$Leila Calhoun n fells, Social Class in America: a Manual of Pro. 
‘Northtown (Cornell University Dissertation), 1953. cedure for the Measurement of Social Status, Chi- 
Florence R. Kluckhohn, and Sub- cago: Science Research Associates. 1949. Perforce, 


in their attempts to enter the elite. It -) one or more sons aged 15 or older 


Stitute Profiles of rientation,” reports s of sons’ occupations were 
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cited in footnote 1 above. 6 This ‘table d and 
however, “sufficently display the effects categories. In columns (3) and (4) are 


of migration upon mobility. Thee shown the proportions of those sons who 


Table 2 groups the white- -collar and were pursuing white-collar occupations. In 


manual occupations the > fathers: into the last six columns of the table the mobil. 
separate strata “and further sub-classifies ity of the resident and of the migrant 


the parents” by ‘general or combined status is portray ed i in 1 terms of the percentages who 
scores. These composite s scores” s take > ac- we were at the same, a higher, or a lower occu- 
the e pare 


ABLE 1. DisTRIBUTION OF FATHERS AND SONS BY OvCUPATIONAL AND BY RESIDENCE OF 


— Percentage Distribution of Sons by Occupational Category 


80 agai 


were 72 


Fathers __ fessional _prietors Men | Manual Manual Manual 


3 Minor 
manual 
Unskilled 


1Group 2 is composed of all proprietors and major executives, 
2Group 3 includes business executives above _the clerical level. See W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia 


Meeker, and Kenneth Class in America, Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949, 


“count. of status that are pational level than fathers on the seven- 
varied and complex than -occupaticnal ra- point occupational scale. 
= - tings alone. Columns (1) and (2) give the Though in total fewer than half of the 
numbers of resident and migrant sons re- the community, the likelihood 
spectively for fathers in each of the desig- that a son would migrate. was increased 
pepert ort deals with sons only; the results high. At a giv en level” of general status 


for the sons- in-law are similar. father sons of manual workers were more likely 
| if he has one 


gon in the home ‘community and one elsewhere. a migrate e than were e the sons of white- 
Although these data cannot settle the question collar” fathers. ‘There we were, however, 
posed in this paper, they may open the discussion — manual worker fathers in the highest arr 
on the basis of facts hitherto lacking. More ex- tat bi k 
tensive data would permit classifying the sons a us prac me 
age, of and other factors. 


Score 


Parental 
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“MIGR RATION AND VERTICAL OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY. 


was of course more — among the: ollar vocations. Mobility along this seven- . 


‘sons of white-collar fathers than among the point scale is summarized in the Might 


sons of _manual workers. This differential section of Table 2. pig 


i advantage was much less marked, however, _ Among resident sons there is an excess of 
among the migrant than among the resident moves into ra ranks below the father’s” 
for _ the tee, among sons the shifts 


the parent \ was influential privhuctn with parental = higher than that of the ll 


vocation in determining the white-collar or and 37 per cent came to occupy a lower zi : 


TABLE 2. OccuPATIONAL STATUS OF MIcRANT anp RESIDENT SoNs RELATION CoMBINED (BINED 


Status Score aNp OccupATIONAL STRATUM OF FATHERS 


Percentage Distribution of Sons’ 


to Fathers’ Occupations * = 


N Numbers of Sons Collar Stratum Resident _ Migrant 
ccupationa 


Stratum = Resident wt Migrant Same Lower _ Same = 


490° ; 


37 


Man 173 43 3 


 2The manual stratum includes categories 4-7 of ‘the “scale and white- >-collar includes 


Hs ae 8In each cell the difference between the percentage given and 100 is the portion oe of sons in manual 7 


‘Here both the fathers’ and sons’ are in groups, as shown in Table 1. 
anual status of ‘sons, The lower the position, Of the sons whe moved to another 
g general | status, the less likely were community 35 per cent moved up the occu- 
sons to white- collar workers. T his p pational scale while or only 29 per cent moved ra 
t for all the resi- down. If the sons remaining on the same 
dent sons for for | the migrant sons > level as ‘the father are excluded, the or 


white-collar of migration to direction | of occupational 


obliterated for the migrant sons of manual —* is even more - striking. Of all the 
workers. In each instance, “irrespective of 


vocational or general status of the father, 

q migrant sons entered white- collar positions 

more frequently than their r non- migrant con- 

temporaries. The migrants, it would seem, di d 
Were not just restless incompetents. here ut not pursue the same sort 
“adequate conception ote occupa- upa- of job as the father, over half rose vocation- 
tional mobility can be developed by using chances of going up rather than 


did move into a vocational ‘differ- 
ent from that of the father, 
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vocations. Table 
provides some this point. As group 
The least pe group was the the first column of Table 3 shows » Occupa- wi 
sons of white-collar fathers with the highest tional inheritance was two-and-a-half times a 
composite social status. Sons of white-col- “expectancy” for the resident t and twice 
dar fathers whose parents” were of rather “expectancy” for the migrant sons. both 
repute in terms of the combined index groups downward shifts” occurr to the 
status had a particularly unpromising extent of 80 per cent of ‘ of “expectancy,” as 
look; a large majority of such sons dropped did upward shifts also among the migrants, 
A below t their fathers’ fathers’ positions and and few rose However, resident sons moved upward only 
— about half as often as would be expected 
_ Among sons of manual workers | quite a on the null” hypothesis. While (as noted _ 
at mobility pattern is evidenced the above the absolute of of wi 
3. Ratio oF TO ExXpEcTEep NumBErs * or Sons rn Occurations HIGHER, SIMILAR 10, oR dro 
LOWER THAN THE PARENTAL OccupaTIon By REsIpENCE oF SON AND COMBINED SocIaL STATUS 


Lower a 66 1 81 


_ * The expected numbers were computed from the separate sections of Table 1 in the usual manner “tg ,. thirds; 4 
ee for contingency analysis. That is, the actual numbers of fathers in each of the seven occupational =| status sc 
“4 categories were multiplied by the percentages of sons in each category (for the resident and migrant _ 

=_ separately) to get the “expected” figure in each father-son cell. The same — of 


course result from multiplying the 1 numbers of sons by the percentages of fathers. eo? er 
effects of low general status of parents are mobility were considerably greater 
mixed. The resident sons of manual work cer sons of manual than of white-collar fathers, 
fathers a are less. likely to advance occupation- this absolute excess of upward ‘mobi ility of 
ally and more likely to drop down the sons of manual “workers was less than ‘the 
scale when | the general : status of the parents Pa excess to be hypothetically expected. Among 4 
is low. But the one group » of sons showing both r migrant and resident sons ; upward mo- 
majority rising above their fathers’ posi- bility within the white-collar ranks, 
tions are the migrant sons of the manual _ downward mobility \ within the manual ranks 
workers” ‘with the lowest general status. | were about equal to expectancy, but down- 
7 The proportions | that would rise or fall ward mobility of sons 0 of white- collar” and 


inheritan 
g the null 
downwar 
“expected 
ency tow 
the migré 


ve — 


id vocationally as compared with ‘their parents, upward mobility of sons of manual w workers — 
the hypothesis that sons’ occupations were considerably below the hypothetical » app 
were unaffected by those of their probable that these figures bution in 
with relative positions of the reflect a discontinuity in the occupational 
- fathers along the occupational scale. Tt. is x scale between the top manual and the low © 
of interest, therefore, to ask how the 
bility” patterns actually displayed among =? An intensive exploration of alternative meas- 
of each” of the two main— groups, ures of is to be found in 
‘the “expectancy” p patterns derived tional Mobility,” Journal of Political 60 = 


null hypothesis, of correlation be- - (1952), pp. 218-39. stat 
y 
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white- categories “the of vocational status that testifies to “the 


group of sons involved. Migrant sons of impulsions toward mobility revealed in this 


moved up | the scale more frequently in re- _ _Upt to this point consideration has been 


lation to expectancies than did s sons who _ given only to the proportions of sons moving 4 
remained in the community, = = up or down the occupational ladder, but 


a Once more it is instructive to take account ." not how far they move. In this as in other 


the father’s combined or general status studies concerned with vertical mobility, it 


score his rank is evident that the majority bad sons find 


paternal occupation exceeded the hypo- of t their fathers. 
| thetical figures to a somewhat greater ex- This concentration of sons in the vicinity 
tent ~when fathers had high status than of the parental position is shown Table 
they scored low. Cases in which the the vocational “distances” between 
dropped below the father’s position o oc- fathers and sons are ‘summarized in Table 
curred in about the same ratio to -expect- 4. The column headed ‘ ‘expected distribu- 


ancy irrespective of the father’s general tion” in T able 4 shows _the percentage 


status. The proportion of sons rising above dis of father- -son differences in 
father’s occupations ‘more nearly a ap- cupational position that would be expected 
proximates expectancy when fathers are of if the over- all percentage of sons in the 
low general status than when they score ‘several occupational categories 1 matched that 
This effect is much greater among for fathers but no correlation between 
sident sons. Thus | the number of resident father and son | n vocational status. I 
sons « fathers with combined status scores differs: from “the 
g their fathers in occu- — Table 3 in that the latter were derived ill 
Ir expe ancy the actual distributions of occupations of the 
fo or those combined ‘Status _ two groups of sons as well as fathers. Thus 
ore was 15 to. the ratio was” two- j in Table 4 the parameters us used in quantify- 
q thirds; but f for. the fathers with general ing the hypothesis of zero father-son 
status scores of 19 to 28, the proportion of pational inheritance a are so defined as to. 
xpectancy was 85 per cent. For admit the possibility of 100 per cent in- q 
responding three groups among migrant sons _heritance; they abstract from the shift 
the Proportions s of the hypothetical rates tween the generations in the over- all occu- 
7, and 92 ‘per cent respectively. pational distribution. 


In general, , the occupations of “migrant From Table as” from ‘Table 3 ‘it is. 
sons: of low "status fathers. come _remark- _ immediately ev ident that occupational in- 


ably close to a zero correlation with parental heritance ¢ exceeds s the hypothetical rates and 


vocations. Among these sons occupational 
inheritance is only 1.2 times expectancy on 
the null hypothesis and both upward and 
+. downward mobility exceed 90 per cent of the 
expected value. In view of the strong tend- _ 
ency” toward inheritance of vocation among © 
the migrant tas well as resident sons gener- 
ally, approach to the hypothetical distri- f) 


- bution: in this particular s set of sons is note- expected ‘coe | figures of Table a; 56 
worthy. Also migrant sons s of middle status cent of the sons would "departed 
fathers and resident sons of low ‘status their fathers’ vocational status by 
Bitten show a from. inheritance two. or steps along occupational 
scale; in actuality among the migrant sons 


8 This is the move that up upward cent pon resident sons 
mobility was greater, relative to expectancy, when on 


athers were white- and Gane is a le this study can constitute on only 


is greater er for the resident than the m sigan 
sons. The downward drift | of the ‘mobility 
distribution among the resident sons “oa 
_ marked, while there is a moderate 
drift among the migrant sons a 
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CAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV TEW 


“occupational mobility its are suf- ational than sons" who remain 
y, pa 


- ficiently clear-cut to support at least two in the home town. Students, of social strati- 
basic | hypotheses. First, vocational status of fication in American ‘communities would do 


sons is affected by general social status of well to turn more of their attention mn toward — 


parents as well as by their vocational rank- the dynamic aspects of the situation before ug 


ings, especially within the group of white- drawing conclusions concerning the “fixity 


collar fathers. Second, sons who migrate of stat status over time or even the nature 


out of small or moderate- size communities the ove over- -all status a point | 
“at 


: are more — to rise abov e their parents’ in time. 


Difference in Status Distribution Total 


4 


— 


* The distribution” is the percentage distribution of numbers of steps from fathers’ 
s shown in an expectancy table derived on the hypothesis of zero inheritance of occupation, taking the 
Z initial over-all distribution of fathers as the parameter for both generations and for both ad 
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RECONSIDERATION OF SOME PAROLE PREDICTION 


HIS ms study is is on was only 1 15.8 8 for men discharged 
from parole” while in the Army, for 


dictive accuracy will a undoubtedly Army cases it was 33 months. In view 
depend on securing better factors of the differences between the two parole 
on refining the techniques and methods situations, and the ‘similar traits” of 
of prediction w work,” New factors, formu- two groups of parolees, ‘it ‘was: ‘decided, 
lated for the | study, a as well as base parole predictions "current cases 
factors used in earlier studies, were tested — only on the 2693 non-Army parolees. ob 3 
on 4448 inmates paroled. during the decade Army cases, from: World War Il, 
1940-49 from the Pontiac Branch of illustrate that i in 
Illinois State Penitentiary. This is an in- 
stitution for “prisoners. classified * 
improvable.” The mean age was predict from experience in “one 
24.1 and the — served what the ¢ outcome will | be in another ‘period, b 
before ‘parole was 3.6 years. : although parole violation rates vary with 
two- -fifths of these inmates, parole wars, economic trends, Parole Board policies + 
“was terminated i in the Army. Although com- and “eter tw connected variables. We | 
parisons from numerous” standpoints re- must, therefore, seek stable factors. 
vealed little difference between the Army For inclusion in this study a factor w: was 
and the non- Army parolees, the violation required show relatively consistent pre- 
rate for the Army cases was only 3. 8 per dictive utility in each of three periods: = oo a 
ee while for t the non- -Army group it was 1940-41, when 1451 Pontiac inmates were 
39. 4 per cent. Investigation of this dis- paroled, ‘of whom 60 per cent were non- 7 
parity revealed not only that the Army Army cases; s; 1942-44, when 1970 "were 
wartime provides. an unusually favorable ‘paroled, of whom 47 per non- 
"parole ‘situation, but also that behavior Army cases; 1945-49, when only | 
in the Army which would constitute vio- 1027 were paroled, but 88 per cent were © 
ition in civilian life is “frequently, not re- -non-Army cases. These variations 
ported. Further, because of special dispen-— marked changes i in parole practice in Illinois” 
sations granted by the Parole Board for r during the period studied, which provide a 
military service, the average time ot on test for predictive stability. Never- 


theless, the total number of non- “Army cases 


*Paper meeting of the ‘in each of the three | periods ranged only 


7 ‘Aeetan Sociological Society, August, 1953. The 
author is indebted to his former employers, i 
Illinois Parole and Pardon Board, for encouraging “rates was ‘only from 37. per cent to 0 400 
and facilitating this study, and particularly to its per cent. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
_ present and former Chairmen, Mr. Victor I. Knowles © violation rates and other data cited | in this 


and Mr. Joseph D. Lohman. Lloyd E. Ohlin, Re- 
| earch Consultant to the Board, has been of espe- report will be for the non- “Army cases for 


cially valuable assistance. Other Public Safety De- the full time ample, 
partment sociologists also assisted, particularly gi 

Gordon R. Beers, John A. Klem, Hans Ww. ~ i 

Norman B. Johnston and Stow E.Symon. The au- 

wife a major share of formulating prediction factors, all” 


were seen as — crim- 
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they identify ‘themselves with “The “subject’s behavior was seen as 


“consequent conceptions of themselves. For 
“outcome competition between  predomi-— 
any given period, such as the time on parole, ae 


extent of criminal rat other unconven- nantly ‘conventional home influences and de- 
linquent associations outside the home. This | 
tional” behavior presumed to o a 


notion 
function of the subject’s previous identifi- 
and parole violation rates “decreased “steadily 


_ with Age at First Leaving Home or Fo af 
The latter were considered significant in- Home for Six. Months or More, from 
“alternative types of identification. On the = ge 
less toa low of 26. 8 per cent for age 20 
basis of the foregoing theoretical orientation, less “M Cx Rating, which 
it was hypothesized that success on parole Mean C tating, Pra — 
(1) Directly with the parolee’s total previ- ‘this Tac 
ventional “Mean Cost Rating” hereatter wi ab 
index, as compared with peevieusly used 
Inversely with his previous identifi-- ‘ts its independence of the violation ate of 
cation with persons who are unconventional sample. in cell 
fe — that they regard themselves as criminals ___MCR is derived from two other measures, called | _situatio 


or _have grossly ‘disorderly recreational in the 
prediction separates our cases” into categories with 


interests (which would make technical different violation rates, we can say that the 
violations of parole rules) method has the Utility of enabling to deny 7 vic 


4 Trainin 
4 cottage 


(3) Directly v with his probable economic parole to that proportion of our violators con- pe 
| 


opportunities his a acceptance by « tained j in the categories having highest violation 
t 1 rates. For example, we could deny parole to all 
ventional associa es. who left home at age 15 or younger, by use of 


pare 
This | simple approach, which w we reer The above factor. However, as long as we cannot 


Situatio: 
to call ‘ is an predict 100 per cent violation for the cases in the 
gical categories to which we deny parole, use of this 
theory. . Impressions “case method would impose the Cost of our | were th 
parole to a proportion of the potential 
prison. that, ators in our sample. longed 


Selectivity, which is measured by MCR, is = | te home Ww 


a nomicall 

Mathematically, for any factor which 

a violati 
dichotomizes our cases, MCR equals Utility 

violation, | it be most ‘fruitful minus Cost for that one of the resulting two cate- 983 


single theory to 2 account for the behavior gories which has the highest violation rate. For vic 


om ample, in a “Previous Criminality” 
of most arolees. The data available in 
= = factor, the. category “Previous Criminality” would 


— files on before their probably have higher "vialation rate than the 


alternative category, “First Offender.” In this case, 
MCR for the factor equals the proportion of the 


the sample who are in the 
above ‘and as a basis for the «previous Criminal Record” category (Utility) pare 


forecasts implied in the third | hypothesis. minus the proportion of total non-violators in cent vio 

Tests: were ‘made also of some alternative sample who are also in that category (Cost). 

a factor which divides the cases into more than 

hypotheses, which will be indicated in dis- categories, the calculation of MCR _ requires tionalizin 

cussing» the “separate factors” inv estigated. somewhat more complicated operations, but it is condition 


adequacy of such testing was limited still primarily a function of the spread between Home 


creased as we increase the difference between Utility 


the quality of information i in prison Utility and Cost at every category. 


the detailed algebraic and graphic derivation 7 factors 1 
a ‘records, by y the somewhat fortuitous and of Utility, Cost and MCR, as well as a fuller diss -criminolo 


variable circumstances ¢ determining desig- cussion of their meaning and application, see 0. D. | discrimin: 


nation of a parolee as a Vidletor, and by Cm, A. J. Reiss, Jr. and H. Ro 
P Stanton, “Formal Devices for Making Selection differenti 


the probable operation of vari Decisions,” American Journal of Sociology, factor w: 


in these tests. = (May, 1953), pp. 573-584. such 
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Differential identification theory led us “tion, and Away from Home. There 
to anticipate th that intimate interaction with is evidence that these categories" show little 
delinquent peers on leaving home would discrimination because each i is associated 
unfavorable to success on parole. wide range of ages at departure 

tion to prevailing correctional belief, this from home and varying intensities 
relationship was expected | also in confine- of delinquent and conventional identification — 
ment. Our hypotheses were validated by a in the post- departure situation. Its MCR © 
_ drop in violation rate from 55. 8 per cent was only .10. Also of much less predictive 
cases where | the first Situation on Leav- utility than other home background factors 

Home was Boy’s Training School, the eclectic factor, in earlier” 
37. 9 per cent where it was a Jail and studies in Illinois, called “Home Status,” 

2 per cent where it was a Prison. ‘These th e ¢ categories which | Superior, 
di fferences were Fr reduced, but ; not el eliminated, a Average, Inferior, Broken, Ins Institution and — 

by holding of | Departure constant. ‘Left Home. Its Its MCR -R was but . 

Training schools in this area are of the 
cottage type, where the boys are under 


SCHOOLING AND EMPLOYMENT 
much more constant. group pressure to con- 
form with delinquent peers, than is the 


Other findings also’ justify the ‘emphasis 
case in prisons, where inmates are > separated — 


cells. The most uniformly favorable 
situation on on first leaving home was Service’ 
in ‘the Armed Forces. Relatively low vio- 
lation rates for Own Home at Marriage and 
| violation rates s for Rooms: Away from 


the parolee’ “conventional 
identifications. 


and criminal 
sociated ¥ with parole success. ;. Violation rates 

_ decreased from 52.8 per cent for those with . 


are re actually average: violation ates cent those with | high school or. “more. 
per age level, when Age of Departure from was only 17 because ‘two-thirds 
q the parental home is held constant. MCR for for the inmates were ‘grouped in the middle 
Situation at First Leavi Home was .23. ame, 7th: to 9th grade. It is anticipated that 
Quality” of the home, while significant, 
show a an even “greater, utility i in selection for 
3 were the ‘the: first pro- pat 


‘parole. Intelligence scores had 
longed departure home. _ Where ‘the: association with parole outcome had 
home was rated “Average ot ‘Higher eco- 


Schooling; MCR for Intelligence was only 

_ nomically, and no delinquency was reported, 06. Even this level of selectivity could be 

a a violation rate of 30.7 per cent was found, achieved only by ignoring the logical order 

q for 983 cases, in contrast with 49. 5 5 per of Intelligence categories and ranking them, 
violation the other extreme, for instead, in the order of ‘increasing parole 

homes _tated Marginal violation rates, which was: High Average; 
in which delinquency was reported. The fact ‘Dull; ; Low Average; ~ Superior; _ Average; 


“that the home was broken by absence of Superior; Borderline and Mental” 
a parent bore little le relationship to "parole 


‘outcome but. in “cases where conflict with  Parolees~ who were or who 
a parent substitute was reported, 49. 5 per 


y worked steadily before their offense had a 
‘cent violated. These inter- violation of only 24.4 per cent, a 


preted as” indicating the rela 


contrasted with 44.5 per cent for 
tionalizing influence of various 


Home and home “departure 
factors not designed to reflect a unitary Ade 


criminological theory were not nearly s so lation: rate of only 22.3 ‘per cent; violation 
discriminating as were | factors based on =srates increased to 47.0 per cent those 


factor, ork Record, was 17. Tnmates 
whose Vocational Capacity at parole was” 


_ which we placed upon seeking indices 


grade education or less” to 21. 


with unstable work records. MCR for this 


rated Adequate Skilled Trade had a vio- ~" 


differential identification. such | eclectic 


factor w. was Cause of First Leaving Home, 
4 with such as Arrest and Incarcera- 


rated Only Unskilled | Labor. 
Vv ocational Capacity was .19. The violation 
rate for 1387 _ parolees who spent at least 
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of their pi prison assign- 
ments having some academic or vocational 
training value was 33.0 O per cent, while the 
cs rate for 1306 other inmates was 46. 2 per 


possessing vocational training value in in the 
case of all men assigned there was of rather 


cent. Classifying certain of the shops : Stolen Property” (39.5 per cent, 


were most. favorable, with v viola 
rates of 13.3 per cent per cent, 
respectively. Violation rates for other 
fenses were: : Robbery 31.4 cent, Lar- 
Forgery and Fraud 41. 1.8 per cent and ‘Mis- 
“per cent. Auto- Larceny 


validity, the MCR for this was” more unfavorable and Forgery more 


factor: was only . 14. Nevertheless, i it is favorable this sample than in 


believed that these factors indicate some = older offenders. This” finding "supports: 


_ desire and d ability to use conventional ‘means : 


attain _ economic ‘self- -sufficiency and, 
thereby, be accepted in 


The factor Type of Offender, altered 

‘only slightly ‘since Burgess’ pioneer 1928 
yielded violation rates varying from 

49. 4 per cent for Recidivists to 26. 2 per ss 


‘cent for First Offenders. The Juvenile Re- 


cidivist- category was unstable, having 
violation rate of only cent in 
1942-44, over 53.0 ) per cent. in 
“remainder” of the 1940-49 ) period. MCR 


“More discriminating \ was the factor } Most 

Serious Previous Sentence. . Violation rates — 
. from 24. 2 per cent for 509 inmates — 
with no previous arrest to 54.3 per cent = 
for 514 previously in Boy’s Training 
Schools. The 284 cases with previous Prison ~ 


_ commitments had a violation rate of 38.7 | per 


most unfavorable offenses, with “violation 
rates of 50. per cent and on per cent, 


ing reflects the low convic- 


rate for these offenses and the conse- 


quent considerable criminal experience of the 
offenders. and Homicide and 


W. Burgess, “Factors Success 
or Failure on Parole,” Part IV of A. A. Bruce, 


other evidence of the association of age 
with 1 these offenses. . MCR for this — 


"Reclassification of Present and Previous 
Offenses into a new factor, Total Criminal _ 
Record, yielded an interesting and selective 


factor. iolation rates were : Crime against 


rst. Offense—32. 6 per 


cent; Crime against Person, Previous Mis- 
. per cent; ‘Two or 


Crimes against Persons—36. 7 per er cent; 


Crime against Property, Previous 
-demeanors—39.6 per cent; Two. or More 
Crimes Against Property—48. QO per cent. 

impression gained from case studies, 


particularly with youthful offenders, is that 


specialized ‘offenders against “property 
_ generally involved in much more extensive — 
and professionally oriented criminality be- 
fore their apprehension and conviction than 
are the offenders, against | persons. MCR for 


“this factor was .20. 


actuary’ is preference for ‘which can 
readily and reliably be objectified, he may 
neglect highly” significant behavior patterns 


which are somewhat subjective in character 


and not lend themselves to reliable 
classification ex except in. extreme cases. This 
problem was recognized even in the earliest 
studies by Burgess and his associates. 


recognized only subjectively. resulted in the 


use of various. factors based on summary 
A. J. Harno, E. W. Burgess and John Landesco, — _ impressions ¢ of the persons studied, such as 
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The Workings of the Indeterminate Sentence Low Social Type and Psychiatric. Prognosis. _ The ; _ 


> the Parole System in Illinois, Springfield, Ili - 


Bols: State Board of Parole, 1928; also E. 
Prediction Possible in Social Work?” 


Social Forces, Om, 1929), pp. 535- reliability. 
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Social Type factors have been found highly | 
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SOME PAROLE PREDICTION FA ‘FACTORS: 


Big of the ten categories of the factor 
: a Social Type, as used i in Illinois for 25 years, 


were largely inapplicable to “youthful 4 
fenders. Over three-fourths of our cases were ment. For example, if one sages" ie 
classified er-do-W Well or Socially Inade- subject “Socially Maladjusted” and another 
“quate, with violation rates of 31.8 per cent designates him “Drunkard,” this fact does _ 
4 and 49.1 per cent, respectively. MCR ‘os not affect the prediction score of the case _- 
When these Social Types were were redefined disagreement reduces gross 
net reliability. major considera- a 
seemed to be developing prior to ‘tion, however, is that while le regrouping into. 
their offenses, a larger proportion the congas may increase net reliability, 
cases: fell into o other categories. Violation MCR ’s should 
rates for the categories of this factor, called — be recalculated for the ¢ ‘effective score bere _ 
Social Dev elopment Pattern, varied from rather than for the total range of categories 
i, only” 6.0 per cent for 117 cases classified _ before a factor is is accepted for a prediction 
Respected Citizen to 60.6 per cent for 287 
classified Maladjusted. Violation hen 200 cases drawn randomly from 
fates fo for intervening categories were: Fairly the sample were classified by 
Conventional—13. 9 per cent; Inadequate— t 
4 40. a per cent;  Ne’er-do- Well—44. per ¢ 
Floater—48. 9 per cent; and Dissi- tion in 1 only 76 cases, or 38 ‘per ‘cent 
_pated—53. 9 cent. ‘MCR was . 32—the those checked. When the categories were 
ed. dichotomized ‘into two weight groups, net 


“completely reliability rose to 68 per cent, still a low 


_ made from the limited case material in the" figure, and MCR dropped fron m 32 to 22. 
files, the reliability of personal For t three weight scoring, reliability was 


"tion factors seems to decrease as their selec- 57 per cent and MCR .28. For r five weights, 
tivity increases. Part of the reliability was only 43.5 per cent, but MCR > 
“may re result from the youth | of the subjects, was .31 The high selectivity achieved de- 

who p present relatively brief independent spite low ‘reliability shows that reliability: 
careers upon which to base judgment. Ex- _ errors are not random; 59 per cent of the 

_ periments were made wi with numerous classi- disagreements by the pairs of independent 
fications of social type, but reliability was raters consisted simply in their rating cases 

_ always low unless the categories were made i in adjacent categories on the seven cate- 

broad as to lose their selectivity. gory continuum. On the five-unit weight- 
While intensive training” of raters might ing system, the average reliability error was 
boost. reliability, the relatively high co- 0. 9 units per case. WwW hen the low r reliability — 
efficients reliability thereby achieved is analyzed in these terms, it may be con- 

_ would only be applicable to situations 1s dupli- sidered a tolerable price for - the extreme 
cating: the training conditions. ‘These -condi- selectivity and the unusual stability of this 
acter _ tions cannot be guaranteed i in the ‘situations factor, as compared with those o of the highly 
where routine prediction of new cases is. objective factors. We, therefore, felt justi- 
likely to occur. . Most prudent, from the fied in combining this factor with a those of — 
‘standpoint of the . parole prediction worker, + high reliability for our five-weight prediction ~ 
is the conservative method of instruction tables. 
Which consists merely in supplying the A Life Organization classification, s 
A 
with the written definitions which gested by the W. I. Thomas concept, yielded 
will be available for the actual prediction a violation rate of 51.3 per cent for 1280 
A J. Reiss. Jr. has drawn a a distinction FS. many, 10 
Reiss Jr., “ 
between “gross” ‘reliability for a factor, the Reliability on 
proportion of cases on which two 
| Pendent ratings disagree, and “net” relia 1949. 
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cases rated Stable Constructive. The inter- separately. It may ber 
3 vening categories, Organized Unconstructive. that a table based on seven factors described 
and Unstable Constructive, had violation _ here, with per category weights havi 
Ds rates of 33.5 per cent and 27.6 per cent, range of five units, , yielded a an MCR of A3S 
"respectively. Gross ‘reliability, however, , Was The factors were: Age at First Leaving 
only 48.1 per r cent. Net reliability, when the Home, ‘Social Development Pattern, Work 
factor was dichotomized into “Constructive” Record, , Most Serious Previous Sentence, fender 
_ and “Unconstructive,” ” increased to 74.8 per Total Criminal Record, Schooling and Use explai 
cent, but MCR was thereby y reduced from of Prison Time. Error, in percentage e points, 4 
Be Social Type, Social Development Pattern violation rate ‘from 1940-41 experience, and is 
7 and Life Organization were all more> 1.8 for the 1945-49 violation rate 
oriented judgments by the Office of the State The” study demonstrates the heuristic 
Criminologist. latter of theory i in formulating prediction 
- those recorded | as “Prognosis ’ and “Person- factors. s. Fo or example, data on such useful oA | 
ality Rating” in the reports of that ‘office: factors as “Age” or “Situation” on “First A 
on their last interview with each subject Leaving Home Foster Home for” Six 
before parole. ‘These’ judgments failed to Months More” are not recorded as 
“yield continuously increasing violation rates in prison records. Only a theory, as” 
from: the presumably most favorable cate- that of Differential Identification, , would 
a _ gory to the most unfavorable. Prognosis oe one to translate the brief life - histories, 
better of the two, , with violation rates criminal records, military service data and he 
from 20.2 per cent for “Favor- other information in the records into the 
able” to 48. 9 per cent for “Guarded,” but. _ classifications represented by such factors. 
dropping to 30.4 per cent for “Guarded Underemphasis or uncritical eclecticism of 
Unfavorable.” Of ‘the categories employe theory leads sterile, technique- oriented 
under Personality Rating, “No Gross De- efforts to grasp anything readily objectifiable 
3 fects” had a violation rate of 30.0 per cent, which | appears in institution records, as '} 
but “Gross Personality Disorders” had a illustrated by the fruitless use of height and 
"violation 1 rate of 37.0 per cent. Both of these weight in several criminological prediction 
preted as evidence of the “utility of the 
theory of differential identification as a abasis | 
4 categories had ‘violation rates close to. the of prediction. While alternative theoretical 
violation rate. MCR was for might be made ex post facto, 
Prognosis and > 06 for Personality Rating. 


it is believed that none would provide so i 
sn rates were almost identical for = P 
c 


ade uate and arsimonious an ex lanation 
colored and white inmates in this sample, ad. 
of the findings. This study i is not, however, 
which Was 77. 4 per cent white. There was ght 
considered conclusive | test of the theory 
Horst’ Ss use of that | concept, since certain fac- 
tor categories showed different implications factor table currently used 36 for Toliet 
for different Tacial groups.” > Menard Branches of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
(published as Appendix G in Ohlin, op cit.). It 
CONCLUSIONS believed that the improvement which we have ry 
achieved results entirely from improving the fac- 
‘The exploration “of ‘alternative methods tors utilized. The Joliet-Menard twelve-factor table 
was formulated by selecting | the most stable and ie 
efficient of 27 factors contained in a table in use a 
- 4 in Illinois since 1938. This table had altered only — 
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. which to ) begin an analysis. ‘Ultimately the prediction will increasingly be acceptable a: as 


St SOME PAROLE ‘PREDICTION FACTORS 
identification. ‘It is believed all types, the prediction factors are are 


a - that, at best, the theory, i in its present form, __ justified i in advance in terms of clearly stated — 
can ‘be only a useful “rule of thumb” with theory, that theory which yields accurate X. 


theory must be refined into a hierarchy of can » in 
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DELIBERATELY ORGANIZED GROUPS but actually t the main purpose of the club is ina the 
RACIAL BEHAVIOR to keep up the bar against the colored element af jnitiative 
D. LoHMAN moving in here. That was the purpose when 
4 Chicago ath first organized and that is still the purpose interview 
” This was s further substantiated by the the 
club’s -secretary- treasurer who had been in ganization 
Indiana University office for about twenty years” and controlled detailed 
thoroughly. He said: course we club reve 
“This p ‘paper analyzes relations in are interested i in keeping this community white. successfu 
= “neighborhood situation of a large city. The We are not intolerant but. just like to protect | 4 other co 
analysis is centered on the deliberately homes and interests. We have had several _ 
ganized collectivities of the neighborhood and — intrusions but all of them have been eliminated 
the role of these collectivities in mobilizing indi- — by direct action of the club. ial ) a By being 
viduals and in providing a framework for action. The Civic Club represented itself as structure 
The observed - actions, of a sample of 151 ¥ voice of the people of the community. In | to define 
residents of the: neighborhood toward Negroes letters to officials and newspapers the club volved N 
as neighbors, were analyzed. This analysis was always Purported to represent and express the { -Throug 
- made in relation to an _ intensive background ‘sentiments of all the inhabitants. This s claim, 
: of the neighborhood itself. The 151 indi- howev er, was unfounded. It is more accurate _ 
viduals within the neighborhood selected for to state th that the club formulated the sentiments the indiv 
study were: all members of a labor union with and gave direction to the actions of a large | munity si 
clear, implemented policy of granting Negroes portion of the population on certain issues, property 
complete equality on the job. The neighborhood namely those dealing with the residential neigh- Clu 
in which they were residents and of which 
were an organic part, however, was strongly The community had a population of about “individual 
-_anti-Negro with respect | to the movement of 10,000. ‘During the years 1946-49 the club md | reasons, 
Negroes into the neighborhood. The majority a paid membership of about 300 families. “specific 
of the individuals ‘studied were consistent in Attendance records showed , however, that =a 
exhibiting what appeared to be an ambiguous — very small proportion of the members ar 


individual! 


and contradictory pattern in their identification — it two 
persons, at two meetings it | organizati 

was between 40 ond 49, at twenty-seven meet- | tion, acts 

s It follows that this individual ihentite can ings it was between 30 and 39, at eight meetings | _ situation 
“not be understood in terms of individual at between 20 and 29, and at five meetings the  _colllectivit 
tudes in either case but does become intelligible attendance was below 20 persons. Furthermore 
examined in the perspective of deliberately the club was actually: controlled by a small | toward N 
organized groups. Seen against the background clique. This clique formulated club policies, drew only whe: 
of the organizational structuring of the | ‘up resolutions, and acted in the name of the | In moder 


2 viduals a: as members of the neighborhood ea cl 
and on the other hand as members of an or-- ‘The operations of the club must be under- _ centered» 


_ ganized work group (union) this seemingly para- stood on two levels: the direct actions of the - ‘Munity, a 
‘doxical behavior becomes understandable. club, and the actions of the club in influencing presence 
_ The study of the neighborhood indicated that the activities of other community organizations — ‘The int 
in the center of the organizational pattern of where Negroes were involved. _ a ig ap 
the community was the deliberately organized On the first level the club acted directly al indus 
property owners’ association, called the Civic to prevent Negroes moving into the borhood 
Club. This Civic Club can be considered a key As the president stated: “People { union stuc 
me factor in explaining the action of ee a know that we exist and they will tum | obtained | 


toward Negroes as neighbors. to us as soon as a problem comes up—it gives the union 
_ The role of the Civic Club is indicated by them a feeling of security to know that the La local we it 


following comment made by its president: club is there. Another official stated: “Let 2 = in the nei 
“Now we generally don’t talk about that freely, something happen and they come running to local a un 
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sys. Let one Negro move within ten blocks, greens us. We “attempted to interview all 
they come saying to us, ‘What “are you individuals whose addresses we obtained. One 
going to do about it?’ ‘Why did you let this hundred and fifty-one interviews were actually 
— conducted. In 51 cases we were either unable 
_ Even more important is the second level of a to locate the person or unable to obtain an im 
activity. As far as the Negro question is _ interview. A detailed study of these S1 cases 


people are familiar with the community they were ‘significantly ‘different from ‘the 
that the Civic Club intentionally provided the interviewed group, 
 jnitiative for all other community organizations. After the interviews were completed we 
One of the board members indicated in an tracted from each interview all available in- 
interview that the club made a definite effort to formation -Telating to the person’: ’s involvement 
have” the key people of the various other or- in the community, his rejection of Negroes in 
ganizations as active ‘members and officers. AD the community, his _ identification | with the 
detailed study of the active members of the union and his acceptance of Negroes on the 
club revealed that the Civic Club had Each case was then judged ‘ ‘high,” 
successful in establishing» “ties with all the dium,” 0 or “low” in of these areas. we 


community Consequently then constructed tables to ind 


By being in the center the. organizational making the accompany this paper. 
a structure of the community, the club was able - Table 1 indicates a significant association og 
to define and structure any situation which in- | tween involvement in the neighborhood and -— 
\ volved Negroes as neighbors; = of Negroes in the neighborhood. Table 
Through this organizational structuring and 2 indicates a significant association between 
~ definition the Civic Club was able to mobilize | identification with the union and acceptance of 
. individuals in terms of the specific interests of Negroes on the job. Table 3 indicates no as-_ 
— the individuals in the situation. In the com- sociation between rejection of Negroes in the 
| munity situation these interests centered around _ neighborhood and —— of of Negroes on the 


than is indicated by its actual 


property values and social acceptance. The job, 

Civic Club’s definition of the -situation—rejec- it 
tion of Negroes as _neighbors—provided 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INVOLVEMENT i, 
individual with well formulated statements, Corrective EXISTENCE OF THE 


reasons, and justification for specific actions in AND ReEjEcTION oF Necrors IN 

specific situations involving the _individual’s s 

interests in the neighborhood situation. = Tnvolvement in the 
‘The same individual in a diferent context, — Rejection of _ Existence of the Neighborhood 


for example, at work, with a Negroes in 
eqdium ow 


“organizational structuring of the specific situa Neighborhood 
tion, acts in terms of this. definition of the 
In neither case does the "attitudes 
act out any abstract generalized attitudes 
toward Negroes, which could become important 
when the deliberate definition is absent.  Chi-square=79.90 
‘modern society, however, , the major and 
significant areas of social life, namely those 
centered around jobs, business and the com- * Criteria for judging involvement of individual 
‘munity, are increasingly by the in the collective existence of the 
The interviews indicated the validity of the _ The major consideration in judging an ‘indi-- ‘a 
above approach. We selected for vidual in this area is the degree ‘to which 
151 industrial workers who lived in the neigh-— is exposed to the collective existence of the 
borhood studied and who the neighborhood. The following factors should 


a union studied. ‘Their names and addresses were _be taken into consideration: (1) Expression - 
Tikes or dislikes for the community and ‘Teasons ; 


‘in the | neighborhood. In the c: case of the 
local a union staff member selected a random quency of held; 
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7 
attendance and membership factors should be taken into consideration: 
church organizations, frequency of attendance, ‘If the individual began work about 1942. 


leadership positions held; (6) Knowledge of —time interval between starting to work and 


i community organizations, " particularly of the joining union; (b) If the individual began to — 


Civic Club; (7) Informal social | contacts of the 
_ individual in neighborhood, ‘social clubs, friends 
in neighborhood, relationship with neighbors; 


work before 1942—time interval between 1942 


and joining the union; (2) Reasons given by | 


individual for joining the union; (3) Expression 
of feeling that union has helped 1 him; speci 
instances of help; (4) Attendance at meetings: 
(5) Offices held; (6) Expression of satisfaction — 


Indication of high degree of involvement oF dissatisfaction with union reasons, 
view of the clearly defined union position “ah ; 


with» neighborhood and receptiveness of 
individual to » collective influences 


involvement can be 


neighborhood. This 
a number of above factors 
through a few intensive contacts. 
Medium: Mild involvement indicated few c 
by lack of interest in _neighbor- 


Low: 

28 hades on in neighborhood by having minimum 
contacts; or indications that interests 


are definitely outside neighborhood. 


Indications of indifference to what 


regard to Negroes, an n individual's: dissatisfac- 


tion because he considers the union weak, should | 
influence a high rating, as opposed to a lower | 


rating for dissatisfaction with the union because — 
it interferes with the individual’ s freedom of 


activity.) 


High: Indication strong involvement in 
activities and receptiveness of the 

individual to the union’s definition 


use 
«greater ¢ 


vations, 


reliabilit 


~ Criteria for judging rejection of in 


borhood by individuals (guides for judgment). — 
High High: Very strong expression of rejection ot 


Negroes as neighbors and of rea-_ 


would be strong feeling that union has par 
selective 
helpful and ability to give specific li t. 
instances of help,» -explici 


Medium: of mode rate involvement in use 0 


union activities—qualified approval of | common 

dirty, Negroes are diseased, are ‘union, moderate feeling that union has persons 

is favorably inclined toward Low: w: Indications of indifference or rejection — and clea 
some action to keep Negroes out out of union. Denial that union has been comparal 
m: Expressed rejection of Negroes but vague the 
as to reasons for it. “Criteria for judging acceptance of Negroes in work | need a 
Indifference to the presence of Negroes situation (guides for r judgment). ‘of certait 


in work situation—in ‘the plan and in study d 

“TABLE BETWEEN Medium: Passive acceptance of Negroes in work 

In Ust0N ACTIVITIES AND "ACCEPTANCE OF of sentiment that 

Necrors at Worx * Rothing can be done about Negro workers 
Work High "Medium Low th 


5 


3. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REJECTION OF 


Reject f N roes: in 


’ 

Criteria for ‘judging involvement i in union at Work High “Medium Low 


vidual i in this area, is. the individual’s degree of he 
_ involv ement in union activities. The following Mg 
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‘TESTING THE RELIABILITY OF the Generalized Officer role,? and (3) the 
a SY STEMATIC FIELD. OBSERV ATIONS * NCOIC® role. The primary use for the | ‘obser- 

} 4 | 


“attitude "areas of role- 
x 


I. Way of Giving Orders. 


Adherence to Air Force 
sity for this purpose, especialy when a relatively 
area is to | be studied. Such The tack task o f the field field observers was to make 
tion, of course, warrants tentative suggestions a record of all official leader ac pertaining 
rather than final conclusions. If one Wishes: to to any of these four dimensions. Since relia- 
“use observational data to make statements of bility. could be affected at various points, 
d greater certainty, he is obliged to give attention | design included procedural rules and provisions © 
: to matters of proof, or hypothesis-testing. _ This for reliability tests. Prior exploratory observing a 


calls for systematic rather than random obser- and interviewing was invaluable in planning this 
4 vations, for some means of testing the 


a Random observations are probably always ey _ PROCEDU RAL RULES 

selective, but the basis for the selection is not 

explicit. Systematic observation involves the Rules for Observing. The necessity 

use of selected categories which establish a felt for rules governing observer conduct. Three 
4 common frame a “reference, so that various dealing with where observers should spend 

3 "persons may deliberately observe e the their time and under what conditions they 


thing. The use by different observers of explicit Foss gel ’ were ‘stated, and one rather 


and clearly defined categories provides sets of _ lengthy rule concerning the manner in which 


comparable data which make reliability testin observers should act towards the airmen. 
possible. Rules for Recording. Many problems of 
a the study on which t this paper is based ‘main were anticipated in the original = 

arose to sy ystematic observations of rules, but some additions and modifications 


of certain behavior of official leaders — in small, _ were made after the observing had begun. The 
es relatively isolated Air Force installations. The - final list consisted of ten rules, five of which = 
study dealt with conceptions — of three official dealt with the type of evidence to be recorded, 
Senior prey (1) the a Officer role, be with discussions between observers, two 
— with the time and place of making records, and 
% — 19 one with record content . Probably the most im- 
* During 1951-52 the authors, J. portant rule was this one: 
a” of Air Site Project at the University of Washington. 
During that time Delbert C. Miller was Principal a toward a follower which is in any way relevant - h 
Tedilester of the Project. This research was sup- to any of the four dimensions is to be recorded, ; 


ported by the United States Air Force under Con- regardless of how many items of a particular 
tract Number AF 33 (038) 26823, monitored by the at 
_ Human Resources Research Institute, Air a a 2 All officers at the base except the Commanding __ 
Non- Commissioned - Officer - in - Charge (of a 
duction, translation, publication and disposal in crew or work section) 


Whole and in part by or for the U. S. Government. _ Includes being interested in the followers as 
a 1 For statements of this position, and outstand- _ persons, and being willing to help with their 


- Haven: Yale University Press, 1933, esp. p. 105 and _ ocratic” order was defined as asking a follower to 
‘pp. 243-46. Also, Dorothy Swaine Thomas and — act and implying that he has a voice in what © 
Associates, Some Techniques for Studying Social is to be done, and an “Authoritarian” order 
ia Behavior, New York: Columbia University Press, telling the follower to act and implying that tthe 


Observational Studies of Social havior, New a ry. Democratic-Authoritarian continuum. A “Dem- 
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dividual, RELIABILITY TESTS behavic 


In case of doubt as to relevance, a record is to compos 
be made and a final decision mode later as to As will become clear below, a method for ~ records 
testing the reliability of observing and record- 
was used which required pall prior 


the tw 
the sam 


times i 
evidence which seems contrary ‘to ‘test reliability of the classifying pro- 


one: 
“4 


rers classify a at the time of amount of agreement among the classifications subs. 
the observation. The observers did classify in made by the three judges. The classifications | 
the sense that they recorded only behavior Of records were to be accepted as reasonably — 
deemed relevant to one or more of the four reliable if there were 75 per cent agreement or 
_ dimensions , but the final placement into one "better among the three judges. ‘This level was 
_ or more of the dimensions was too ‘difficult to exceeded in all four attitude ‘dimensions, as 
make under field pressures. Deferral made it Table 1 shows, and ad the was 
possible to make a separate test of the 82 
- = (3) Rules for Content Analysis of Observa- TABLE 1. AMoUNT OF AGREEMENT IN THE CLASSI. 
tion Records. (a) Rules for Classifying Records. CATION OF OpseRvation RECORDS 


The classification problem was difficult because of Agreements! Per Cent 
the study concerned four dimensions o of leader Dimension (510 Records Classified) of Agreement | 
behavior. Three rules specified the operations 
‘to be used in deciding whether a record was. 
‘Felevant to a particular ‘dimension. One rule 


3 An item shall be included in a 
pa 


— 


 TAn agreement was defined as the inclusion of 
record in a particular dimension | by call: three 


udges. 
for that dimension. Thus, the item may be 


classed as relevant to all, or any combination, 
or none of the dimensions. (2) Reliability of Ranking Procedure. Using 


records classified as relevant, official leaders we 
"Three "judges ‘made independent decisions, were then assigned ranks on each dimension 
_ and one of the rules stated that the record in all instances in which there | were sificent 
should be ultimately included if two “judges records. First the judges assigned two sets of 
classed it as ‘relevant. Mike ranks: (for each dimension), one set based | on “their a assig 
— &) Rules for Ranking Leaders. Using the the records made by one of the two field ob- | assigned a 
_ records judged relevant by the classifying oper- servers and the other set on the records made Ss assig 


ations, the same three judges were to assign the other. The arbitrary per cont 


“each official leader a rank on each of the four of agreement was also anne for testing - 14 Bn 8 i 
were 


2orin 4. 
sociated Ww 


level was ceeded, the exception in con- devel of ag 


—@) Strong evidence of (Dimension), , with no a aaa with Observ er A’s s Dimension II records. — 
contrary evidence. pie The records of the two observers were then 
Considerable evidence of (Dimension), with combined and the judges proceeded _to assign a age 
little or no contrary evidence. on the basis of total records. (Procedural | tions 


rticular dimension only if it seems clearly rele- pi re 
vant to one of the questionnaire items constructed ju 


_ (3) Roughly equal amounts of einen of (Di- rules were designed to n minimize the effect of 
aa mension), and of evidence to the contrary. remembering the two sets of i ranks already A 
_ (4) Considerable evidence of lack of (Dimen- assigned.) The amount of agreement in the 
_ Sion), with little or no contrary evidence. . based on total ‘records is shown in | ; 
Strong evidence of lack of Table 3. . Rankings based on Dimension II 
with no contrary evidence. records again fall below the 
been (3) Reliability of Field Observing ond Re | 
- third received considerable oral al instruction to to bee ) cording. The logic of the test of field observer | 


nt 
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‘agreement 
observers’ 
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| =? Rankir 
Tankings of 
| Rules | 
the two o 
be except unde 


th 
records should agree “with those based on 

_ Observer B's records if both the observations and seca agreement was 91.1 per cent. | | 
a and records of the two are reliable. a mm cs number of cases which could | be 4 

y the two observers generally did not observe for this test was very small. Also, the rankings © 

| the same acts, relevant situations recurred many in these cases were markedly bunched (see 
A wen a times in the course of a work day. Thus, Ob- _ Table 4 notes), and there is a moderate associ-_ 


T0- ys server: A was likely to see Leader X act in ation between bunching and obtaining the de- _ 


situations similar to those witnessed previously | _ sired level of agreement. Thus the percentages 
or ‘subsequently by Observer B.) Of course, the of agreement in Table 4 are perhaps spuriously 


Junces ON Ranxncs BASED ON 
he OBSERVER A’s RECORDS AND ON RANK- 


INGS BASED ON OBSERVER B ——— = 


Recorps Dime No.of No.of Per Cent of 
—_— Rankings Agreements? Agreements? 


Observer ‘B's Records 


men- Rank- Agree- Agree- -Rank- Agree- Agree- 
‘a sion ings ments ! ments? ings ments* ments 3 


“Total Observations” means all 


88.9 1S 100. records classified as relevant. 
11 7. 3 80.0 2The definition of an “ agreement” > was the 
100. o 11 10 90. same as explained in the Table 2 note. 
ie 8 Bunching in one of the combined ranks was _ 
not marked. Only for Dimension I were over three- 
87.5 fourths | of the rankings in one of combined 
ranks (1 and 2 or in 4 and 5). Bunching was not 
definition of an “agreement” was as. associated with the 75 r cent level 
follows: Ranks 1 and 2 were ‘combined, and ranks of agreement. 
4 and 5 were combined, making a total ef ee aa 
_ ranks for reliability testing. If only two judges as- 
signed a rank, an “agreement” was defined 7 wae been m ‘made for the ‘reliability 
‘ansigning identical tum judges of the various operations, the field for 
assigned a rank, an “agreement” was defined as Dimensions I, Ill, and IV were then accepted 
their assigning identical or adjacent ranks. testing content hypotheses.1° It was rea-— 
_ 2There was some bunching of rankings. In Z soned that the field data should be used only a? 
of the 8 instances, over three- fourths of the rank- _ if the desired levels of reliability for all three 


ings were in one of the combined ranks (1 ~—. phases were met. ‘Since agreement was too low 
2 or in 4 and 5). However, bunching was not as- ~~ 


sociated with the obtaining of the 75 per cent ; pail 
level of Tt seemed unnecessary to maintain the 75 per 
cent level for this test because disagreement could 
reflect imperfect reliability of classifying and rank- 
final r: rankings could disagree because of unre- ing as well as observing and recording. It has 


lability in the classifying opera- already been shown that the classifying and rank- 
- tions. After these operations had been tested ing operations were not perfectly reliable, although 
‘ = accepted as reasonably reliable, as ex-— * _they exceeded the 75 per cent level. It was reasoned _ 


- plained above, it was reasoned that undue dis- 4 that the level of agreement for this final test had be P 


to be lower than the level adopted for the test _ 
greement in the rankings based on the which involved only classifying and the one 


observers’ records would reflect low reliability  Salioedl only ranking, in order to prevent “Type 


II error.’ There was no basis” for deciding how 


of observing and recording. ‘The 70 per cent 


much to lower the level, so the 70 per cent level 


was arbitrarily chosen. 


Rankings arrived at by combining the 
ankings of the three judges. 10 Composite rankings for analysis of data were 


__ ®Rules for observing and recording prohibited assigned by combining the three judges’ separate 
erver | the two observers from discussing mations ae based on total observations (see Table 

— 


tod was adopted as acceptable for this test.# 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 
for one phase for Dimension II, the CONCLUSIONS 


Since ‘the field ‘observing and recordi ling, rec- 
ployed in the present study could all have 

Composite resulted in unreliable data, separate tests for 
Osszrver B’s Recorvps each operation were made. The tests used for 

agreement in classifying and ‘ranking are adapta- 4 


tions of tests. well known in content analysis 


Leaders Total various types of data. The reliability of field 
of. Ne. ‘tested by comparing the final rankings 


pari- “Per- ‘Rela- fect” on field records made by two different observ 
fect” tive? and It was not possible to make | separate reliability 
were Agree- “Rela- Agree- tests for observing and recording, 
sion ments 2 tive’ ‘ments Although details would vary, these tests could 
rey applied to observational data in many kinds 
IL = 7 5 of studies. If the logic of these tests is sound, — 
= 100.0 and judges can be increased as much as neces- 
‘sary to achieve satisfactory "testing. If the 75 
Total «91.1 and 70 per cent levels of agreements are. 


“Composite Rankings” low, they can be raised as much as is desired. 


combining the separate made ‘by the At present. there is little experience on which 
to. Base the adoption of levels of agreement. 


Instances in which _is recognized that in the present study the tests 
basis of Observer A’s records was identical with — had to be based on too few observers and 
the rank assigned on ‘the basis of Observer B’ s judges. As many observ ers and judges as neces- — 

*Instances in which adjacent ra ranks were as- The operations these tests are 
signed. Sas and time- consuming, and should not 
be e undertaken without careful assessment of 
the need. Perhaps it is generally most efficient zB; 
rankings. to use the observational method for 
purposes only, but some propositions cannot be 
tested without observational data. Statements 
tests of involving o on the basis of observations should be put 
servational data were based on a very few cases. forth as very tentative suggestions unless the 
A “moderate association was found between the various Operations that produce the final Ga 


ae. Marked ution in one or the other of the 
combined categories occurred in Dimensions 
and IV. Iv. In IV, ranks 4 a and received 


only 6 could be “best guessed” from the distribu- aspects of as psychological > which con- — 
t n of behavior ranks alone. For Dimension III, cern the relation of verbal responses to (other) — 
prediction was improved from 6 to 7. ‘(Attrition overt behavior, role- _ question- 


_ eliminated Dimensions II and IV from ‘this test.) naires have v sai 
this finding holds up when larger 
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COMMUNICATIONS: AN DO PID 


COMMENT ON A BOOK REV 


feel compelled to take issue with Professor 
‘Alpert’s review of Professor Donald 
-Kent’s The Refugee Intellectual, in the Decem- 
ber, 1953, issue of the Review. = 
He claims that Kent’ s study “boasts o of its 
pren objectivity” ; even a brief reading of 
the e book will suffice to disclose ‘that Professor 
; ee must have some other volume in mind. 
; He takes Kent to task for placing side by side 
“quotations from H. P. Fairchild and M. R. 


of Davie without apparently being aware of the 


tests 


and 


fundamental conceptual differences in the writ-_ 


ings of these two students of American immi- 
gration.” Surely this: field on as 


they cited “both of the same 
Alpert praises Davie’s ‘ 
‘study of this subject’ ’ and then goes on to 
| si Kent’s “sampling design.” To me, at 
least, any such weakness in Kent’s book (which — 
- author generously describes in detail) is 
- much less evident than in Davie’s. Professor 
‘Alpert regards Kent’s “inadequate tr treatment of 
the problem of nonresponse” as a “ a “serious 
question. ” Evidently he missed the passage in 
which Kent states that he interviewed 67 of 
the 319 refugees who received his questionnaire 
but who failed to answer it. As a matter of 


| fact, Kent’s study i is one of the few in this field 


in which interviews were used both to check 
and to supplement returned questionnaires. 


_ We have not as yet, however, come to the informants, in fact, 


the following paragraph expresses Professor 
Alpert’s chief concern: 


as “logical’ ’ (p. 41) or as “truisms” 

i - or as eternal truths (p. 244). For example: 
“The effects of American culture upon the refugee 


refugee upon American society. This has ¢ “ever 
been the case with immigrants” (italics mine) 
Indeed! As, for example, the effect of | American 


ology and sociology on the role of rela- 


Tevels: els of group 


Some highly ‘questionable propositions 


an of course, be | greater than the effects of th - 


Indian culture upon the first immigrants to the K q 
U.S.? To ignore so completely all that ent’s informants shou e encouraged to 


contacts is inexcusable. Kent does, at one point, we a 
apparently has missed the point. 


this point, I am afraid, Professor Alpert’ 


indignation betrays him into quoting out of © 
context. Kent is very much aware that many 7 
conditions changed between that when 
-Squanto and Samoset brought a few mangy furs 
the technique of growing to Elder 
Brewster, and 1940. As Kent points out, it is 
_ only since approximately the founding of the 
Republic that all immigrants have clearly had 
the of seeking to themselves 


ethnic- -group shies away from 

_ that problem, or that so many of the elder — 
statesmen in sociology have parenthetically 

dealt with the recent immigrant in a theoretical 
treatise o on. “the ‘multi- “group society” would not 
have excused Kent from interpreting his | ‘evi- 

dence in. any other than “that in which it 

pointed. Kent is not in the slightest 

™y dogmatic. “only task he set himself 
was to find out what happened to the recent 

-Tefugee, and what the reaction of the recent 
Success or failure, hero or griper, one of 
Kent’s refugee informants would disagree with ; oe 
him that “The effects of American culture upon > 
the ‘refugee will, _ of course, be greater than the — 

effects of the refugee upon American society.” 

It was this unanimity of opinion among his 

which formed his 


— 


ci heart of the matter. As nearly as I can judge, jzation. The majority accepted it. A few joy- E 


ously welcomed it as a challenge. Another few, vie 
_ ho viewed themselves as bearers of a superior 
culture to a ae ier, were bitterly © 
The American sociologist may insist as much 

as he chooses about the polyglot | composition — 
of American society; the modern European, 
whether visitor or immigrant, finds a uniformity | 
and homogeneity which may be interesting or 
_ horrible, but which nevertheless exists. Some 


write a book (if, indeed, they have not already bi 
done so). But not one of them, it seems fairly if 
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Pethaps historians, on the | 


Kent’ 's informants shows a perception sociologists. hey are training 
= = most native-born Americans (even soci- = a rigid set of attitudes toward certain a é 
.. ologists) would be incapable, because of limited of contemporary culture, such as the particular F 
slant given most sociology courses in ‘ ‘ethnic. 
In America one never says “no” if he can ji 
” are equal; but minorities are less human, be- 
“possibly avoid it. Rather he will say perhaps h h 
in the future,” or “Tl see what I. can do,” or cause more periect, t an the majority. 
Kent makes no such assumption, and “partly. of ing at a 


“4 rather doubt,” etc. This is part of the - 
genius of America. Americans have ‘misrepre- because of this fact, behind the trappings of © 


sented themselves and have been misunderstood his professional scholarship an intensely human 
ke all over the world as a forthright group of indi- story is disclosed. The average American, if ; y “ig 
vidualists. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
g not some sociologists, will easily recognize the Confer 
The genius of the Americans is the fact that variety of individuals among ‘hese refugees Perspectiv 


a. they have mastered the art of getting along. They ¥ in process of | becoming fellow Americans. s. There versity of 


are born collectivists.— They constantly live in 
groups and participate in group activities an heroes and villians, the reliant and the j 


Relations 
extent unknown anywhere else in the seeker ; there is ‘courage ane cowardice, 


They demand and get with less conflict a modesty | arrogance. Refugees, like most 


Be greater degree of social uniformity than any- People, it —— likely, can be generous and the Ford Fe 

of Honolul 

words, and to be social. It carries over into - Finally, Kent’ s book has iepertent: tea ‘Sine Re 

sever cal implications. Briefly, his main thesis is is ‘Herbert Bhi 


able enough for this job.” ” Rather he anys: “Tm 
awfully sorry but right at this time we of collective generosity toward — 
group of 


don’t have a vacancy in your line. Seees er, we'll “ rts in rac 
= keep you in mind, and something may develop poy of all, available jobs in oe time sell ; ae the 1 
shortly. And we do appreciate your applying handed America, the refugee’s— success on the 4 along with 
and are aware of your fine qualifications.” As job and in his social world was ‘mainly a a result ject in the 
_ Europeans we left feeling elated. Our qualifica-— of the set of attitudes he brought with | ‘ ‘throughout 
7 iF tions were good. He’ll keep us in mind. _ When > to this country. It is not a sociologically popular ‘to pool the 
ay develops which he thinks will be in thesis. Nevertheless, it is supported by a weight | race relation 

a short time, he'll get in touch with us. When 
no call came, we were somewhat disillusioned. of evidence unusual in this particular field. bin cea 


Now we recognize that this was a refusal just i | titical signi 
much as the blunt rejection of a German 
employer. However, we left feeling good ; not ly Group | 
angry or bitter. Knowing that it was a refusal om ADDENDUM agencies dev 


> ~~ we would have left feeling less good, but we Which the G 
it ing the sur 


d'Etudes Co 


ae this. This is the genius a ioe. ile ary, 1954, pp. 85-87) was sponsored by de j France ; the 


Department of Rural | Socic! logy of the State 
e Univ 


This. book has far fered ‘much the College of Washington and was “listed as q 
hands of -Teviewers who historians than “Scientific Paper 1228 of the Was! agton 
those who are sociologists. Hans Kohn, Dennis cultural Experiment Stations. 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REMINDER Date for the annual ‘meet-— 
img at the of Illinois, Urbana, 
‘Illinois, is September 8-10, 1954. 
Conference on Race Relations in World 
‘Perspective. The University of Hawaii, the Uni- 
versity of California, and the University of Chi- 
cago are jointly sponsoring a conierence on Race 


te 


‘The Sektion die din Genossen- 

schaftswesens “was establ ished July 1953. Its 
‘first project is the study of a German village in | 
the Palatinate, Huetschenhausen, which is thought 


=. be the first cooperative village known to exist 


in post-war Germany. This study is being planned — 


as a joint enterprise with the Sociological Institute 
of the University and will utilize the test- -battery ar 
cooperative groups developed by the G.F.R.I. 


= 
Relations in World Perspective pa be held René Koenig, successor Professor 


Honolulu from June 28 to July 23, 1954. Funds 


to promote the conference have been provided by | 
the Ford Foundation and the McInerny Foundation A 
of Honolulu. The Steering Committee responsible 
for the planning of the conference consists of 
Robert Redfield of the University of ‘Chicago; oak 


{ Herbert Blumer, the University of California; and — 


Andrew Lind, the University of Hawaii, 
_ Primary participants in the conference will be 


4 4 group of approximately thirty scholars and ex- 


-perts in race relations so chosen as to bring to- 


gether the best theoretical knowledge in the fi 


result | 
him 
ypular ‘ 
weight | 


along with a thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject in the more distinctive areas of race _ relations 7 
throughout the world. The conference will seek — y 
to pool the essential concrete data and analyses of 


a conceptual framework for subsequent studies ap- _ 


= significance of the problem. 
Farming: Research Institute. Three 


agencies devoted research in the field with 
the G.F.RI. is concerned were founded dur- 
ing the summer of 1953. They are The = 
d’Etudes Cooperatives et Communautaires in Paris, 


propriate to the world-wide proportions © and the , — and 


von Wiese in the direction of the Sociological — 
Institute, intends to use the application © of the — 
battery as part of a larger investigation concerned q ‘ 
with the problem of whether, how, and to what 
extent research tools developed in the , United States 
are applicable to other countries, “especially to 
Switzerland and Germany. 

_ The International Council for Research in the j 
Sociology of Cooperation was established in 
1953, and incorporated under Swiss law. The 
__ purpose of the Council is to (1) promote research 7 
in the field of sociology. of cooperation; (2) stimu- 
late exchange of findings and services among or- — 
ganizations and students working in this field in — 
different countries; (3) foster the dissemination and > 
publication of research findings in this field, includ- 


race relations in different areas, as well as to evolve . oe slation into different languages. 


Membership in the Council is open to scientific 
indiv iduals- interested in this field 
of research. The highest authority of the Council 
rests with the general assembly of members. ee 
Henrik F. Infield, director the G. F.R. I, was 
designated acting chairman of the Council and 
charged with preparing the meeting of the first 
general assembly in 1954. At present the member-— 
ship of the Council is composed of the three active 


za of utopian socialism, workers’ movements, 


France; the Sektion fuer die Soziologie des Genos- _ research centers—the G.F.R.I., in the United States; » 
senschaftswesens of the Seminar for Cooperation — the B.E.C.C., France; and the Sektion, Germany. 


i" at the University of Cologne, Germany; and the a, the social scientists who have accepted _ 


International Council for Research in the Sociology membership in the Council are Dr. N. Barou and 
Cooperation at Geneva, Switzerland. Bottomore, London School of Economics ; 
_ The Bureau d’Etudes Cooperatives et. Com- H. C. Desroche, Attaché é au Centre National de 
munautaires, or B.E.C.C., was founded by the * la Recherche Scientifique, and J. Chleq, President 
Federation of the French Communities of - Work of B.E.C.C.; Dr. G. Weisser and Dr. R. Koenig, 7 
in March 1953. Its research activities extend to: - University of Cologne; Dr. A. Tartakower, Hebrew — : 
communitarian theory and practice, such University; Dr. Adriano Olivetti, head of the 
Movimento Commanith, Rome; Dr. E . Steineman, 
and the history of cooperative associations; (2) 4 Director of the Schweizerisches Rear Pat 1 Zurich, 
_ industrial psychology and sociology, concerning in and A. Meister, University of Geneva; and E. A. 
particular ventures in profit sharing, self-manage- Norman, President of the Dr. 
an and industrial cooperatives; and (3) studies Maier, Rutgers University. wes 


of interpersonal and intergroup relations, using the i These members also act as editors for ‘the re- ; 
methods and techniques developed by the G.F FRI. ‘spective languages and countries of the Inter- 


‘Beginning with 1954, Bureau plans» ‘to issue national Library of the Sociology of Cooperation, 
4 semi-annual bulletin for the Sociology of all which, in line with the purposes of the Council, 
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Merrill-Palmer Aaron L. Rutledge i is student- Saculty session 

__ the new head of The Marriage and Family Counsel- conclude the meetings. = ona . ee a grant 

ing Service at Merill-Palmer School in Detroit. § = = © | Educati 

“ ‘The announcement of Merrill-Palmer scholarships _ Louisiana State University. Homer L. Hitt, Sain 


and fellowships for the 1954-1955 session is avail-— head of the departments of sociology and rural  §M., 


able upon ry ‘Sociology, has recently been appointed clinical pro. Louis U 
fessor of preventive medicine at the Louisiang 
‘The Florida State ‘University. Lewis Killian» State University School of Medicine. He served | of Sept 
has been serving the National Research Council as a, chairman of the Agricultural Economics and ) = 


a consultant to the Committee on Disaster Re- Rural Sociolo 
gy Section of the Association of ay 
He has” ‘prepared research reports on the Laurence 


Southern Agricultural Workers in 1953-54. 
Houston, Texas, fireworks explosion of June, 1953, 


he W Robi G do di = Vernon J. Parenton, Paul H. Price, and Roland © 
_ and the Warner-Robins, Georgia, tornado itary J. Pellegrin served as special lecturers in the Neuro- | is offerin 
He has also prepared a memorandum on military Psychiatry Residency Program of the Louisiana 
assistance to civilian communities in disaster. State University School of Medicine during the gin} 


‘Donahue 


dinner speaker at the annual meeting of Alvin L. Bertrand and H. Price 


Florida Academy of Sciences held at Rollins Col- “serving as special lecturers ie the Louisiana State 


” lege, December, 1953. hale _ University English Language and Orientation Pro- ; 
John L. Haer is directing a study of community gram for foreign students. ‘Tular 


William F. Ogburn, visiting professor, » was the first semester of 1953-54. | i. 


= Institute 


_ Satisfaction as related to social class and aa ‘The department of sociology hes heen ania 
‘Status, under a grant from the University Re-— _ a grant by the Louisiana Heart Association to | California 
search Council. study the knowledge and attitudes of Louisianians 
= F. Nimkoff has been named Editor of Mar relative to heart disease. Alvin L. Bertrand has | A. Dawsc 
a riage and Family Living, Journal of the National © been appointed supervisor of this project, and  Leonar 
Council on Family Relations. Robert McGinnis has Cj, rence A. Storla is project leader. 
named Book Review Editor. _ Marion B. Smith spent the summer of 1953 choice dur 
; -_ Richard Klemer, who received his Ph.D. in t- Panama as special lecturer in the University’s _ 
June, 1953, has become chairman of the sociology 4 4eq Forces Caribbean Area Program. While there _ | 
_ department at Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. — he did research on the martiags and family cus. 
_ Theodore Jobannis and Stanley y Fowler, candi. toms of the San Blas Indians living von small S 
.-- for the Ph.D. degree in the Ne iy islands off the coast of Panama. go j§ | Council a 
Program in Marriage and Family Living, have Rudolf Heberle has been invited to presenta | Developme 
accepted teaching positions at the University of paper at the World Population Conference to be of Chicagc 
Oregon Mississippi College, Rome August 31 through September 10, 
1954. In connection with his research on displaced | 


a Children o 

Davis and 
7 Urban Life 
4 grant from 
Rohrer 


fe Human Research Institute. Stuart persons Dr. Heberle has been elected a member 
ia N. Adams and George W. Baker are Program of the European Association for the ‘Study of the 
Officers of the research staff, not Assistant ‘Program A Refugee Problem. The headquarters of this _ 
Officers as reported in the February, 1954, issue. ciation is in Strasbourg, US 
The Review was incorrectly i informed about this. 


The Johns Hopkins “University. Robert formerly lecturer on social psychology and research 
Sorensen has been granted a leave of absence associate in the Laboratory of Social Relations _ \ - and } 


from the Johns Hopkins University, Operations — Harvard Universit y hes be : 
Research Office, to join the Munich office of RADIO pofeccor appointed associate subjects ar 
_ FREE EUROPE. He is Chief, Audience Research — of their ch 

aurice Stein, formerly of Dartmou ollege, Rober 
ing of Missouri Sociologists will be held at Lincoln as joined the department as instructor for the sponsored b 
University, Jefferson City, Missouri, on Saturday, year eo oe ae 4 the Social § 
October 2, 1954. All those interested are invited George E. ‘Simpson has returned from a sever- 
to attend. Sessions begin with an informal coffee ‘month field trip to Jamaica where he made ;ia Vandert 
hour at nine o'clock. The main morning session study of religious and political cults. presented a 
will include research reports by Oliver Cox of Richard R. Myers and M. Milton Vinger ference of C 
“4 Lincoln University, Robert McNamara of the Uni- on on sabbatical leaves for the second semester of ’ ; During t 
_ versity of Missouri, and W. D. Bryant of Com- 4953-54. Both are in Florida engaged on writing — r _ in an 
munity Studies of Kansas City. There will be an projects. al) tales ei q utions of ] 


afternoon student session on occupational oppor- Adoptive Cx 


tunities for sociologists, with speakers from the § Ohio Wesleyan University. Robert W. O’Brien - the Interna’ 
Missouri Division of Welfare and the Personnel will be leaving the university in August to be fessor Willer 
Division ‘of the State Department of Business| and new chairman of the sociology department at Caribbean c 
_ Administration. At the same time the faculty ses- Whittier College. Dr. O’Brien has been awarded a a eee ee 
7 sion will be discussing the sociology major, on the Ford Faculty Fellowship to teach in the Seven | 


basis of a survey by Clyde Minor of Graduate Program under 


5. 


AMERICA 
< 
4g 
| 
| 
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4 
— 
4q 
a 
| Visiting rofe 


a grant from the Fund for the Adv indiana the summer he will lecture at Columbia University. Xe 
Saint Louis University. Gerald J. Schnepp, Orville CG. Brim, Jr. assistant 
professor of sociology, will leave Saint professor. 
Louis University after August, 1954. He is being _ John L. Gillin has ‘been made a member of the 
replaced by Jack me Curtis ane Allen Spitzer @ Committee on Revision of the Model Probation 
September, 1954. of the and Parole Act of National | Probation 
Laurence M McHattie, S.J, and John L. "Howard Becker been appointed to 


SJ. Committee on Relations with Sociologists of other 
June 14 to June 19, 1954, the epartment Countries of the American Sociological Society. 
offering an Institute on Meeting the Problems 


lude Wil _ Dr. Becker is doing research on the interrelations 
of Aging. invited lecturers include ima of mentality and social structure in selected 
Donahue, Arthur Gravatt, George E. “Johnson, Hessian villages. 
Clark Tibbitts, Ollie = Kaplan. William H. Sewell is President-Elect of the 
In June of ment is planning Rural Sociological Society, President of the Socio- 
Institute on _ logical Research Association, and a member of the 


| spending the spring semester at the University of Research Council. © 
California at Los Angeles, giving courses in 
minority groups. His place is being taken eg 


"Leonard Reissman has been invited to participate L. Miller is Secretary-Treasurer_ for the 


in the interdisciplinary seminar on occupationa 
choice during the summer at Ohio State University, ol an arcotics 
ji under the sponsorship of the ‘Social Science Re- oe” H. Kolb is studying social trends 2 
search Council. country neighborhoods and in town- Tela- 
William L. Kolb is giving a paper at ‘the con. tionships. 
liens sponsored by the Social Science Research Lyle W. Shannon is working on a 5 sais of the 
Council and the Research Center in Economic non- -self-governing political entity, relating 50 
_ Development and Cultural Change of the University variables to the criterion: self-government or non- 


The first phase of a follow-up study of “The 


Children of Bondage,” originally done by in OBITUARIES: 
Davis and John Dollard, has commenced at a a er 


Urban Life Research Institute on a mental health 
grant from the U. S. Public Health Service. John 
H. Rohrer is director of the study; Munro S. 


Id Lief and William 
Base = at Grinnell, Towa, on ‘September 2, 1870, was 


son, the staff chiatrists; Daniel i, 
Dillard University, the staff sociolo "graduated from Iowa (now Grinnell) College in 


‘gist; and Mrs. Edward Hart, the psychiatric ‘social 1890, served as a teacher in the high school at 
worker on the staff. Some 45 of the original 76 - Marshalltown, Iowa, entered the Andover Theo 
subjects te restudied, as well as about logical Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts, in 1892, ¥ 
of their children. completed his studies there in 1895. After a 
Thomas Ktsanes, an instructor depart- spent in social work in Helena, Montana, he é 
; a went to Germany for two years, studying at the 


Northwestern University this 
met, in Berlin and Gottingen. On his return, 


rl whines 1 870-1 953 


on October 15, 1953. He was born 


ollege, Robert Lystad gave a paper at the conference, 
sponsored by the National Research Council and child welfare work in Chicago, Illinois, where he 


- Social Science Research Council, at P Princeton. was an assistant to Hastings H. Hart ple partici-- 


Vanderbilt University. Reiss, Jr. pated in the drafting of the Illinois Juvenile Court 
j presented a paper at the First Bicentennial Con- Law of 1899. After graduate study at the Univer- a”: 
ference of Columbia University. sity of Pennsylvania he received a doctorate 
During the past year Emilio Willems partici- 1903 and an appointment as instructor in soci- 
| pated in an international symposium on Contri- ology. Promoted to assistant professor in 1904 and a 
vting | _ butions of Immigrant Groups to the Cultures of | professor in 1906 he remained until his retirement 
aa Adoptive Countries sponsored by UNESCO and as emeritus professor in 1941. From 1904 to 1913 
Brien { the International Sociological Association. Pro- he directed the summer sessions of the New York 
fessor Willems also participated in the i ‘ourth | _ School of Philanthropy, in 1914 and 1915 he taught i 
"Caribbean Conference at Gainesville, Florida. in the summer sessions at the University of Cali- 
and in 1923 in the > Summer sess session at the 


y of Hans H. Gerth is. University of Washington. 


on leave io the second semester of 1953-54 as In 1921, Professor Kelsey received the e first Acad- a 


emy Research Fellowship awarded byt the American 
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Academy of Political and professor of sociology at the University of 
-—_‘yecipient of this award he spent nine months in’ vania and director of the summer session at the 


7 " Haiti and the Dominican Republic preparing a New York School. This led to his being invited to 


; _ report on the American intervention in these coun- accept a professorship at the University of Penn- | 


‘tries which was printed as a supplement to the _ sylvania in the fall ‘of 1909, where he remained 

_ Annals, March 1922. Except for this work and his from that time on except for a year or twe in the | 
doctoral dissertation on The Negro Farmer, Pro- 1920’s when he served as visiting professor at the 

: Keleay published only one book, a of Washington or made a trip around 

on The Physical Basis of Society (1916, 1928) the world. 
which contained substance of his lectures es on In 1923, Lichtenberger | published a 


on the Development of Social Theory, which 


out of his on subject and was 


University of Pennsylvania, since 1940, Amnals | 1912 1918, served as 
_ died on March 17, 1953. He was born at Decatur, “secretary of the American Academy of Political 


"lateral reading in courses on social 


5 Illinois, on June 10, 1870. His undergraduate train- and Social Science from 1912 to his | death. In 1922 
was ‘an sages he was president of the Sociological | 
e was graduated in e entere e .sinistry — Societ + 
the Church of the Disciples of Christ and held 
a pastorate at Canton, Illinois, from 1896 to 1899, i 
when he was transferred to Buffalo, New York, 
an egree from Hiram College, Ohio is 
next pastorate was in New York City where he ‘The ‘Review has just received word that E. 3] 
: had a congregation until 1908. From 1908 to 1909 George Payne of Pleasant Point, Knox County, — 
aa he held a fellowship - in the New York School of Maine, a Life member of the Society, died on June 
> Philanthropy — and the same year he received his 28, 1953. Dr. Payne taught at Harris Teachers Col- 
doctor’s degree under Giddings at Columbia Uni- lege, 1910-1916, at New York University, 1922- 
7 versity. At the New York School of Philanthropy 1938, and was founder and for a time Editor-i 
he had oe acquainted with Carl Kelsey, aad _ Chief of the Journal mee Educational Sociol gy. 
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REVIEWS 


Communication and Persuasion:  Psychologi- 
cal Studies of Opinion Change. By I. 
_Hovianp, Irvine L. JaNIs, and Harotp H. 
‘Kettey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1953. xii, 315 pp. $4. value their membership in a group most 


Orce, 
This interim report on the Yale Companion 


toral 


Research Program is ; addressed to | the 
sociologist, as well as to the psychologist. qt 


to the motivational " predispositions 


‘relation 


of. the audience. Data are obtained, for ex- 


ample, which fit the _hypothesis that persons 


highly are most apt to resist communications 
which ‘Tun counter to the standards of that 
group. Finally, two chapters analyze special 
aspects of the effect of communication. Effect 


has been heralded by recent journal ig ed of opinion “implicit 
variety of _ studies, among response” or “intervening variable” (p. 7). 
which’ the provocative Kelley- -Volkhart piece Overt verbalization of an opinion, by 


group-anchored attitudes. s appeared in these 
f le lav y 
ges (17, pp. 453-465). Although the thirty 


iE “members of the cooperative study group oe sought for the “sleeper “effect” of a mes- 


sage which seems to produce increasing opin- 
ion change over time. 
In short, a wide range of -proposi-— 


_& tainly psychologists, they include ‘sociologists 
and | anthropologists ‘ also. o. The b broad objective — 
of their research program is to. understand 
“the ways in which words and ‘symbols influ- 
“ence people” (p.. 1) ; and their present pre- 
occupation with “a psychological analysis of 
social (p. 2) is designed to 
ultimately to the integration of meen 


which seem view the communicative act 
a a framework of social interaction are. 
the sociologist. On 

one hand, a interactive relation- 
the receiver of the message and 
communicator is suggested at various points 
the analysis. The authors indicate, for 


“ume summarizes ‘considerable number of instance, that an obvious, but little investi- 


umm 
- experiments ingeniously designed to isolate gated, factor in communication effect consists 


4 
a key factors in persuasive com- “attitudes toward the communicator and 
munication. Typically, a captive audience is 


the cues which elicit them” 7 | 
@posed to a special ly constructed communi-— — (p. 47). On the 


hanges in “audi other hand, account is frequently taken of 
a opinion changes it various membership and reference groups 
or control group are measured by successive 


‘The auth the with which the communicatee normally inter- 
‘the authors acts. While the experiments are ordinarily con- 
preliminary findings provide an initial 


framework for subsequent ‘theory building. trolled so as exclude interaction among 
‘These findings are presented in terms of 
the familiar Lasswellian formula of who says 
14 ‘what to whom with what effect (p. 12). ‘First, 

a a chapter on ‘the communicator selects for 
special treatment the question of his trust-— 

‘worthiness: or -expertness as this may y relate 
acceptance of his message. Next, several 

aspects of the content which may affect ac 

are considered and interesting re- 
_ Search results are reported on such points as: 
limitations on the effectiveness of strong fear 


the ‘elation between the complexity 


perhaps question, howev er, the _ adequacy of 
the present Vale theoretical scheme for 


rewards “or punishments emphasized 
as one of the key factors operating to in- 


crease or decrease acceptance of a new opinion 
& 


cable also to the type of persuasion involved | 
group discussions and in psychotherapy, 
q even though 2 additional propositions concern- 
ing face- to- face interaction ects will also be 


q 


ance, for instance; and possible 


tions is presented. Among them, a number 


members of the audience, the anticipation of 4 
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net cited | in the Hullian learn- which may not be te verbal 
theory might well be supplemented by significantly reflected in opinion 
-Cottrell’s situational emphasis or Sears’ dyadic re” communication is 
approach, for example; Freudian hypotheses not so ‘much to. persuade the listener 
by the interactive conceptions of Sullivan; as to change his affective relationships. At the 
‘Lewinien experimental by elements of time, | it may result indirectly in action 


change, as when the reader imitates the fic. 

articulated overall tion hero. Here the relationship between pri- 
theory might also be facilitated by use of a vate opinion and social action is of a different 
" system model, such as that of Homans or order, and— — to require quite another 


Parsons. The Parsons model in particular posits approach, 
interdependence among individual percep- thes use of an interactive model 
tions and motivations, the social system as a might help to clarify the place of values in 
system, and those values which have a place the Yale scheme. The authors discuss -inter- 
in the functioning of both the personality and ~ nalization (pp. 281 ff.), as well as the possible 4 
> the s social system. It "deals with interaction as reinforcement brought about by ‘public com- 
gyn process occurring in a group which _ mitment to an opinion (p. 128). The crucial — 
is neither reified nor conceived as a mere place of values in defining ‘role “relationships 
aggregation of discrete individuals. the social system is not sp elled out, 
Consideration of an interactive model of this — however. Thus it is not clear that the anticipa- 
sort, in place the “one-way who-to- o-whom tion of social sanctions, so central in in the Yale 
_ model, indicates some additional types of pro- “formulation, is based in pa part upon such in- 
positions which may be required in any of values: the child knows 
prehensive theory communication. "Many what reward to expect from the mother, not 
these are suggested at various” points in of general past experience with 
the text, to be sure, but not explicitly built what is “right,” but also because of the gure Ge 


“into the or in the tive patterns of action and reaction which 
have grown up in this: specific relationship. 


_ Furthermore, the role system of any om 
n, contains, in addition to the similarities which 


between ‘private opinion, on the one hand, and marked differentiations ; among the Ulti- 
i'd attitude (pp. 7 ff.), social expression of opin- mately, attention must be paid to = proposi- 
(pp. 8, 145, 168), and behavior (p. 10), tion that differences status or 
on the other hand, they pay primary a within the group may mean, in addition to— 
= to private « opinion as such. Even in the indi- differential commitment to the same opinion 
-vidual’s ‘“jmaginative rehearsal” (p. 289), 154), the espousal of different opinions 
= emphasis ‘seems to be more on “What do I _ well. As Newcomb puts it, the pier | 
believe?” than on “What shall I say or do?” bers often agree to differ. 
_ ‘Yet a complete model of social interaction can o bk sum, the Yale scheme will ultimately 
scarcely” be obtained by combining A’ S$ effect benefit, as the authors themselves suggest, by 
on B’s private opinion with B’s effect on A’ 7 the addition of propositions obtainable from — 
_ private opinion. . The very question of social a model of interaction. Certain of the present — 
in which the authors evince such propositions may also require revision when 
interest can scarcely be fully explored if pri- each communicative act is scrutinized as 
step in ‘an ongoing process, and when the possil- 
-- . 300). It is, rather, ‘the overt reaction of | ble interdependence of the several aspects 0 
the child to the mother’ S persuasion, or the _ this process is further taken into account. ‘The 
overt reaction of the listener to Kate Smith’s th theoretical integration implied in this impres- 
radio appeals, which in turn elicits the ap- si 
roval or. disapproval of the communicator. _ beyond Sherif calls the 
What is the place of a specific private < opin- tion of interaction from the characteristics of — 
ion in the ongoing process of interaction be-— - individuals view ed in isolation. Sociologists will 
- a mother and child, “between Kate Smith — study at and test the substantive findings of thes 
and her regular listeners? experiments with great profit, though perhaps 


Because of this preoccupation with private they will view with even keener interest the | 
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at the Crossroads: The 
versity of Oklahoma Lectures Social public conformity will and will not be accom- 
Edited by Muzarer Suerrr panied by private acceptance, using it to 
and M. O. Witson. New York: Harper fo several extant studies. Nelson Foote 
Brothers, 1953. viii, 379° PP. $4.00. and ‘Clyde H Hart Propose a genetic model o 
_ This - volume contains the papers from the basis for posing dynamic hypotheses in this 
i second Conference in Social Psychology at the field. Both of these papers are important con- : 
University of Oklahoma, in 1952. It follows tributions in their respective areas. James 
the general pattern of the earlier work, Social Gibson presents a carefully developed theory 
Psychology at the Crossroads, » reviewing many of perception, but one whose internal consis- 
of the same topics, _ though with fewer - and tency is achieved by playing ostrich to much 
more extensive papers this time. Although the of the recent work in the field and by avoiding 
term, “group,” _is liberally ‘sprinkled through- crucial. problem of how objectively differ- 
out the chapter titles, no special field of — ent sense data are perceived as representations 
“group relations” is delineated and the papers of the same e object. 
just as well have under Three papers, all by sociologists, are pri- 
critical or argumentative. ~Mozell Hill 


eral points out some commonplace inadequacies in 
he teseegeedl caliber of the contributors the study of social distance but remains vague — 
such as | to ork this an important ‘Positive contributions. Anselm Strauss 


a _ preview caper 


of “reality is that built about the 
about and re- tion” as described by G. H. Mead. Parentheti- 
_ Search. There follow five chapters on biological cally it is disappointing that in an interdis- 
bases, on | concepts in communication, and on —: conference sociologists. should have” 
~ social perception . A historical review of small- 
_ group research is followed by papers on inter- negative on special pleading type of paper. 
action theory, reference group theory, con- two remaining papers consist of a series 
formity theory. Leadership, social distance, of queries and reflections on social perception 
public opinion, and soclometry complete the by Gardner Murphy an and a a discussion of the 
= pters. Med group concept by Sherif. Of special 
_ There seems to have been no consistent ‘pat- interest is Sherif’ s proposal for a more de- p 
tem for the. various papers. Several papers” limited use of the term reference group 
attempt to summarize the development and his discussion of concept of the ‘marginal man 
present state of research in a particular field. in n terms s of reference group. 
John P. Scott and Roscoe B. Jackson present Presumably the justification for such a con- 
| an excellent and comprehensive summary of fame as this must lie in its interdisciplinary za 
social behavior among animals, with careful aspects, and so the measure of its success is 
5 on to the limitations in generalizing to to be taken from the evidences of integration. 
were human behavior. Anastasi proficiently disappointing to note the degree to which 
; brings her readers up to date on psychological ms each author has stay ed within the confines of 
differences between cultural and racial groups. his own discipline in citing references and the 
Robert E. L. . Faris reviews the literature on degree to which the same ideas appear in dif- 
* primary group, its creation, internal dy- ferent papers employing entirely different 
, and functions. Launor Carter: sum- ‘terminology. The most distressing exam- 
marizes recent research on leadership in small ple is the profusion of sociometric jargon 
| §toups, though with principal emphasis on re-used by Helen Jennings. Her findings are in- 
techniques 21 and the operationalist” s deed exciting to a sociologist, chiefly because 
dain of anchoring research in a body of theo- = least half of them are clever empirical a7 
summarizes sociometric findings ‘concerning the the traditional al sociological literature 
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“the primary group. pang of “ory n of choar 


of “integration “beyond a a suggestion = been | considerably r reoriented. Moreno 
‘that the concept “definition of | the situation” 
should be replaced by “social perception” be- _ sentence more fully, indicating the relationship 
cause the latter is experimentally substantiated. of planning to therapy, of planning to science, 
Being a regular user of both of the concepts, OA general elaboration is to be found 
g the reviewer can little ‘comprehend how the ¥ in his discussion Of spontaneity and ‘creativity, “a 
could be regarded as "coterminous, which is in essence a forward pre 
can he understand how anyone acquainted “his philosophical outlook, 
with W. I. Thomas’ work could feel that The subtitle of the second “edition 
concept not empirically grounded. == “Foundations of sociometry, group psycho 
work as a whole fails” to and sociodrama,” and | the major ori- 
g By to the delimitation of a research field entation is methodological. The study of ‘the 


“group relations” or to an interdisciplinary Hudson» community remains, but it “has now 
integration ‘The merit bed book, then, lies woven the “general exposition 


those ‘easily applicable, and there has been no 
and 


4 


and 


elaborates the meaning of his cryptic first a presents 


configura 
lished in 


published 


rent tren 


J. L. Moreno. New York: 

-exiv, 763 pp. “$10. 00. he ‘feels has been grossly misused at times, 


pays attention to pre- 
senting his techniques for investigation in 


‘The revised edition of the now tak Who 


fa group one that “. . . 


is in many ways a new book. In contrast to 4 group which the ‘members maintain at the time | 


“2 the first edition, it does not keep philosophy when the test is given against the structure of | 


objective investigation discrete. Rather, the group as revealed by their choices” (p. 

Moreno deliberately explores own motiva-— 719). This unfamiliar ‘definition is pro} 
tions and the historical perspective. good prompted by the fact that most investigators if 

of the new book (about 95 pages) is have observed only the choice structure of 

devoted to the 

Movement,” an autobiographical account of structure in the context of the operating ‘struc: 

position social science and psy- ture as was -Moreno’s original: emphasis. Con- 


should be kept « out of a book, pharm if observation of actual behavior. In this con 
the author does “not tend to modesty. It will nection Moreno added examples ‘of 

hurt the sensitivities of ‘some even more when eral types of interaction diagrams. 
4 they find that Moreno i is quite facile and — While group psychotherapy is in the subtitle, | 
candi d in naming friends and enemies, and in the coverage in this area is largely by showing 


producing withering (though often humorous) value of sociometric analysis for group 


_ focus, particularly the sociometric test, which | 


“measures the 
Shall Survive? has been greatly enlarged, and betw een the actual structure of a | 


techniques,” in particular to role and 


A sect 
4 recomme! 


words ex] 
other mer 
The st: 


a clear and 


In this edition he defines the sociometric test is he has c 


(tele, so 


Other wo 


better 
group psy 


ing, situa 


some four 


“Preludes of the Sociometric the group rather than to observe the choice 


primar 


sociometry 
This bo 
be di 
enough id 
quently do 
sis, and, 
problems i: 
however, 
can be 


criticism of. positions he feels to psychotherapy. Moreno reiterates his position 


own. On the other hand, s some may | find regard to therapy quite emphatically, and 
his in this age | in almost the same as in the first 


reader’s loss. group “of ‘individuals who are interrelated with 


him in the c community.” a4 This basic orientation 


irgely | foreno’s 
ie inane the book is, incidentally, largely the source of M 
relations,” and the first sen e with the Freudians. A second point 


difference 
true therapeutic procedure cannot @ 
have less an the whole of man- of difference with the Freudians is Moreno’s 


kind.” After a short introduction the text emphasis on involvement and direct modificr 
became a sociometric of groups, = tion of behavior, especially a as found in psy 


title, Socia 
landmark i 
‘Mentation 


al, 
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abstractio 
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I say, “may prove to be,” because the. 
~ work reported here is still in an experimental ey 


etc. on one and on the recon- 
stitution of groups on the other. - stage, and much more evidence will be necessary 


In a section titled “The sociometric system before psychiatric therapists can count on on their 

advanced ‘sociometric theory,’ Moreno capability to construct new controlled climates 

A presents some now classical materials on chance © Ww hich will be curative for neurotic patients. For 
configurations and re- grouping previously pub- this i is exactly what Dr. Jones and his colleagues — 

dished in article form, as well as previously have > attempted to do as a result of their r experi- : 

published and ‘unpublished comments ‘on cur- ence with two such communities for yo 

rent trends in sociometry. patients which were developed during the last 

Ss A section titled “General hypotheses and war. The efforts reported here grew out of the 


” 
recommendations for further research” ? may frank recognition, which has been documented = 


serve as a summary of the test for some, and by certain British and American studies, that the © 


as the e source of useful hypotheses | to ‘others. . traditional mental hospital has evolve ved a culture 4 
t is at this point that readers will _Tealize of its own which, in general, operates adversely 


that if they have had difficulty with the text, respe sTapy 


lificul with respect | to the therapy of patients. . Conse- 

one reason is that Moreno traverses levels of quently, Dr. Jones and his colleagues have 
abstraction with the of ease. Reading Fecognized t the necessity to start at the beginning. 


a culture 

individuals, the inv gs both staff and patients which would 

words expected and from them by therapeutically helpful to the patients. 

\ other members in the groups.’ This Unit was opened in April, 1947 with one 

The style of used ed by is hundred patients and had the backing of the 

Ministers of Health, Labor, and Pensions. Its 

has “coined. which “are: as yet nfamiliar central focus was to study the problem of the 
4 sociosis , bioatry, ‘axiodrama, etc.). chronic unemployed neurotic. The staff was com- 

| Other words he has coined and fostered are prised of four psychiatrists, one social worker, — 
better known (sociometry, group therapy, two psychiatric social workers, two disablement 
| group psychotherapy, psychodrama, -roleplay- resettlement officers, five occupational instruc- 
ing, situation test, etc.). A _ bibliography . tors, one research | technician and twenty nurses. 
some fourteen hundred items is included which — ‘The workshop in the Neuroses Unit provided 
primarily concerned with the areas of work experience in “hairdressing, tailoring, 
sociometry, micro- -sociology and group plastering, carpentry, and_brick- laying, under 


owing 
group 
sition 


and F Fr. BoRcatra duced, and acted their own plays which generally 
t edi- stressed certain experiences in their past lives. 
not In addition to these social devices, the patient 
atten The spent two hours i in the morning and two in the 
entire A New Treat- afternoon i in the workshops where he 
with ment M ethod in Psychiatry. By MAxweELL received some industrial training. It is perhaps 
tation Books worth noting that the British psychiatric team 
renos | PP $3.50. a person never found in its American 
‘poi This book, published in England ‘under | the counterpart, namely, a rehabilitation officer who 
reno “a title, Social Psychiatry, may prove to be a _ works closely with industry in order to place a a 


difica- 


7 therapy. 


if 


This book does not make easy reading. This % 
may be due to the fact that Moreno presents 


quently does not follow through with their analy- _ 
sis, and, further, because he x. | 
‘problems i in parallel at different levels switching 

back and forth. These difficulties are minor, 


4 however, in comparison to the benefit which — 
an be derived from this unique book, and 


no serious student of sociology, psychology, or 
Psychiatry can afford not to read i 


landmark in development of and ‘experi- 


Mme 


ntation with a new form of f psychiatric | ened 


enough ideas to fill several volumes but fre-_ 


conditions which attempted to approximate the 
work conditions or situations to which patients — 
eventually might be assigned. The ‘therapeutic — 
program of the Unit, in addition to routine | 
medical treatment and id existing psychiatric 
treatments, tried to create a therapeutically 
favorable culture through small discussion 
groups employing psychodrama techniques and 
involving patients, doctors and nurses. The 
psychodrama differed from Moreno’s efforts in 
that the element of spontaneity was not em- 
phasized, but rather the patients wrote, pro- 


discharged patient 


a regular job. 
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patient’s behavior in relation to staff mem- 


. ¥ They found that 44 per cent ¢ of these ex- -pa- 


received benefits of the ‘Unit is the validity or the romantic subjectivity of 
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perience 
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On discharge the patient was placed ‘The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. Vol 


in a specific job, and in London he had the — ‘. 1856-1900. The Formative Years and the 
opportunity of becoming member of Ex Great Discoveries. By ERNEST Jones. New 
“ego support which he had had in the 
As one might expect, there were many prob- — Thi his book, by 
lems which the staff confronted in attempting 200%, b 
to create a new cultural climate for neurotic 
patients, particularly in the traditionally hal- will doubtless stand next to 
lowed areas of nurse-patient, doctor-patient, and the basic on the early his- 
-_doctor-nurse relationships. For one change, suc- tory of psychoanalysis. ‘As biography, 


cessful efforts were made to abolish —e _ volume is the most exhaustive, meticulous, and — 
‘between doctors and patients in offices and o judicious study of Freud that is likely ever 
to ‘appear. OF particular interest is the account 


wards and to meet this traditional need through 
the various discussion groups. These groups dis- > 0 Bees s young manhood, until now a vir- 
cussed such things as the social issues of the possible by 
] m, and o te ert unreleased courtship letters of 
Freud to Martha -Bernays, later his wife, 


Jones forces on his readers, even _ those 
previ iously committed to depreciate Freud’s 


bers or patients. _An attempt was made | to secure 


nurses who had social science training in order contribution, an inescapable admiration for 2 


that. they y might 1 more easily abandon their tradi- Freud the man. Until old age Freud was 
tional role and participate more freely in the pov erty- stricken, at times to the point of 
efforts to create a new hospital culture. “eg for himself and his relatives, 
experimental attitude present in these yet he remained the dedicated searcher for 
efforts is seen jin the attempt to ‘Measure the truth. He stood “alone, “defied Vienna, | the 
“results of patient treatment after six months medical profession, and. a hostile press. 
of discharge. During the period under exami- other two giants of the century, Marx 

_ nation, 247 patients were treated in the Unit and Darwin, each capitalized the accepted work — 


and it was possible to follow up 103 of the them. of predecessors and were granted an audience, y 


ae Freud never had the first, and the second was Fi 
had made a satisfactory ry adjustment, him his basic work completed. 
is life is a saga of an almost unique int 
per cent fair and 34 34 per cent poor. They Ww were — lectual and moral ‘courage. we oie tai 
to determine how significant these pe per- ‘disciple, however Jones. never raises 
centages might be, for while they had planned one controversy that has recently troubled 
to use a control group of neurotic patients who | even some orthodox psychoanalysts, and that ‘ 


page 358, Jones remarks, , without c comment and ie 


Freud’s conceptual scheme. Ina footnote ‘on 


the center was dealing with chronic “neurotics, 

‘ numerous psychopathic personalities, and 1d chronic 

makers who generally came from 

-_ tially poor home situations and were generally — 
considered to be untreatable and unemployable. 

im. As I have indicated above, a final assessment — 


of these results cannot easily be made ‘Tow. AU 
more” certain judgment will have to await “hardly ‘be : gveided. ‘Sears, for ‘example, has 
‘more careful a and rigorous comparison between demonstrated that Freud’ s major formulations, 
“this new type of therapeutic community and = g., the w psycho- structure, can 


“nih” but "the juxtaposition sequence 
f data then “fell into a pattern” that 
on ak shift, fade and recur, with the moods and 
personal experiences of the observer. 
The “argument ad hominem always 


to viciousness. this case, however, it can 


c ae of mental hospi tal where the tra- neither be proved nor disproved, but must be 
ditional and hold either accepted on faith as an instrinsic 


Warren “recall that another disciple of Freud, 


of Freud in his latter years, when completed a 
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then be admitted that Freud’s own statements 
von the e primacy of the pre-conscious and the the past two decades in the work of Harry 

1 determining t thought ‘Sequences Stack Sullivan, sociologists generally have not 
make his ‘own system vulnerable to too familiar with his views. Outsiders 


graphical interpretation. were restricted to Conceptions of Modern Psy. 


errors of It must 


To Jones, however, that system is revealed chiatry” and articles in infrequently consulted — 
‘The elements for an a autobiographical sources, while only those fortunate enough to 
‘explanation are exhaustively detailed—Freud’ with him benefited from his continually 


developing formulations. Since his death » with 
the publication of his lectures and numerous _ 
commentaries, a wider audience is last 
getting a fuller of work. As 

psychiatrist, Sullivan was concerned with many — 


be problems of limited concern to sociologists ; 
certainties.” Unlike Jung, Adler, -Wittels, the therefore, Dr. heck which | sum- 


nfelds, and Helen Puner, however, _ Jones Mmarizes those portions of his work of interest 
eeps Freud and Freudianism separate and to social scientists, is most welcome. Sullivan’s 
1 was 73 - distinct. He does keep them parallel, so that ; ae is a veritable lode of ideas, but three — 
actual in one sense fulfills the promise of his points invite special comment. 
relate Freud’ s “personality and Although the concept of “social interaction” 
the experiences of his life to to ‘the development - has become a household term in the “social 
of his ideas.” W hat Jones persistently avoids sciences and sociologists speak of society 
3 is. any attempt to » explain Freudianism in a existing in and through communication, there 
= tome of Freud. We have no right to expect | is ervey that the implications" of this point 
he should. Only the disciples turned of view for the study of human group life 


‘done that. fei are not fully appreciated. In the writings of 


Sullivan one finds perhaps” the most explicit 
= This book will be of litle interest to those an by 
‘oubled 


psychoneurosis, his Oedipus complex, his puri- 
tanism, hatred for his” father, his magnificent 
will- to-power, and most important all, 
“the: distant f a philosophy of life which 
would all his restless curiosity and un- 


d that ) concept of valida- 
vity of | mind tion ” Society is regarded as existing ‘in the 
ote on ry abandonment of attempts to trace psychic ex- B ogo es of men, which ; are continuously 
nt and perience back to neurological function in favor tested in action in interpersonal Situations, 
a of positing _‘telative autonomy far from being “de- 
ter re- | experience. 
> great | wih: and ‘sustained in acts which are 


communicative in their function. Culture pat- 


é: hat Jones calls the philosophy of Freud. It terns are discernible when there are “regulari- 


quence | should be of even greater value to sociologists. 


at did ties in behavior, and the social process is a 
When Freud _ abandoned hope that psycho- successive reaffirmation of perspectives in- PA 
analysis could cure, his life-long yearning to terpersonal transactions. 
= ‘play t the prophet appeared 1 in The Central in Sullivan’ scheme of analysis 
‘can Future of Iilusion, Civilization and Its consideration of self- -system, a symbolic 
= Discontents, and Moses and - Monotheism. > integration of a person’s experiences. Like 
ations, | hatever quarrel may be taken with Freud’ s G H. Mead, Sullivan believed that the or- ES 
| ly too obvious meg alomania, , these books, _ ganization of conduct depends in large measure y 


re, can 
must be 


specially the second, “raise very important upon one’s awareness of his own 
‘tad specially sociological issues that have and the reactions of others. ‘Since perception 


is selective and awareness ‘is necessarily re- 
stricted by anxiety, however, men are selec-— 


— Ww. tively inattentive to anything that may 
Pennsylvania University q self- esteem. In his emphasis “security 


should be psychoanaly pray stuck Sullivan, 
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Further, 
(Freud) 
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Sullivan’s constitutes an im- two ‘hundred cases by E. H. 
portant advance over Mead’ formulation. in the 1930’ s” ” although exactly how he 
Indeed, Sullivan’ s work suggests a fruitful used this material and what information on was 
‘frame of “reference within which the: vast available is not clear. 
reservoir of descriptive insights provided by The universal generalization consists of 
may be integrated w with those of three parts, of which are necessary 
‘students like explaining ‘trust violation (p. 30). First is 
Amid the heated methodological strife which | the opportunity to violate and the presence — 
characterizes c contemporary social science, ‘Sul- of a non-shareable financial problem. “Trusted _ 
- jivan’s views about the study of human society _ persons become trust violators when they con- 
poser a sober warning. He points: out that ceive of themselves as having a financial prob- 
in the study of many problems the observer lem which is non-shareable.” ' Situations of this 
himself becomes the chief instrument — used type are of a wide variety and, in part, include 
in n the assesmbling « of data. Interviewing is an _ problems ‘such as those arising from ascribed 
‘ieee | situation, and the security needs 7 obligations, personal failure, business reversals, = 
the participants significantly affect the na- physical isolation, status-gaining and 
ts ture of the data recorded. Accordingly, the employee relations. All such problems he re- 
‘systematic analysis of the context in “which ports were solved secretly since the 
observations are ‘made becomes necessary. of the group would have been lost if the trust 
What is needed is a sophisticated recognition violator had revealed his problem. Second is | 
the difficulties inherent in social science q 


cienc the knowledge of how to violate. They are 
to replace the bland recitation of 


“aware that this problem can be “secretly 
slogans: about objectivity. resolved by violation | of the position of finan- 
Drawing ‘materials from diverse sources, trust.” Third is the presence of acceptable 
wording obscure passages, summarizing long ;verbaliizations “which enable» them to adjust 
arguments, and | _ organizing the materials sys- their conception of themselves as trusted per- 
De.  Blitsten provided an their conception of themselves 
admirable of Sullivan’ views. This users of the entrusted funds or property. 
volume, along with the recently published In- Such -rationalizations: included, for example, 
terpersonal- Theory of Psychiatry, certainly “borrowing” or that their violations of trust | 
merits the careful attention of all students of justified unusual circumstances.” _ 
Society. he While not many would question that there 
_ Tamotsu are often too many exceptions in our research 
_ University of California, Berkeley — ‘Vfndines, is if the analytic 


"Other People’s Money: A Study in 


Psychology of Embezzlement. By DONALD zation is so have little meaning 
= CRESSEY. Glencoe, Illinois: os: The Free and it admittedly has little predictive use. A 


Press, 195 3, 191 pp. 00. -non- -shareable financial problem seems to = | 


resent almost any “jam” which a person 
This study, like Lindesmith’ Opiate Addic- finds himself and which he must solve secretly. 
tion, “utilizes: -Znaniecki’ s method of analytic Furthermore, the person must define the prob- 
induction in that it seeks to establish some™ ‘ lem as non-shareable to himself which appears 
"universal ‘propositions about ‘ ‘trust violators. often to result in subjective definition by 
Cressey “uses this sociological term since he the interviewer as to what was non-shared. a 
found legal terms, such embezzlement, = language of the violator was the source |) 
unsatisfactory definitions behaviorial ‘definition since they did not use the 


analysis. Four preliminary hypotheses were 


non-shareable.’ ” Cressey ‘suggests that typical ay a 
indices were language such” as “ashamed” 
toe much false pride” (p. 75). As ‘for istics 
the knowledge of techniques and ‘rationaliza nothit 
tions, it is hard to believe that persons who . sugge: 
on of trust would be 


validity. His cases consisted mainly of with, ‘them, 


up to explain the behavior of such violators 

after checking them with cases of trust 

violation was discarded because there 
exceptions s. A fifth hypothesis was de- 
vised, largely as a result of experience with 
‘trust violators, for which Cressey claims uni- tive 


133 inmates whom he interviewed at Joliet, He admits that universal 
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violations or for treatment apprehended ‘position, might tend to magnify non-share- 
violators” (p. 153). In fact, one can say ability of their problem and stress rationaliza- 
nothing: about a trust violation until the total _ tions. The results might be different if other 
act has been completed since the presence of - samples of undetected violators, those dis- 


or two aspects of the generalization does ‘covered and not prosecuted because of restitu- 
not suggest the other one or two will follow. tion, etc., or those placed on probation were 
‘The study neither indicates what offenders wih Med using his hypothesis. It is unfortunate - 
=. characteristics are more likely to violate, that he often 1 uses terms such | as “most, 
nor what situations are likely to be more “some,” ’ “almost all,” “large proportion,” and 4 


The proof of the ‘generalization to 
Z hinge on whether trust Violators do not violate ) 
all the factors in the generalization ‘than the terms which have meaning __ 
“not present. To prove this Cressey uses what ale to the 
might be termed internal control, namely study, despite a number of limitations, 
that the violators stated that there ‘were previ- _ represents a substantial addition to the crim- 
ous occasions they did not violate be- inolog’ cal literature dealing with behavior sys- 
cause all of the factors had not been present. _ tems and crime. Since it studies a subtype of “ee 
Trust violators had to report whether in the | =, trust violation, it contributes toward 
past they conceive ed of themselves as_ having building up a science of criminology 
had any other non- -shareable financial problem, the study of types rather than “criminals” 
other factors “were present at the time, data analysis of the behavior that takes place in 
which would appear difficult to recall because trust violation it is possible to follow it up 
they tequired subjective of past = other studies _ which may enable to 


“a few” without . telling us the number of cases N 
involv ed or _ Presenting tables (e. g., pp. 


| eed interviews of an average duration of © ticular ‘situations which are likely to lead to the © 


tion of “cases, as he reports that some “good” ciation theory, particularly with regard to the ~ 
subjects were interviewed more frequently and ratio of contacts with criminal and anti-criminal | 
a ‘extensively than those he termed “poor” -sub- behavior | patterns. Such associations with others _ 


- for interviewing. “Those who were un- Ss are related to the trust violation took place a 


= procedure. Unfortunately there was some selec- ae of trast violation to the differential a aes 


able to talk freely and spontaneously about the some time prior to the crime. Over a “period of 
; details of their _ cases and backgrounds, even time there seems to have been a gradual change 

they” so desired, were not interviewed as ji in the offender’ values about trust, honesty, 

| frequently as those who were able to do so’ and ‘deceit. While it is difficult to show em- 

(p. 26). It. is also likely that the length of _pirically that there has been an excess of con- — 
“time the violators in the sample had been in tacts with behavior patterns which sz sanction 
a position of trust, whether for a few months trust violation, the quality of contacts is much > Ware 
or a number of years, would appear to be 

recalling past situations. 

Some of these difficulties would have been — 
avoided if an actual control group, probably — 


-many trust violations were committed by per- 
sons" who had been in a position of “trust for 
several years it would indicate that rationaliza- 

a sample of persons who were at the time in tions are learned while “person posi- 


4 
a position of trust, had been interviewed to” of trust. 
ascertain whether all parts of the generalization Marsan BL b= 


were present without violation. ty of Wise Ww isconsin 
We know almost nothing the character- a 
istics of the sample Cressey interviewe ed and\ meh 4 


nothing of the other cases he “used. One ‘might 
Suggest that whether the cases are representa- 


® SELDEN D. BAcoNn. New Haven: Yale Uni- 


‘Drinking in College. By Roser | ‘$1 
. Vii, 
tive or not is immaterial to the versity Press, + $4.00. 


Since they were ‘ “trust violators.” Yet Cressey 1949-1951 the ‘Yale of Ar 

a Suggests that we make further studies to check plied Physiology conducted a questionnaire ~~ 

his generalization without telling | us much about . ey of 15,747 college students from 27 different — 
his sample. It consists of prison inmates who, 


colleges, which were selected to represent 
because of this fact and their previous social 


and the 4 homogeneous group. With Cressey’ 


caster to show than quantity. Finally, ‘since 


ferent regions and ‘different types of colleges. 
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are most to 
have the lowest incidence appear 


all to have among their ‘drinkers the highest in- ’ 


den erate rs. Apparently, 
reported using ¢ alcoholic bev erages to ‘some ex- - there is no norm of temperance: to follow ven 
tent—80 per cel cent for men and 61 per cent for drinking is condemned. 
ae women. _ This is higher than t the estimate of 65 _ Friendship groupings are ‘also important. I 7 
per cent for the adult population of the United was: found that ; among drinkers, 89 ‘per 
States today, with 75 per cent for men and ‘55 cent t have close friends who drink as against 
per cent for v women. Although the percentages 16 per cent with close friends w who abstain, 
i. i for college students are higher than the general Among women drinkers the percentages are 79 + 
they may not be higher than = 5 respectively. Although some | persons 
social strata” which college. strata gin to drink to conform to social expectation. it 
= It was that among the students, found tl that only 6 per cent of tt the: college 
cu the higher the family income, the higher the _ group” disapproved of abstainers who make no 


incidence of drinking. “point of their abstention. Disapproval of | 


sample of students showed 74 per cent cidence- of intemperate drinkers. 


‘The general finding ; of the study was that _ abstainers v who are also re reformers i is eight | times 
the drinking of alcoholic. beverages of college as high. Nevertheless, in answer to why they 
students is ‘related to t the general culture and drank the most common answers had a social ta 
not to the sub- culture of college. life. In sup- connotation, e.g., “to comp! ly with « custom,” ” 
- port: of this thesis, the authors give the follow- — be gay,” ‘ “to get along better on dates ; ” and 
ing statistics: : 79 per cent of the men drinkers “of lesser importance were those which st ‘suggested ‘a 


had their first drink before entering college; . & psychological connotation, e.g., “as an aid in 


— «65 per cent of the women. Of all the students meeting crises,” “to get drunk, ” “for a sense 


who had ever been tight, se per cent of the * well-being,” and “in order not to be shy. Pei 
men and 47 per cent of the women reported Other interesting findings are: (1) men tend > 
that the first instance of getting tight occurred © to. confine their drinking. to all male company, 4 
away from home but before they” went to and on such» occasions tend to drink beer; 
college. Among the men, 92 per cent who re- (2) ‘mixed company drinking tends to decrease . 
that both parents drink are themselves amount drink, but to increase the 
drinkers, as compared with only 58 per cent amount women drink, both tending to 
drinkers among those who reported that both Spirits: on such occasions; (3) a large “segment. 
abstain. For women, these percentages excessive drinkers ar are concerned about their 
83 per cent and 23 “per cent, respectively. problem and are ripe for remedial treatment; 
- Among the students who drink, 4 47 per cent and (4) there i is a widespread belief that | drink. 
of the men n began to drink before the age of is associated with sexual activity. 
a! (when they normally enter college), and 56 This book i is well worth reading for “anyone 
per cent of the women. / . Also, of those who __ interested in in the problem of drinking, especially 
- drink, it was found that 51 per cent of the men the problem of drinking by college students. me: 
4 and 67 per cent of the women first drank at was done objectively, and without t any moraliz. 
or in the home of a friend. The earlier the which adds to its insight. 
quantity of beverages consumed. The — Pennsylvania State University — 
also support the hypothesis that advice against 
Was more effective if it came from 
one s home than from any other source. These cna Training | and Personality: ty: A Cross- Cul- 
then, indicate that the home and not the = By Joun W. M. ‘Warrme and 
college is in large degree responsible for drink- New Haven, Connecticut: 


‘among those enrolled in college. University Press, 1953. vi, 353 pp. $5. | 


Identification with social groups other than book represents a methodological advance 


the family i is also important. The rank order of in ‘scientific study of the interrelations 
groups by order of increasing culture and personality. Earlier w works, of whic 
-cidence of drinking (to. some extent) are Mor- | of Margaret Mead are representative; 


‘mon, Protestant, focused on of culture on personality 
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BOOK REVIEWS ah 


ina society. They delineated the con- dulgence or "satisfaction, discipline 
- ditions for learning in different societies and or socialization. The source material consists — \ 
"reported the similarities and differences in per- of extracts from ethnographic about the 
traits that resulted. Later sue, of of 75 primitive societies, taken from 
which those by Kardiner and Linton are typical, the Human Relations Area Files and other 
carried the process of relating culture and per- sources. . Judgments regarding the variables were : 
sonality one step further, by regarding person- - made by three trained persons using a seven- _ 
ality as the connecting link between two aspects point rating scale. The judgments were classified _ 
of culture: the primary institutions responsible _ as confident or doubtful, and some hypotheses — 
child training practices and the secondary could be tested only if doubtful judgments were 
institutions like religion and art. These studies included. For confident judgments, the median 
were case studies, since they were concerned coefficient of correlation was 0.65. One set of iin : 
with individual societies. Whiting judges judged the childhood training practices 
Child undertake to “test general hypotheses and a different set the customs relating 
about personality as an intervening variable by ‘to illness. 


the use of the method of correlation, using the There are : some > interesting auxiliary findings. - 
most “ treatment of 


| 


abstain, : 
are 
ons be- 
ation, it 


college 
rake 


- illness under primitive conditions are related to 2 below-average in severity in the socialization of 

personality traits of childhood. that same system of behavior (p. 108). When 

The conceptual framework is psychoanalytic socialization comes early, it is usually severe 7. 
theory, modified by certain contributions of _ when it comes late, it is relatively mild. “There _ 
theory. instance, psychoanalytic ry no consistent relation between the wa way y one 


= 


ren tend 
ompany, 
k Deer; 

decrease 


yherea 01 @ questions regarding the ‘reliability ‘of some 

is learned can be peor Whiting and of the ethnological reports” and (b) the low 

Child take the concept of fixation from psycho- agreement of judges even on confident judg- a 
analysis, and by applying concepts from learn-— ments. On the theoretical side, there is a con- 
: ing theory, posit ‘the existence of two types of — siderable question | as to the justification for the © 


the 
to. drink 
put their 


atment; 


fixation, negative fixation resulting from frustra- ma major ‘conclusion - regarding personality as an 
tion and anxiety, and positive fixation resulting _ integrating factor in culture , linking the ante-_ 
_ from satisfaction of drives in early childhood. cedent variables (various aspects of child train- 
e anyone _ The data supplied by Whiting and Ford support : ing) with the so-called consequent variables (ex- 
specially — _ the hypothesis of negative fixation: if anxiety planations for illness and techniques of therapy). 
dents. It is conspicuous in any behavior r system in — _A correlation between variables, as the authors 
moraliz- _ training, there will be a tendency in adulthood - Fect recognize, does not prove that the variables are — 


to attribute illness to that same system of causally related. A may vary with . B, but 


_ behavior. There is no consistent evidence, on the. 7 variations ‘in A and B may be due to a third . 
_ other hand, to support the equivalent hypothesis - factor, C. The Eskimos may be lenient wi ith : 
_ of positive fixation. Intense satisfactions estab- their children in toilet training and dirty as 
lished in early life may be replaced by intense — adults because of a third factor, the | aiicuty 
4 -Stisfactions acquired in later life. The authors of "getting running» water. Theories of illness 
TING onl | conclude that the role of early training is less and child training practices may both be the _ 
| Se in positive than in | negative fixation, : result of the general system of religious ideas “ 


undertake to show how beliefs practices in these oF will tend to be 


in establishing lifelong p tendencies and/or other factors. Personality as an interven- 


The method is as fo lows. Five systems and customs "regarding illness would scarcely 
ations behavior: oral, anal, sexual, dependence, and hold in Western society in the twentieth 
of which - 7 aggression are presumed to be universal and — where scientific ideas dominate i in medicine. The — 
Subject to socialization in all societies. Two et personality variable ; appears to ‘be more ‘signifi- 
persona 


aspects of each are studied: initial im cant in elementary 
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is crude and: where ideas ae fantasies play a they differ signidcantiy in their effect on the 
larger role. The central and increasing role of — personality of the child. Large families are said 
technology and science as factors in cultural to take crises in stride and children in ee 
_ change make the theory of personality integra- families are said to discipline one another. The — 
a aA tion of culture more appropriate to the past than author supports the popular view that only 
present or the future. == children are significantly different from children 
The Florida State University that support the stereotype of the spoiled 
Parent and Child: Studies in Family Behavior. cases where abnormalities are conspicuous, 
James H. S. -BossArp. Philadelphia: Uni- These are extreme variations and do not repre. 
ersity of Pennsyl vania Press, 1953. 308 pp. the av erage. some years ago the data 


rst, sustains differences patio indicated between ‘children 

‘ reputation as a ‘student ‘of special family who have siblings and those who do not. | 

* situations. He himself says he stresses “the “ Bossard writes in a somewhat popular, anes | 
— minutiae of living.” The topics he treats aré dotal style. He introduces each chapter with a 
_ ordinary aspects of family life that have for the relevant citation from a literary or philosophical 


researchers. of these neglected topics F. ‘Nowxorr 


treated | by Bossard in earlier publications are ‘The Florida State 
_ guests. In the “volume under review, Bossard _ Advance to ‘Barbarism: How the Reversion. to 
considers the role of deceased family members Barbarism in Warfare and War-Trials Men- 
‘in child development, the effect of family ‘size aces Our Future. By F. J. P. Veate. Apple- 
on family relations, the development of a ‘spatial ton: C. Nelson Publishing Company 


index for family interaction, the effect on 1953. xvii, PP. $4.50. 50. 


child who has a sequence of parents, the influ- ch challen but at 
ging, but possibly not fully ob-— 


- ome book deserves a wide reading if only as 


of "over-age parents, the effects | of visiting 


7: “riage and parents’ occupations on child develop- an offset to still less objective treatments 0 of the 


‘ment. These are all interesting topics, but they 4" criminal trials. The book seems to date a) 
would seem to vary greatly in (1) mre to have been ‘teeny ignored by reviewers in | 
_ newspapers, but highly — by a number in- 


all fathers have occupations, and i 
_ would be useful to know how the occupational — the: Chicago ‘Tribune. The ‘present 1 ‘reviewer is 
" factor affects family life. Relatively few children | hardly competent to pass upon the accuracy 


” have over-age parents. Moreover all interesting of all the details of minor events - dealt with, 
but these details hardly seem essential to the ‘ 


data role | of deceased family » mem- “central thesis of the book. Not perhaps exactly 
a detail is its argument that in wars between 


bers i in child development would seem to present © 
difficulties. Anglo- -Saxon peoples disregard of distinction be- 


method used in this book is of tween civilians and armed forces dé dates back 
snalysis of case study material obtained prima- Sherman’ s March to the Sea under a policy 
tioned by Abraham Lincoln. Some historians 
would find earlier examples of such disregard. 
Apart from such» controversial questions, the 
argument and evidence of the seems 
large family system and 81 for the study of the adequate further to demonstrate that the war 
the child. ‘criminal | trials were unjust, politically ineffec- 
in achieving reduction of either atrocious 
aggressive behavior in international ‘te 
tions, and dangerous because more likely 


q 
the United States. increase such behavior. The present reviewer 


Case studies ‘may fruitful for * not particularly with siege “who 
} it first” argument for the purpose of assessing — 
7 hypotheses but are less useful if one is interested 


in in arriving at generalizations. ‘For instance, in saw. Paul: Carter, The Only Child and Other — 
comparing _the small family system and the Birth Orders (doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
family system, Bossard concludes that versity of Libraries, 1937). 


tily by responses to an open- -ended questionnaire 
on a stipulated topic, supplemented by some 

interviews. The number of cases varies for the 
different topics, being 25 for the study of the 
effect of father’ ’s _occupation on 
Altogether more than 500_ case” are 
utilized. The subjects are at- 
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seponsibility for war or for atrocity. y. Still, it is posedly contrary traditions and ae: the jus- be 7 
are said important that people who are impressed. tice-loving and democratic Englishman or Amer- 
in large + know that priority by) no means rested wholly ican a cruel foe. Veale fails fully ‘to explain 
her. The | with our enemies in the Second World War. “the e “advance to barbarism” he properly ci con- _ 
lat only S It becomes increasingly clear that if war crim-demns. He doesn’t get back to underlying : sit- ; 
children —  jnals are in the future effectively to be brought — uations of the past which explain traditions, nor = 
e carries before the bar of justice, they must be brought to the provocative situations which explain cur- on 
4 
e spoiled — regardless of their affiliation with victors or rent behavior. Moreover it seems at least doubt 
‘selected vanquished ; ‘must be tried by neutral judges; ful that the violence and cruelty so evident 
spicuous, : and must be dealt with in a manner likely to Soviet policies, may rightly be found implicit = 
ot repre- prevent recurrence of future war crimes, rather in all of the ideology of Karl Marx. Certainly — 
the data than merely | punished as selected enemy of- some Marxian international socialists have been © 
‘eviewed, 4 ‘fenders for their past acts, however terrible. _ rather humane revolutionaries, even 
ly slight argues that the actual effect of the tionaries. 
children trials | is to make war leaders even more disre- a More basic, it seems, is criticism of Veale’s 
— = ardful of human life than before. This is be- -outworn devil theory of history, and his un- — 
ar, anec- cause fear of punishment as war criminals will scientific moralistic philosophy. Just as the de- 
r with a ¥ stimulate ‘generals to use every means, -how- bunkers of the history of World War I proposed 
sophical ev er inhuman, to achieve victory. The principle that we substitute for a wicked Kaiser a 
of personal responsibility for horrible acts also - Poincaré, so Veale and some of our revisionist — : 
may furnish excuse for beginning tl the punish. historians, ‘introduce as their preferred devils 
‘ment. of enemies while war is still on, by ex- Churchill, Roosevelt, a Marx, OF even a 
ecuting war prisoners rightly or wrongly charged Lincoln. Does not such personalizing and moral- 
ersion | atrocities. The position of the book seems “izing of problem rooted world social 
als Men- | not quite to. be that war is hell, and that hence processes hide from our view | the less personal : 
Apple- there is no use trying to make it nice. Advance and more basic causes for both the cruelty and 
‘ompany, | 70 Barbarism seems rather to idealize and the “aggressions” of men and of nations? Veale’s | a5 
suggest retreat to the relatively gentlemanly book properly shows us the error of pouncing 
imal warfare of the good old days. Yet some readers on the wrong devils, or discovering only some 
f only as of Veale might perhaps come to the former of the devils. Nevertheless it tends to reinforce — 
™ of the < conclusion. On tl the other hand, n need one wholly the devil theory of history. Is not the need 
“to date | sive over other effort to set up codes of rela- rather to discover and reduce the sources of 
tively humane warfare, if one were to tension which create wars, and the conditions 
| 4 decide it futile and even dangerous to repeat | which ‘make men- any ae on 
the farce of formal trials and assessment of occasion? 
guilt? Whatever the answer everyone should ‘Dox 


know: the facts surrounding the trials after 

| World War II, including facts about criminals 

al to the me 7 ii Primitive City of Timbuctoo. By Horace 

ys exactly zane eflectively marshalled by Veale, an English Miner. Princeton: Published for the Ameri- 

| between lawyer, with the sanction of Dean vgs tas of = Philosophical Society (Memoir No. 32). 
| Accepting the great significance of Advance by University 

To Barbarism, the “reviewer would neve rthe- 
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iewers in 
imber in- 
vriting in 


sanc- 
historians 
isregard. 
tions, the 
ok seems “| 


r 
the the implications of ‘the ide- 


y ineffec- 

atrocious 

ynal rela- 

likely t to 

“who did may certainly be found in both Oriental and int 

assessing history, and is probably more evi- = has made once 

3 | ae there than in Anglo- Saxon ideologies. But ethnography and to the theory of urbaniza- 

Oe | a tion, the whole being presented in an orderly, ; 
concise, and lucid manner. The careful separa- ah 


loses none of its lustre by being treated &§ 
ethnographically and analytically. For every 
dane fact that Horace Miner gives us 
q 
q 


V 
N | IOLOGICAL RE 


: tion o t leory rom observation an is in- ing; 
trospectiv e report of the methods employed 7 personal experience of 
v assure maximum utility of this work not only — history reaches back to the late eleventh st 
for contemporary anthropologists and sociolo- tury and strong Mohammedan influences com- 
_ gists but for social scientists of the future ‘as _menced i in the early fourteenth century. Physi- | 
r Miner’s main interest is with the character- three groups, Arab, Songhoi, and Tuareg, which — > 
: tatles of the city, but because the cities hitherto impart a considerable heterogeneity. The greater | 
_ analyzed by sociologists have all been in the part of the book is devoted to descriptions of _ 
context of Western civilization “it would ap-— the culture of the freemen, serfs and slaves 
pear to el worthwhile to have comparative within these three fractions. Bracketing these 
data, and to see whether such phenomena as _ chapters are the ‘Introduction, in which the 
crime, _ secularization, and group conflict are _ problem is excellently stated, and Chapter 14, ic 
‘products of city life per whether they “City” Folk,” in which Miner concludes, with 
- are the products of our particular type of fine review of evidence, that certain social and 
urban civilization” (p. ix). To that end he cultural | phenomena of city ‘life are indeed — 
chose the small city of Timbuctoo, one of the independent of our civilization. 
very few in the world unaffected by Euro- 
American culture French colonial govern D. B. Stout 


The Labor Movement: History, affairs). Persons interested in the general 


366 pp. $5.00. 
Sh nationalist, poe well as they. the | 
rise of “internationlist, tendencies in 
author has rewritten his earlier volum Se 7 
book, the only one of its kind, is an eminently American From Defense to Reconver- 
| thou 
"serviceable tool ‘for students and teachers of The Uni- 
modern labor history snd and problems as well versity of 1953. xi, 307 pp. Be 


Almost entirely survey, the This book on | the American Labor Movement _ 
book is rather evenly distributed between the traces a number | of major themes from the fall j 
periods before and following the first World of France through World War II to the pas- 
War. The account is chronological, descriptive, ‘sage of the ‘Taft- t-Hartley Act. Material for 
detailed; its sympathies lie with “the this come » mainly from labor sources, 
ny. free international labor movement.” ‘An excel- — and to a lesser extent from government and ——-vistor 
Tent table of index make it ta management documents, and newspaper reports. | four 
ready reference, In the preface the author states his value | ung 
_ From the standpoint students of Social judgments commendable practice) then ia opinic 
proceeds to tell the story from “organized la- 
“conclusion about the labor 1 move-__ bor’s point of view. This framework, however, 
ment is” incisive a and cogent: “the idea which does” not prevent him from being objective | 
originally inspired the international Tabor about his subject. 
movement, namely, that it can be the Themes discussed under “Defense,” ‘“Hos- 


directive force international relations tilities,” and “Reconversion,” the three periods | 
hot been borne out by experience.” Instead, into which the e study i is divided, include: union- 
the author points “the grow th 1 of the management relations, union “security, wages, 
pragmatist-reformist international labor organi- wartime strikes, manpower crises, ‘postwar 
- zations, ” functioning as “a constructive opposi oa readjustment and legislation. Seidman presents _ 


ae (end, one wonders, possibly as an indi- a picture of the struggle between three major 
rect agency ministries of of foreign groups—labor, 
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ernment—complicated somewhat the pe dames 
3 tic quarrel within the house of labor. . Moderate eyes 
conflict was present during the defense crisis; is by one 
but after Pearl Harbor recognition of the ing stability—Marcaret KUEFFNER CHANDLER. 
as the common enemy greatly mitigated 
a _ this conflict, as indicated by the relative lack Labor Problems: Cases a and Readings. 
of violence, strikes, anti-union legislation and __ ScHuLtz and R. Cote- 
compulsion by government. With V-J day the = man. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
antagonistic cooperation of wartime gave way pany, Inc., 1953. xiii, 456 pp. $4. ae. 
a wave of strikes and anti-union legislation, 
climaxed by the passage of the Taft- Hartley Combining wide variety substantive 
ter 14, While the excitement inherent in the si sub- © 
“ject is not always communicated t to the 1 reader, ceived, this could be useful for classes in 
‘al and is a valuable A labor 
tory of labor in an important time from an é ’ 
point ‘it adds to the economics, collective bargaining, and 
n or, mana ement, an ov ernment.— sm, uite properly historically 
‘Riot, | Gompers’ rejection of the DeLeonist 
ere socialists, up ‘through the | emergence of in- 
European Impressions of the American Worker. — dustrial unionism in 1935 and the spotlighting 
Rosert W. Smuts. New York: King’ Ss of ‘crime the docks. in the 1950's. 
Columbia University, 1953. there on, the internal operations of unions and 
the various the labor movement 


theory AS a background work for a major investi- 4 
not en- ‘of the American Worker, 1890-1950, , tal problems of “American management | in 
this monograph treats European views of the coping with Workers and unions, and the 
rise of | American worker at the turn of the century myriad of ‘these problems, are also, 
lain the 1950. The volume is largely descrip- ‘escribed. 
tive, but there is a need for both clearer nature” of collective bargaining, 
definition of terminology and delimitation. of ‘issues, and the economics involved eac > 
subject matter. One is “hever told  ceives its due share of attention both in 
“cluded in the category, American worker. AL tive and quantitative terms. Together, there 
‘though reactions to ‘topics other than the Te sixty- one such selections. The authors, both 
worker, e.g., American production methods and of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
union-management relations, are presented, "should be particularly commended for their 
the basis for their inclusion is not given. How- introductions to each of six parts of the an- 
ever, they serve to broaden the scope to ‘thology. _They exhibit more than the usual 
the fall the entire field of industrial relations. of care and thought formula- 
the pass he sampling procedures for the two periods tions SHEPPARD. 
rial for were not comparable. For 1890, the picture was 
derived from a selected group of six British The Family: From Institution to 
ent and _ and one British industrial commission, — _ ship (2nd edition). By Ernest W. BuRcEss 
reports. four Frenchmen, three Germans, “one HARVEY J. Locke. New York: _Ameri- 
is value | Hungarian. For 1950, the sample of “European” —_ can Book Company, 1953. xiv, 729 pp. $5.75. 
then opinion was limited to the reports of roughly 
sized | British productivity teams, a 
however, The author does provide a thought-provok- 
: perspective on American industry adoption use “over an eight-y ~year 
labor, and carefully evaluates the comments “period. It has been a leader of the institutional 
of the observers in the light of their own bias. texts and has proved itself sound and usable. 
He concludes that the descriptions for 1890 | The second edition contains no radical de- 
are remarkably s similar, attributing partures No new chapters are added and none 
phenomenon to the persistence of atti- have been deleted. It has, 5, however, 


presen 
major 


i “eflective incentive structure of American in- = reduced by almost ten per cent to 689 
dustry. While the methods of data- gathering pages, exclusive of appendices. This has been 
do not permit such a firm conclusion, not ers but by 


tudes and conditions which constitute the highly ‘rather carefully revised. ‘The total length has 
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"AMERICAN “SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
-rewr riting and shortening sentences, and omitting phasis produces a text which demands m memoriz- < 
sentences or occasionally paragraphs. Personal ing from the student without giving him a 
document materials have been shortened, re- corresponding change in perspective. 
in j process 
edited, and, in some cases, new documents have rage of names, dates, and terms without evi- | proce 
been substituted. _ The over-all effect has been dence of the usefulness of Such knowledge for rig 
improv ovement in both clarity and readability. sterile approach in an 
chapter “Predicting Marital Adjust- = —Sanrorp M. DornsuscnH. 


ment” has been greatly expanded by the addi- 


— 


Presonality and Social De- 


velopment of the Child. By Curtstopx 
4 
This revised chapter in summary form brings ‘Beatarce 


together the ay prediction research ac- New York: Social Science Research Council, 
complished to date. A comparison of agree- 1953. ‘vil, $1. 


research “findings published 


ments and differences between the major re- 
search projects are a 22- ‘page first section is devoted ‘to. of the 
table (pp. 408-430). socialization process, with equal attention 
the reviewer's opinion, two minor criti- child-rearing variables and their effects on 
cisms can be made of both editions. The teader sonality. While psychological and_ psyc chiatric 
ee is likely to get the impression that there has _ publications predominate the sampling of 1331 
been straight-line evolution of the family references is rather comprehensive, including 
- from pre-historic times to the present (p. 15). studies from anthropology, sociology, educa- — 
Considerable evidence has been collected and medicine. Almost al of the 
support a a cyclical theory of the family ir 
western civilization. The use of personal years, but placed of 
ments” to gain the students’ iaterest as well most recent vintage. As a general rule-of- 
illustrate generalizations tends to re- thumb the authors limited 
duce the cohesiveness of presentation. These “on reasonably objective 
materials have been reduced, techniques and enough cases or instances of. 
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a personal farm. His parents were immigrant Norwegian 
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the introductory course and advanced courses : national college, where he met his first wife. 
in special areas, such > as the family. Accord- He obtained the Doctorate at Y vale; joined the 
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stead on (1) the definition of concepts, eblen was disappoi g; but as critic, he 
: the "development of social thought, and (3) roused students to examine the base of thee Rites os 
the origin of social institutions. The result rent Press, 1 


text almost devoid of the findings of em- responses ; sometimes evasive. 
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tics and ‘ethics he ‘scorned pretense and de- 
spised convention. Production was to him the 
“process ‘yet the highest calling; waste and exploitation 
for rigging the market. "Craftsmen take what social failure. Technocracy—management by 
they can get, and pay prices that are set for engineers and ‘Scientists— was Veblen’s nearest 
them. Expensive articles gain prestige, approach to a social gospel. Most of his work 
money becomes the foundation of value. So was decidedly 
Ge Riesman does not approve Veblen’ S reason- 
ing. The careful work of Dorfman gives 
better rounded account of the man, his aad 
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CONFLICT AND Moob: FACTORS AFFECTING 


By Patricia Kendall, $3. 


study considers factors for w responses in attitude q questionnaires, 
nae ‘It is based on existing panel studies, made available by the Bureau of Applied Social — %e 
Research, and more systematic experimentation made possible by a grant to the author | a 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The factors uncovered by the author are of importance _ 


all those engaged in actual attitude ‘research to those the Fespon- 
sibility of anal such findings. 


ESSAY ON’ SSAI SU 
_ ESSAY ON THE GIFT (ESSAI SAI SURLE DON) 


Mauss (1872-1950), Emile Durkheim’ s nephew and most distinguished pupil, was a man _ 
of unusual ability and learning. Because so much of his energy was used in editing 2g 


Année Sociologique and the posthumous works of Durkheim and Hubert, his original ee 
writings were sparse. But he has left several works of great genius, one of which is the _ 
= work, now translated into English for the first time. It is the first systematic - 3 
and comparative study of the widespread custom of gift exchange, and the first under- ——_ Ps 
; standing of its function in the articulation of the social order. — Mauss shows in this —— &§ 
am essay what is the real nature, and what is the fundamental significance, of such institu- } 
. - 9 ite tions as the potlach and the kula, which at first sight bewilder us or even seem to be 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: REVISED EDITION 


This is the second edition of a book first published in 1949. Through the four years it a - 
remained in print it went through three seperate printings. - When the third printing = 
was exhausted at the end of 1952, it was decided by the publisher that the book be 
completely reset in order to eliminate the typographical faults of the first edition. This — 
permitted the author to make changes in the selection and arrangement of the essays. - 
The result is a more handsome and more useful! collection than the first edition. | The is 
eight new essays included in the second edition are: Democracy and Social Structure in 
ae Pre- ‘Nazi Germany, Some Sociological Aspects of Fascist Movements, The Population and F 


«Theory, Psychoanalysis and Social Structure, The Prospects of Sociological Theory, a. 
Sociologist Looks at the Legal A Revised Analytical to The Theory 


ope, David Riesman, Professor of the Social Sciences at The University of Chicago is best 


known to the public for his book The Lonely Crowd. However, for some years he has — a 
_ been publishing a series of essays which have delighted, influenced, shocked and stirred | — 
— - readers of the magazines in which they appeared. These are now collected for the 1 
a time in the present volume. Riesman is a perceptive and subtle commentator on 

_ American life and on scientific subjects. 4 The essays range from sports to Veblen, from 
movies to Freud, from popular music to law. Those readers who preserve a respect and 
siediien for the essay form will find these excellent. Some of the essays included in this 
volume: The Themes of Work and Play in the Structure of Freud’s Thought; yo tea 
and Liberty in the Structure of Freud’s Thought; The Themes of Heroism and ical he le 
the Structure of Freud's Freud, Religion, and Science; The Ethics of 
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